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30, BERNERS STREET, 


A®TIFICIAL TEETH made with their patented advantages are fitted without the least inconvenience, however tender 


nature is perfect an 


rape yy 2 the most een patient can be — without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultationfree. Teeth from 5s, Sets 5, 7, 
10, and 15 Gui 
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SS BLKSH ONS 


A contin +: 
sD 448, STRAND, 


WHI 1SEY Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. 
ESTABLISHED “1880. 









OXFORD STREET, and 


the mouth, , Supporting and strengthening loose and sensitive teeth until they become useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 


undetectable, and they are guaranteed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. Operations of every kind being 


ineas, warran For the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 
Daily attendance at 15, walbnadn Hull ; 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield: 4, East Parade, Leeds ; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





FIRST The attention of the public 
MANUFACTURED and the medical profession 
is called to this fac-simile 

A.D. 1742, 
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of a label placed on the 
top of each canister of 
Genuine Mustard. 
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the perfect purity 
this Mustard. 
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TWENTY YEARS. 
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FAMILY GROCERS or 5 has strength and quality to 
THROUGHOUT recommend it to. all con- 





Great Britain. sumers, 





- remarkable purity of Wm. Porson & Co.’s PATENT CORN FLOUR, combined with its lightsome and nutritious 


Children, and unequalled for Puppines, CusTarps, BLanc Mancg, &c., &c, 


POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 








qualities, have secured for it the high reputation it has so long maintained. It is invaluable as an article of food for 


Dr. LANKESTER, Coroner for Middlesex, and Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensington, says,— 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the Mm. , ie 
Autograph of our firm, — 


















WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines 
warranted. Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited. 


PRICE from £8. 
135, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. REVENUE, £112,000. 


Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel. 





NEW SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE. 
i addition to the ordinary methods of assurance, Policies are issued on the DECREASING TERMINATING 
PREMIUM SYSTEM, now introduced by this Company, under which the original premiums are reduced by 
one-fourth every ten — ceasing altogether with the fortieth payment,—a method very suitable to Assurers who may 
wish to be relieved from payments as life advances and other claims arise; and the HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM, 
under which Assurances can be effected at half rates for five years, without any debt being created on the Policy,— 
a plan designed to answer the requirements of persons of limited but progressive incomes. 
NOTE—TZhe profits in past years make it highly probable that an Assurer, under a Policy with participation on the 
Decreasing Terminating Premium System, will have it in his power to obtain relief from all payments after 
the twentieth, by a surrender of a portion of his Bonus additions. 


EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DUBLIN—25, WESTMORELAND STREET. 





GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. 
LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 
R. E. SIMPSON & CO.S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 





WHICH ARE NOW AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 1 Machine and Stand ..... 
No. 2, or Family Do. Do. .. 
No. 4 ee 





No. 5 Do. Do. 


These Machines have now heen before the Public for many 
years, and have been pronuunced suitable for all varieties of work. 

hey are largely in use among Manufacturers and Families—will 
Bind, Braid, Hem, Cord, Quilt, &c. ; by self-adjusting Ganges— 
ure all made under our own supervision, by experienced and 
skilful workmen—made of the best material, undergoing a test, 
and warranted—thus at once securing qualities on the efficiency 
of which the most sceptical can depend. 

Call or send for a Circular, and learn the reasons why Stmpson’s 
MacurnEs are preferred to others. 


Glasgow: 90, Maxwell St. ) — 
Edinburgh; 16, Cockburn St. { LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SENT FREE 


HIS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE distinctly shows Small Windows 10 miles off ; Landscape at 30 miles; Jupiter’s 
Moons, &c. Marquis of Carmartheri—“‘ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” Lord Gifford—‘‘ Most useful.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale— 

“* Approves of it.” Lord Garvagh—“ Remarkably good.” Sir Digby Cayley—‘‘ Wonderfully good.” Major Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, 
Nantwich—“‘ Quite as powerful as that for which I gave £5 §s. Capt. Sendey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—‘‘ I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—“I never before met a glass combining so much power for its 
aize with so much clearness.” Field—‘‘ We have found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” Notes 
and Quries— What Tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip.” The “ HYTHE” GLASS 
shows bullet marks at 1200 yards, and men at 34 miles, 31s. 6d. These glasses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, 


Princes STREET, EDINBURGH, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each. NO AGENTS of any kind anywhere. 


‘. LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Ne . £7-7-0 


COMPLETE. 





Simple. ‘ A 

mle. rea h By A 
a! Compact. “8 p, N 
28 Effective. ty, D R 
THE BRITISH SEWING @ ‘t4*% 
MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon). 


(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 
Forms the only complete Portable 
Sewing Machine. 

Size 18 in, x 13 in. 


“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 
48 APPLIED TO THE 
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The Editor of Tuk SuNDaY Macaztne, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the nuinberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
. cannot undertake to answer then all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
%,° All Communicutions respecting the insertion of Advertisenents to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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Books to be Publisher 
Fimmredtately, 


—— 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL.|,, 


Discourses by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 
Author of “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” “The City, 
its Sins and Sorrows,” dc. One volume, post 
8vo. 





MISCELLANIES. From the 
Collected Writings of EDWARD IRVING. 
One volume, post 8vo, 





SIX MONTHS AMONG THE 
CHARITIES OF EUROPE. By JOHN 
DE LIEFDE. Two vols., post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 





SERMONS AND E£XPOSTI- 
TIONS. By the late JOHN ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. One volume, post 
8vo. 





REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH. By NORMAN 
MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chap- 


lains. One volume, post 8vo, 





CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 


A Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 3 vols., foolscap 8vo. 





THE TRAGEDIES OF SO- 
PHOCLES. Newly Translated. With a 
Biographical Essay. By E. H,. PLUMPTRE, 
M.A. Two vols;, crown 8vo. 





FAMILY PRAYERS FOR 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. One 
volume, 8vo, 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND. 


Books Lately Published. 


—_»——__ 


EDITATIONS. In Advent, On Creation, On 


Providence. By Henry ALFoRD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


HE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD 

IRVING. Edited by Rev. Gavin CARLYLE, M.A. 5 vols. 
8vo, £3. . 

“ Edward Irving had the power of reaching the true sublime, and 
the English language can show no more magnificent specimens of 
religious eloquence than those which are contained in his Collected 
Writings.” —Times. 


SSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK. By Bussiz 
Rayner Parkes. Second Edition. 4s. 


**Every woman ought to read Miss Parkes’s little volume on 
Woman’s Work.” —~Times, 


EADS AND HANDS IN THE WORLD OF 
LABOUR. A Book for Employers. By W. G. Buarxiz, D.D. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“We heartily sympathise with the spirit in which Dr. Blaikie’s 
book is written, and we can recommend it as a convenient summary 
of the various attempts which have been made to improve the rela- 
tions between masters and workmen.”—The Saturday Review. 


ENRY HOLBEACH, Srupenr in Lirz anp 
Puttosorpuy. A Narrative anda Discussion. 2 Vols., 14s. 
“* These volumes have remarkable merits.” — Atheneum. 
** The pictures of life in an obscure puritan colony are worthy of 
George Eliot.” —Spectator. 


EGINNING LIFE: A Book for Young Men. 
By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 

Andrew's. New Edition, Ninth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

“Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.”—Edinburgh 

Review. 


TUDIES FOR STORIES, from Girls’ Lives. 
Popular Edition. 6s. 
“Simple in style, warm with-human affection, and written in fault- 
less English, these five stories are studies for the artist, sermons for 
the thoughtful, and a rare source of delight for all who can find 
pleasure in really good works of prose fiction.” —Athenceum. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
ALFORD, Dean of Canterbury. Fourth Edition, containing 
many pieces now first collected. Cloth, 5s. 


SUMMER IN SKYE. By Auexanper Smitu. 
2vols. 16s. 
“‘Mr. Alexander Smith speaks of Boswell’s Journal as ‘ delicious 
reading’; his own work, though after a very different fashion, affords 
delicious reading also... . . His egotism is never offensive; it is 
often very charming. If the traveller is sometimes lost in the essayist, 
who will not prefer an Elia to a Pennant?” —Daily News. 


DYLLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. 


By Rozert Bucwanan. Cloth, 5s. 
“ As far as my judgment goes, this is genuine poetry; very sweet 
and noble in its fecling, very true and simple in expression.”—From 
Article on Robert Buchanan, by G. H. Lewes, in Fortnightly Review. 


LAIN WORDS ON. CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Second Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP FOR RE- 
TIRED HOURS. 3s. 6d. 


HE REGULAR SWISS ROUND: in Three 
Trips. By tile Rev. Harry Joves. Illustrated, 5s. 


“ Contains valuable information for the inexperienced tourist.”— 
Patriot. 


YEAR AT THE SHORE. A Companion 
Volume for Naturalists: By P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. With Co- 
loured Illustrations, 9s. 


‘A delicious book, deliciously illustrated.” — IUustrated London 
M 


ews. 
“ As a handbook to the seashore this will now be most frequently 
asked for.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
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HIGH CLASS BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 4 


1 All the Best New Works in History, Biggraphy, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
3 of Fiction, are in Circulation at MUDIE’'S SELECT .BIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publish 
for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. ih alin, ty 





First-Class Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 


: Prospectuses postage free on application. 


ao 


Mopie’s Serect Lisrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon. 


4119 MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 


) All the New and Choice Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London, 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. First- 
class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 














| , CHARLES Epwarp Munprm, 74 and 76, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 
REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S WORKS. |NEW EDITION OF THE “FATHER- 
HOOD OF GOD.” 
Frith Thun, in so in Octobe wil be publiahod,» Second Bitton, with an Explanatory 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, 

nt. __, By R. 8. CANDLISH, D.D. 

| Twentieth Thousand, feap. 8v0, price 5s., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 

CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE, . 

| SAINTS. 
biz, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 

Eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, price 5s., QUIET RESTING PL ACES. 

THE WAY TO LIFE. Br ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 


Canonbury, 





Edinburgh : Apam & CHaRLes BLack. 


veces epee 











Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLEs BLAck. Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLEs BLAck. 















SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. BOARD AND EDUCATION. 


7 BUTTERS READING and. SPEL- Canonmills dinburg _ Place, 
Gradations, an Edin le 
ay Original Pla ch Dissylla R. DOUGLAS receives into his 


Family a limited number of Young Gen- 


CHINA, GLASS, PARIAN, &c. 
isa |JACKSON’S .CEMENT 
6 

in cheapness,and 
entirely Plan, by which Dissyllables p a 

are rendered as easy a8 Monosyllables. 52nd 






test of time and in ail 





Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. tlemen as Boarders, who may either attend of the world.— Q 
his own School in Great King Street, or any Sold by Chemists, &c., and 
by the Trade Houses, 











UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL | of the Classical Institutions in town. 
B SPELLING BOOK and EXPOSITOR. Prospectuses containing Terms, References, == lore by yout. os 
262nd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. d&c., forwarded on application. this Device is printed "Drops setor me 

oa on the Wrapper of every; U , 

BUTTERS GRADUAL PRIMER, &@ ASK for BoTLER's (LEANER, _ Genuine Bottle, | Strangeways, Manchester, 

with Engravings. 47th Edition, price 6d. ; 
London: Simpxin & Co.; WHITTAKER & (Introduced 1850), and refuse recent CHUBB Ss 
Loneman & Co.; Hamitton & Co. tt bh ; aes, Roe 
. as a cleansing and reireshin, oad 
lence.” ‘It is truly excellent.” ‘* Exceed- PA E N T SA FE 8, 
AND 


ingly useful.” ‘‘ Proved highly satisfactory.” 




















Co. 
Edinburgh : Ottver & Boyp. 

















cag 2d hei ee 
ADHESIVE ENVELOPES,| porrirs xoszmary Har|PATENT DETECTOR : 
The most Secure that are made. CLEANER, an elegant preparation for i 


JEREMIAH SMITH & CO.’S 
INDIA, CHINA, AND GENERAL 
STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 


42, RATHBONE PLACE, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Catalogues Post Free. 





the Toilet and Nursery, possessing in the 
highest degree the property of removing 
scurf and dandriff from the head, and by its 
invigorating qualities increasing the growth 
and strength of the hair. 

A Sixpenny packet, making a pint of first- 
rate hair wash, by all respectable Chemists ; 
or of Mr. Butter, Wycombe, Bucks, by 
sending stamps and address. 





LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 

57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
- LONDON, 














HIS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 


any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. 


See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany eac 


genuine box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Wholesale 
by the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, GoppaRp, Chemist, Leicester. 
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PUDDINGS, 
CUSTARDS, AND 
BLANC-MANGE. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


MUCH RECOMMENDED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


AMILIES who give a preference to this unequalled article are respectfully invited to 
refuse other kinds, which upon various pretences are offered instead of BROWN & 
POLSON’S. 











In 1842, 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT POWDER STARCH 


Was introduced, being first of the kind known. It maintains the highest reputation for 
Excellence of Quality. 


THE NEW CANDLE. 


No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, 


BY USING 


J. C. & J. FIELD’S 


PATENT HARD CHAMBER CANDLE, 


Which fits any Candlestick, and burns to the end. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE BY GROCERS AND OILMEN. 


Only see that ‘‘ FIELD, LONDON,” is on each Candle. 


Wholesale and for Export at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, where also may be had 
their richly perfumed and 


CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
And the PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Command. THE PATENT 


Bp Ropal 5. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER 23 ote queen. [VICTORIA DIP CANDLES, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! MADE OF IMPROVED MATERIALS, AND 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, 
PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, | 47°01 'y 0 Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, PALMER AND CO., 






















we S 
nese es 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- GREEN STREET, BETHNAL GREEN, N.E. 
tutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced Original Patentees of the Metallic Wick Candles ; 


& NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF 


TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, MANUFACTURERS OF COMPOSITE AND OTHER CANDLES. 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label KH AT C H A f? D & C O 
outside, and the facsimile of his signature. i 9 
At the request of numerous persons in tuition, J. G. has | Booksellers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
PUBLISHERS CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND 





engaged 

introduced his WARRANTED 8 wee ~ ps brary ae, ae 
are especially adapted to their use, being 0: erent degrees of flexi- A y 
bility, and with Taine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the —— ad | Ry 
various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. BOOKS BOUND | EIBERAL DISCOUNT FIR 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and BOOKS FORW ARDED BY POST.| CASH 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Granam Srreer, BIBLES AND PR ‘AYER-BOOKS| nd 
BirMInGHAM; at 91, Jonw Street, New York; and at 37, GRace- if “ 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 187, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS, 


The most certain preserver of health, a mild, yet speedy, safe, and 


IN CASES OF 


INDIGESTION, AND 


ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the 
digestive juices in the stomach to convert what we 
eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole ape It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in general, or 
the stomach in particular. From it proceed nearly 
all the diseases to which we are liable; for it is ve 
certain, that if we could always keep the stomac 
right we should only die by old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations: amongst the most prominent of its miser- 
able effects are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
flatulency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nuarly a complete disrelish 
for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, 
as at the stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratification; a 
long train of nervous ptoms are also frequent 
attendants, general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion, The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear bers $06 melancholy, and dejected, 
under great apprehension of some imaginary danger, 
will start at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some time to calm 
and collect themselves: yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for. a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, 
the sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and startings, 
and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally 
there is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

it is almost impossible to enumerate all the 
symptoms of this first invader upon the constitution, 
as in a hundred cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each; but, be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the food becom- 
ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and 
muscular systems,——nothing can more speedily or with 
more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton’s Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has 
from time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic 
bitter to the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach; and in all cases of indi- 





gestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly recommended 
by the most eminent practitioners as very useful and 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to its use 
has been the large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers, and which must be 


taken with it into the stomach. It requires a quarter - 


of a pint of boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, when one 
or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it 
must at once be seen how impossible it is to take a 
proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long since been 
placed the very first in rank of all restorative medi- 
cines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to 
counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy the 
effect. It must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, merely for the 
purpose of conveying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating SS only to counter- 
act the bad effects likely to be produced by the water. 
Generally speaking, this has been the case with Camo- 
mile Flowers, a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and, when properly taken, decidedly the 
most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver 
of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are prepared by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to 
be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and extractive 
matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has 
afforded the most ample proof that they possess all the 
fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the 
herb has been esteemed ; and, as they are taken into 
the stomach unencumbered by any diluting or indiges- 
tible substance, in the same degree has their benefit 
been more immediate and decided. Mild in their 
operation and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circumstance, with- 
out danger or inconvenience. A person exposed to 
cold and wet a whole day or night could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them, but, on the con- 
trary, they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of Norton’s 
Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to say, 
that they are really the most valuable of all Tonic 
MepIcINES. By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which 
increases the power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
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nervous and muscular systems.. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile Piils, their certain 
and speedy effects in repairing the partial dilapidations 
from time or intemperance, and their lasting salutary 
influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that 
in the smallest compass is contained the largest quan- 
tity of the tonie principle, of so peculiar a nature as to 

ervade the whole system, through which it diffuses 
Fealth and strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the constitution against 
contagion; a8 such, their general use is strongly re- 
commended as a preventive during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious diseases, and to 
persons attending sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in preventing the 
tahing of illness, even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

As NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are particu- 
larly recommended for all stomach complaints or indi- 
gestion, it will probably be expected that some advice 
should be given respecting diet, though after all that, 
has been written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon yolume, after the country has, as it 
were, been inundated with practical essays on dict, as a 
means of prolonging life, it would be unnecessary to 
say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeayour of inducing the public to, regard 
them not, but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common sense. Those 
oa who study the wholesomes, and are governed 

y the opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly both 
unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be 
no doubt that the palate is designed to inform us what 
is proper for the stomach, and of course that must best 
instruct us what food to take and what to ayoid: we 
want no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable to. the 
taste were by nature intended for our food and suste- 
nance, whether liquid or solid, foreign or of. native 

roduction: if they are pure and unadulterated, no 
oe need be dreaded by their use; they will only 
injure by abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in moderation, but 
never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
be able to do its work Properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed: this consists in 
masticating or chewing the solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substances of 
meat and yegetable, mixing them well, and blending 
the whole together before they are swallowed; and it 
is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to 
their meals and never eat in haste. If you conform to 
this short and simple, but comprehensive advice, and 
find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with gegen and without inconvenience, and 
which would be pleasant to yourself only that they 
disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 





the stomach, that it does not possess the power which 
it ought to do, that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A very short 
trial of this medicine will best -prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform with ease 
all the work which nature intended for it. By its use 
you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, what- 
ever is agreeable to the taste, and unable to name one 
individual article of food which disagrees with or sits 
unpleasantly on the stomach; Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, even of the same food, 
when digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to preserve health, and that health is the soul of enjoy- 
ment. But should an impropriety be at any time, or 
ever so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Norton’s Camomile Pills, which 
will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

t is most certainly true that every person in his 
lifetime consumes a quantity of noxious matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adulteration, 
which we find so often upset the stomach, and not 
unfrequently lay the foundation of illness, and perhaps 
final ruination to health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to counter- 
act the effect of these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pee 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it altogether ; 
no better friend can be found, nor one which will 

erform the task with greater certainty, than NOR- 
ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be observed 
that the longer this medicine is taken the less it will 
be wanted ; it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force to the stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these 
Pytts should be immediately taken, as they will stop 
and eradicate disease at its commencement. Indeed, it 
is most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of 
this medicine only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts within his 
reach, may pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, they must be 
kept in bottles; and if closely corked their qualities 
are neither impaired by time nor injured by any — 
of climate whatever. Price 13}$d. and 2s. 9d. each, 
with full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or PILis equal to four- 
teen ounces of CAMOMILE F'LOWERS. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY'S EXTRACT 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and 
giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&e., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the Skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, 


the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 


and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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DALZIELS’ FINE ART GIFT BOOK FOR 1866, 


ONE GUINEA. 


In a Superb Binding, richly Illuminated in Red, Blue, and Gold, uniform with “ Birket Foster’s 
Pictures of English Landscape.” 


ROUND OF DAYS 


DESCRIBED IN 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


BY SOME OF 


OUR MOST CELEBRATED POETS, 


AND IN 


PICTURES 


BY 


EMINENT ARTISTS. 


ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 











Authors. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. TOM HOOD. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. WILLIAM HOWITT. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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Artists, 
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The work is printed throughout on a Fine India Paper Tint, 
FORTY ORIGINAL POEM§ 
SEVENTY PICTURES. 


*,* Under the title of ‘‘ A Rounp or Days,” will be given a collection of subjects from every-day life of the most 
varied character, ranging from a picture of a Poor Mendicant to a picture of a Ball Room in 1865, 





One Guinea.— Superb Binding, Designed by OWEN JONES, 


BIRKET FOSTER’S 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, 


(ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL), 
WITH PICTURES IN WORDS BY TOM TAYLOR. 


“* Here is a Birket Foster ‘Gallery’ of Thirty Pictures for.a Guinea. Pictures so carefully finished, that they would 
be graceful ornaments were they cut out of the books and framed.” —Zxaminer. 
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DR. RIDGE’S PATENT (cooked) FOOD 
INFANTS, FOR INVALIDS. 





SATISFYING. AGREEABLE. 
STRENGTHENING. DIGESTIBLE. 
SOOTHING. NOURISHING. 


Having been thoroughly Cooked, it is most nourishing, light, and digestible. Gives 
Quiet Nights to Mothers, Nurses, Infants; and Health! Strength! Comfort! 
to all. No acidity or wind. Made without trouble. As professionally certified, it has 
saved the lives of many, when other diet had failed. 


Sold everywhere, in Oanisters at 4d., 8d. 18., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 108. 6d. each, 





Manufactured by RIDGE’S PATENT FOOD COMPANY, Limited, Thomas Street, 
Horselydown, 8.E. 








THEIR GENUINEann DOUBLE SUPERFINEare THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 
RETAILED In EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


4 Ajman: Londeng 
“EXCELSIOR,” “EXCELSIOR,” 


Easy to Operate. SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, They Run, Tuck, Hem, 
Simple to Learn. FOR EVERY HOME. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
Quiet in Working. THE my re Citar oe x — BEST. Braid, and Embroider. 
Price from £6 6s. WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. Price from £6 6s, 


-USQUEBYNE, 


A truly efficacious and pleasant medicine. Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Headache, Lowness of Spirits, Spasms, Shortness 
of Breath, and Nervous Disorders are immediately relieved and quickly cured by this invaluable Medicine. Both the Medical Faculty and 
the Public Press are bearing daily testimony to its extraordinary virtues, and admit it to be the best and only safe remedy for Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Stomach, Bowels, and Nervous System. Many patients, whose cases have been considered by their physicians incurable, 
having taken USQUEBYNE, are now in the enjoyment of perfect health. Full Directions are enclosed with each bottle. Sold by Chemists 
in bottles, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; also by Barcray’s, 95, Farringdon Street ; Epwarps, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sancer, 150, 
Oxford Street; Burter & Co., 4, Cheapside ; NewsERy & Sons, St. Paul’s, London ; Raimes & Co., Liverpool, &c. Proprietor, Huaw Poo.r, 
48, Fish Street Hill, London Bridge.—A 4s. 6d. bottle, safely packed, sent to any part of England, carriage free, on receipt of 5s. 6d. in 
postage stamps or post-office order, by the Proprietor. 


Cash:j Cambric Frilline 


Requires neither hemming nor 
whipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 

erfectly free from all dress, 

4 t is of various widths. 

Fa it For trimming all kinds of 
, si: (i LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
: E€0 Vv iN - WASHING APPAREL. 

_s aS o) ‘tf Loy int Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes 

rcoogigere names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees. 


containing 12 yards, and bearing the 
This Frilling is not attached to any band, and can be sewn on with great neatness, 
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AUTUMN. 


* (From “Pictures of English Landscape,” by permission) 
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FATHER of Mercies, God of love, 
Whose gifts all creatures share, 

‘The rolling seasons as they move 
Proclaim thy constant care. 


When in the bosom of the earth 
The sower hid the grain, 

Thy goodness marked its secret birth, 
And sent the early rain. 


The spring’s sweet influence, Lord, was thine, 
The seasons knew thy call : 

Thou mad’st the summer sun to shine, 
The summer dews to fall. 


Thy gifts of mercy from above 
Matured the swelling grain ; 

And now the harvest crowns thy love, 
And plenty fills the plain. 


Oh, ne’er may our forgetful hearts 
O’erlook thy bounteous care ; 

But what our Father’s hand imparts 
Still own in praise and prayer. 


To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The God whom we adore, 
Be glory as it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. 
Ir is pleasant to leave the hot, hard pavements of a 
city for the meadow’s cool, green sward; pent-up 





mountains that dip their feet in the lake, and raise 
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streets for a spacious but sequestered valley ; dull | 
walls of brick or stone for the height and majesty of | 


their heads to the clouds; the roar of carriages and | 


2. AUTUMN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


din of crowds for a quiet scene, whose. only sounds 
are those of bleating sheep and lowing cattle, the 
murmur of a stream or dash of tiny waves on the 
shelving shore, the shouts of happy reapers where the 
corn falls to their sickles, or is borne off to threshing- 
floors. Every man of taste enjoys the beauties of 
such a scene; and a man of devout, habitual piety 
sees God as plainly mirrored there, as are the flowers, 
trees, rocks, and hills in the glassy surface of its 
lake. ; 13 
Such appear to have been the circumstances of 
David, when in the 65th Psalm he composed that 
magnificent ode,—grand song for a Harvest Home,— 
where he adores God in Nature and .soars on the 
wings of inspiration to the height of his argument, 
No doubt descriptions of country scenes, glowing 
with the rich colours of Thomson or Goldsmith, have 
been penned in city garrets, But while their authors, 
drawing on imagination, saw no more of green things 
and nature than some poor rose, or dusty plant of 
thyme that stood on the window sill, thirsting for a 
shower and drooping for lack of sunshine, that Psalm 
has the freshness of painting where the artist, carry- 
ing palette and canvas to’ the open: fields, copies di- 
rect from Nature, The very mountains appear to 
have been towering before David, of which, singing 
God’s praise, he says, ‘* Which by his strength setteth 
fast the mountains ;” overhead, the clouds, heaven’s 
treasuries of rain, floated in the blue air, and below, 
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winding along, went the river that sparkled in the | And wilds, to rude inclement elements ; 
With various seeds of art deep in the mind 


sun, and, conducted by a thousand conduits, gave 
fertility to the soil, of which he said, ‘* Thou visitest Implanted, and profusely poured around 
the earth, and waterest it: thou atly enrichest it oe pancsteeer yr Sh--sdpenesiene dh 

. ee ; greanly | s Still unexerted, in the unconscious breast, 
with the river of God: thou makest it soft with Slept the lethargic powers ; Corruption still 
showers: thou blessest the springing thereof ;” and Voracious, swallowed what the liberal hand 


when, still rising from nature up to nature’s God, he Of Bounty scattered o’er the savage year ; 
? 8 P - And still the sad barbarian, roving, mixed 


sung, ‘*Thou crownest the year with thy goodness;| ‘With beasts of . 
prey ; or for his acorn meal 

and thy paths drop fatness ; the pastures are clothed Fought the fierce tusky boar ; a shivering wretch ! 

with flocks, the valleys also are covered over with| * * —* till Industry approached 


corn ; they shout for joy, they also sing,” t And roused him from his miserable sloth: 
y  htag anges allt rong ices His faculties unfolded ; pointed out 


but feel that the scene was before him—hills dotted Where lavish nature the directing hand 
with snowy fleeces, and an umbrageous valley where Of art demanded. a 
crowded reapers, to shouts, and song, and merry 
laughter, made wide gaps in the golden corn. The| Giving all the honour to human industry and its 
scenes of autumn raised David’s mind to God. And | triumphs which is due, the heathen themselves teach 
well they may ours ; for in meditating on this period us to bring a higher actor than man upon the scene, 
of the year, I may remark, that | They recognised their dependence for the bounties of 
Autwmn is the season in which God is eminently, | harvest on the will and providence of God—by this 


or rather pre-eminently visible, | grand truth redeeming from childishness some of their 


It is a remarkable fact, that, notwithstanding the wildest legends, and softening to some extent the 
progress of arts and science, and the vast number of | savage features of customs from which humanity 
useful as well as brilliant discoveries man has made | revolts. A tribe in our Indian Empire, for example, 
during the last four thousand years, he has not added | never sowed their fields till they had first taken steps 
so much as one new grain to those he cultivates for | to propitiate their god. These, as was related to me 
food. Sculptured monuments, as old as, if ngt older } by.an officer who had had charge of their district, 
than, the days of Joseph, show that wheat, Warley,s| ponkipeed of a Lukyan Bacriticd, fered up in the person 
and our other grains were well known to the Egyp- 





of ¢ prisoner of Wax, Aiadnd whom the peasants stood 
tians ; as well known in the early ages of the world | -gsitqly; dnife. in-hand; each ready, so soon as the 
as in this, Another, and a no less remarkable fact is fatal, Hew: was stqucls, to rush in on the victim, slice 
this, that the cereal grasses—by which we mean those | a piece of ffésh from’the bleeding corpse, and, hasten- 
plants that yield wheat, barley, and such other grains | ing with 2% 3fo his fields, sprinkle them with the 
—are nowhere, on the face of all the earth, found | dripping-‘ydres Neither the pity with which, spec- 
Apparently unable to live by self- | tators of such a murderous scene, we should have 
looked on the trembling victim, nor the horror with 





growing wild. 
sowing, they have totally disappeared from every 
country which man, abandoning, has left to its own | which we would have turned our eyes from such 
resources—flowers, forests, fruit trees, roofless cities | savage rites, cculd blind them to the fact, that these 
and ruined temples remain, but no stalks of corn, to | heathen, however culpable and revolting their mode 
tell that he once was there. If they cannot live now, | of expressing it, owned a power superior to human 
it seems fair to conclude, that these plants never did | industry, and in the harvests of their fruitful fields, 
live without his culture ; and that the knowledge of | saw God, to use the words of David, ‘crowning the 
their uses and of their modes of cultivation he owed | year with His goodness.” 
to the direct instruction of Him, his teacher in this as The Greeks attributed man’s first knowledge of the 
in many things else, who, to quote the words of Scrip- | arts of agriculture to other than his own genius. 
ture, ‘*took the man, and put him in the garden of | They regarded them as a revélation, not a discovery ; 
Eden to dress and keep it.” and ascribed them directly to Divine instruction. 
These facts suggest such an intercourse between | According to their mythology, Ceres, the goddess of 
man and his Maker as corresponds with Scripture, | corn and harvests, who gives her name to that family 
and those hints it gives of the intimate and happy | of plants which, called cereal grasses, yield wheat, 
communion in which they lived, till man fell and sin | barley, and such other grains, first taught a native 
estranged them. Ignorant of these things, and, atleast | of Attica the art of husbandry. She showed him 
to appearance, altogether ignoring Divine Providence, | how to plough the ground; how to sow and reap 
one of our poets ascribes the bounties of harvest to | corn; how to make bread, and cultivate fruit trees. 


human industry alone, and, thrusting God entirely out | Nor did the benignant divinity stop there. Remind- 
of view, sings : ing us of the true story that relates how Jesus sent 
his disciples forth to carry the tidings of salvation to 





Attempered sun arise, 


Sweet beamed, and shedding oft through lucid clouds a perishing world, the legend, rising to worthy ideas 
A pleasing calm ; while broad and a below of what a God should be and do, relates that Ceres, 
anes: ane ~~ — 2 ng Ronews . « having presented her own chariot to her disciple, 


commanded him to take farewell of his native land, 


Far as the circling eye can shoot around } 
and travel all over the earth to communicate the arts 


Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn. 





These are thy blessings, ae ! rough pn of agriculture to its rude inhabitants—who had till. | 
pow ——— oe ao tg ane aga then subsisted on nothing better than roots and acorns. |} 
we ‘ We find a nation more ancient than the Greeks 


Naked and helpless, out amid the woods ° 
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| 
who also regarded agriculture as a Divine gift, and | the Church, in days of thanksgiving, calls her members 
recognised in the fruits of harvest more than the | specially to own and praise the goodness of God. 


industry of man ; even the providence and power of 
God. These were the Egyptians. According to 


And why but because it is specially conspicuous 
when in bountiful harvests He crowns the year with 


them, it was Isis, one of their most celebrated deities, | his goodness, and supplies those who seek daily bread 


who, on being changed into a cow and afterwards 
restored to the human form, communicated to their 
ancestors man’s earliest knowledge of the arts of hus- 
bandry. 
of the giver, they worshipped her under the form of a 
woman, holding a globe in her hands, and also a 
vessel filled with ears of corn. Nor did they consider | 
themselves indebted to Isis for the knowledge of 
agriculture only ; but plainly, though in a wild and | 
weird legend, attributed to her benignant influence | 
the bounties of every harvest. In Egypt, as is well 
known, these depend on the overflowings of the Nile ; 
and, as the story ran, it was to the tears she shed 
over the body of Osiris, her murdered brother, that 
the country owed those annual inundations which im- 
parted such fertility to the soil of Egypt as made it 
the granary of the world. 

In these old legends, who may not recognise tra-_ 
ditions —though changed and distorted—of those | 
early days when man had God for his teacher, and | 
Eden for his home—a proof and illustration of our 
statement that in Autumn, with its ripened fruits and | 
golden harvests, the power and providence of God 
are pre eminently conspicuous? Not that the other | 
seasons do not also proclaim his glory. They do, | 
were it by nothing else than their regular succession. | 
It was reckoned a great triumph of human art when 
they constructed a chronometer in London which 
formed perhaps man’s nearest approach in mechanism > 
to the perfection of the works of God—a time-piece | 
which, after being carried round the globe, was found 
on the ship’s return to have deviated from true time 
by two seconds only in the course of a whole year. 
But the seasons are regulated by a clock which, 
placed in the heavens, has gone on without mending 
or winding, not for one year, nor a hundred, nor 
a thousand, but many thousand years with undevia- 
ting regularity. How manifold are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; in wisdom hast thou made them all! 
In their unfailing succession how do the seasons dis- 
play thy providence, and illustrate thy promise, given 
beneath the rainbow, by a mountain altar and beside 
the stranded ark, ** While the earth remaineth seed- | 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 

Whether the phenomena be those of winter, when 
streams lie locked in ice, and the earth looks 
dead, wrapped in a shroud of snow ; or of spring, at 
whose call nature undergoes an annual resurrection, 
and leaves her grave in the bloom of a perpetual 
youth ; or of summer, gay with flowers ; or of autumn, 
crowned with ears of nodding corn, ‘all thy works 
praise thee, O God, and show forth thy glory.” 
And, thanks to science, each new discovery in the 
realms of nature but confirms our faith in the Word 
of God; and, like the steps of one who climbs a | 
mountain, enlarges our views of the goodness, wisdom, 
and power of Him who is the Maker and Monarch of 
all Yet autumn is the only one of the seasons when 


| 


| 





In acknowledgment of the gift and in honour 





' green tiny blade. 


with a twelvemonth’s store—in overflowing barns and 
swelling stack-yards, with food for a whole year to 
come ? 

Autumn crowns the other seasons. It shows God’s 
work complete and finished ; and therefore glorifies 
Him most—the other seasons being but preparatory 
steps to this. Winter prepares the bed for the seed ; 
its pause resting, its snows and rains watering, and 
its swelling frosts breaking up the soil. Spring, with 
soft and warm breath wakens the vitality of the 
buried grain ; from its dry and husky form evoking a 
With her showers of light and 
heat, with cooling rain and burning sunshine, sum- 
mer nourishes the tender plant, developing the flowers 
that are the parents of the precious fruit. Lord of 
the year, these ‘‘ cast up” the way for the approach 


| of Autumn, and so the poet of the ‘‘ Seasons” 


sings— 
Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on ; the Doric reed once more, 
Well pleased, I tune. Whate’er the wintry frost 
Nitrous prepared ; the various blossom’d spring, 
Put in white promise forth ; and summer suns 
Concocted strong, rush boundless now to view, 
Full, perfect all, and swell my glorious theme. 

Stop in midsummer, and the seasons and labour 
that preceded is labour lost,—it were the springing 
of an arch without its key-stone, or the walls of a 
house without roof and coping. It is when fields, 
once white with winter snow, once green with reedy 
leaves, once waving in the wind with upright heads 
and empty ears, grow golden, fall to bands of joyous 
reapers, are borne from the rough stubble to full barn- 
yards and busy mills, it is then that God comes forth 
from the clouds and darkness around his throne, the 
Father and Friend of all—crowning the year with his 
goodness, and giving bread to both his praying and 
prayerless creatures, We crown autumn with ears of 
corn ; and she, as the Jews did with their first fruits, 


| carries her golden treasures to the Temple and lays 


them on the altar of her God. She crowns Him with 
her honours ; to Him, as having blessed the labours 
of the husbandman, and guided the secret processes 
of nature, and directed the procession of revolving 
seasons, and distributed the proportions of shower 
and sunshine, ascribing the glory and praise that are 
due. 

Autumn is a joyous season. 

The harvest was particularly so in old times ; espe- 
cially in that happy land where God, their lawgiver, 


| directed the Israelites both how to cultivate, and how 


to reap the ground. ‘Thou shalt not sow thy 
field,” He said, ‘* with mingled seed ; thou shalt not 
plow with an ox and an ass together.” In Italy I 
have often seen an ox and an ass in the same yoke ; 
nor do these injunctions forbid it. Made for the Jews, 


| to whose circumstances they were adapted, and whom 


they were intended to warn against intercourse and 
especially intermarriages with the surrounding heathen, 
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their authority has passed away ; but not so, at least | 
in spirit, those harvest laws which God enjoined on 
Israel. What benevolence breathes, what grand 
lessons of humanity are embodied, in the following | 
rules :—‘* When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest... 
thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger. . . 
When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to 
fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow. When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs again, it shall be for 
the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. When 
thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 
glean it afterward : it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for thewidow. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt: 
therefore I command thee to do this thing.” 

The result of laws so well adapted to foster the 
spirit of humanity, we see in that charming picture of 
a harvest field which adorns the pages of the Book 
of Ruth. There, save where stiff old age or tender 
childhood seek to earn a little wage, the reapers, fair 
women and stalwart youths, a blithe and merry band, 
go down in steady line on the ranks of the stand- 
ing corn. Behind them, scattered over the stubble, 
where some bend beneath the weight of years, and 
others are busier with play than work, come old 
men and women, widows, and orphan children, glean- 
ing the stray stalks, left for them and the birds of 
heaven, growing into a sheaf of corn which, borne on 


their heads, they carry home at nightfall to grind in 
the household mill, to eat and be satisfied, and praise 
Him, who, kind guardian of the poor, said to the 
husbandman, ‘‘ Thou shalt not gather the gleanings of 


thy harvest.” Well, one day on the uplands of 
Bethlehem, the sun is shining bright, and with song 
and challenge and merry laughter the reapers ply their 
flashing sickles amid the corn, when the master 
appears on the scene, A kind man is Boaz, and pious 
as kind. ‘*The Lord be with you,” is his ‘ good 
morning” to his servants,—the familiar but devout 
wish he offers. Suspending work and song to do him 
reverence, they in turn illustrate arule that may be 
as well expressed by the words, ‘‘such master, such 
servants,” as by those in more common use, ‘‘such 
priest, such people,””—** The Lord bless thee,” is their 
respectful, kind, and devout response. And now, not 

deeming the poor beneath his notice, the good man | 
turns from the reapers to the gleaners, and among | 
these pensioners of God’s bounty and his own, his eye | 
lights on a widow, young in years but of modest mien, 

Poorly clad and of a sad countenance, early acquainted | 
with sorrow, a widow, friendless, a stranger in a | 
strange land, the gentle Ruth appeals to the kindliest 

feelings of a noble heart. Nor in vain. Her whom 

ruthless villany would have marked down for its 

prey, he commends to the care of virtuous maidens, 

and with a delicate attention to the feelings of the 

poor, worthy as well of our imitation as of our praise, 

he whispers to the reapers, “ Let fall some handfuls of | 
purpose for her, and leave them that she may glean | 
them.” Beautiful picture ! one we love to dwell on. | 





Our modern system of husbandry has blotted all 
this out. We have bigger stacks ; we make more 
money ; but it may be a question whether the country 
has not lost more morally than it has gained mate- 
rially by the change—lost more in the dying out of 
these old kindly customs than gained in the greater 
produce of the soil. Nor is it possible to look on 
this picture of an old harvest field, lighted up with 
the sunshine of human kindness, without some feeling 
of regret that such scenes belong to the past, and, 
only found now in books and picture-galleries, are 
numbered with the things that were. 

Still, with its harvests and the bounties of the year, 
Autumn is a gladsome season. One is glad of it for 
the sake of the very birds, the sweet choristers of 
bush and field, and many other creatures else. They 
rejoice and revel in its profusion ; and, storing up 
its bounties in hollow tree or homes beneath the 
ground, are provisioned against the storms of winter. 
How dead his soul in whom it awakens no feelings 
of gladness and gratitude to see, in fields where 
the sheaves stand thick and tall, plenty for man and 
beast ; ground to hope that the poor of the land shall 
eat and be satisfied, and praise the name of the Lord 
their God, 

Its very labours present a cheerful aspect. What 
sights so pleasant as those it offers? What toil where 
the sweat in which man eats his bread wears less 
the aspect of a curse? The blue sky flecked with 
snowy clouds, the neighbouring wood where some 
late songster peals out her music tinted with the 
colours of the rainbow, the long stretches of golden 
corn that bespeak food and plenty, the healthful breeze 
wantoning with the ruddy cheek and dishevelled hair 
of youthful reapers, the bright flashes of the sickle, 
the brighter flashes of happy faces, the merry laughter 
of light hearts, the robust health that makes a play of 
work, how pleasant the spectacle! How different 
the sunless room in the crowded city, where the 
workman sits, pale and lonesome, breathing a 
stifling atmosphere ; or the tall mill, where wan and 
ill-developed forms stand amid ceaseless whirr and 
dust, watching from early morn to night the threads 
and flying spindles; or the forge where, begrimed 
with smoke and stunned with din, half naked men 
swing the heavy hammer and blow the roaring fire ; 
or the dripping pit, where the grim miner, leaving 
the sun and green fields, descends to pass his days 
in the regions of perpetual night, perilling life for the 
treasures the earth hides in her bowels. What 
greater contrast than a pale, sickly needlewoman, toil- 
ing with thin fingers by the night lamp at her weary 
task in city garret or hot, crowded, stifling work- 
shop, and yonder rustic maid with form to which 
health and out-door labour lend grace, mirth sparkling 
in her eyes, on her cheek roses that shine through the 
tan, in one hand a reaper’s sickle, and in the other the 
nodding heads of corn. Alas! that in many country 
districts their moral should correspond so ill with 
their material aspects, It is sad to think that beneath 
those charming scenes of rural beauty that culminate 
in the happy spectacle of a harvest field, there lies 
a coarseness of manners, and licentiousness of conduct 
that makes the innocence of country life, as contrasted 


an 
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of the peasantry in some quarters are little higher 
than those of the cattle they tend—a sad and shame- 
ful fact ; one which calls aloud for a remedy on the 
part of the ministers, parents, and masters of this 
Christian and Protestant land. 

But to return to the gladsome and joyful aspects 
of this season, What a pleasant sight, when winds 
have winnowed the standing sheaves, to see the loaded 


selves ready to fall like a shock of corn in its season, 
leaning on their staves, and mothers with smiling 
infants in their arms, turning out of doors to see the 
last load borne home amid the shouts of brawny men, 
and smiles of maidens, and shrill cheers of troops of 
boys and girls, who, infected with the general happi- 
ness, swell the procession, and cheer—they know not 


and russet leaves fly whirling through the air and 
sweep along the road, how pleasant in passing the 


to see the bounties of Providence stored under roof 
and thatch, safe from frosts and storm. The precious 
fruits of the earth safely lodged, let Harvest Home be 
celebrated. But with cheerfulness, let grateful thanks 
be given to Him who blessed the hands of labour, 


measured out due proportions of shower and sunshine, 
dropped fatness on fields that had otherwise been 
scorched with heat or drowned with rain. Where 
or at what other time are thoughtless folly and wild 
riot more reprehensible? Let people be happy by 
all means, but holy also; celebrating harvest homes 
in the spirit of the law which required the Jews to 
carry the first cut sheaf of corn to the house, and 
lay it, a pious offering, on the altar of God. The 
beastly riot, the drunkenness, and wild excesses of 
other days are happily disappearing from ours. May 
they everywhere, and soon, give place to the practice, — 
to her honour first begun in England,—where, with 
an ample feast and pleasant hours for all who shared 
in harvest labour, the féte is opened by an act of wor- 
ship ; and voices that rung with merry laughter amid 
the falling corn, and shouted as the last waggon 
swung in at the gate with its golden load, sweetly 
mingle in praise to Him to whose mercy we owe alike 
the bread that perisheth, and what never perisheth— 
Jesus, the bread of life. 

Autumn is a solemn season. 

Like a fine piece of music which now sinks into 
dying strains and now swells into a flood of melody, 
with passages both grave and gay, this season pre- 
sents varied features—combining deeply solemn with 
bright and cheerful aspects. Now the mornings 
are cool and bracing, the days are clear, and the 
nights, lighted up by a full harvest moon, shine with 
unusual splendour; and if flowers, lingering only in 
gardens, and tempting the bee in the uplands where 
heather robes the hills in purple, have vanished from 
field and moor and meadow, the loss is largely com- 
pensated. In place of one uniform, sober robe of 
green, dulled by summer dust and heat, the woods 
assume the gayest garb, and glow with such bright 





with that of town life, an utter dream. The habits | 


cart rocking over the furrowed fields ; grey-haired | 
peasants who, bent and done with labour, are them- | 


why. And when early snows powder the hill tops, | 


snug farmstead amid these tokens of coming winter, | 


and whose paths, as He held the winds in his fist, and | 


and varied hues as sets at nought the pride of dress, 
and highest arts of painters. The tints of Autumn 
impart such beauty to the earth as glowing sunsets to 
the sky. Yet, as in that lovely victim of a fell 
disease, who sits cushioned in a sick chamber, with 
hands white as the snowy pillows that support her 
form, and eyes that shine with a strange, unusual 
lustre, and cheeks tinted like a delicate rose, the 
| beauties of autumn are those of decay: and he who 
can hold converse with nature may, as if there were 
**tongues in trees,” hear this solemn voice sounding 
| forth on the ears of a heedless world, ‘* We all do 
fade as a leaf.” In these dying leaves, man beholds 
| the affecting emblems of himself. Beautiful, but 
solemn sight, they teach us that by-and-by this life 
| and world shall know us no more than the trees shall 
| know them. 

Autumn leaves fade to fall, The connection 
between their fragile forms and the stem grows weak, 
the flow of sap stagnates, and at length ceases—and 
they die; and now a wind, the howling herald of 
winter, strikes the tree and strips it naked. Flying 
leaves fill the troubled air, go whirling along the ground, 
and, swept from their parent stem to be scattered far 
and wide, present a sight that suggests sad thoughts 
to thoughtful minds—how sin has broken the holy ties 
which united us to God ; how sinners are hurried away 
and along by the power of temptation ; in the case of 
the best, how true the words, ‘‘ Our iniquities like the 
wind have carried us away.” 

Here, thank God, the emblem ceases. Swept away 
by the gale, tossed by eddies into rotting heaps, left 
on roads to be trodden under foot and mingled with 
the mire, or dropped into brawling streams that 
convey them, madly dancing, to the river which flings 
its wreck ashore or floats them out to sea, they return 
no more to the parent from whose arms they were 
torn, But the ravages of sin are not irremediable. 
Whom it has carried away from God, Jesus has come 
to restore, and by faith in his blood restores,— 
‘¢ Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted, that are far 
from righteousness, I bring near my righteousness.” 
** Return ye backsliding children, and I will heal 
your backslidings.” And such power does the grace 
of God impart to believers, that, though once like 
withered leaves, which winds whirl into the air, roll 
along the road, and seizing, fling into flood or fire, 
they now withstand temptations,—as a crag the roar- 
ing blast, or a tree with roots rifted in the solid 
rock, the tempest that may shake, but cannot remove 
it—‘‘ They that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be moved.” 

While her forests with their sere and yellow leaves 
warn us of our own decay and death, the fields of 
Autumn recall to thoughtful minds truths yet more 
solemn. These fields give as they get. This abundant 
crop, and that scanty one, teach us, that they who 
| in prayers, sacrifices, and-labours for the cause of 
| God, sow sparingly, shall reap also sparingly, but 
| that they, on the other hand, who sow bountifully, 

shall reap also bountifully—learning in heaven, if 
| not on earth, that God loveth a large and cheerful 
giver. 





| Moreover, what husbandman ever reaped wheat 
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from acres he sowed with barley? Be the season 
favourable or adverse, be the soil the richest loam or 
hungry moorland, as was the kind of seed sown in 
Spring, so is the kind of harvest reaped in Autumn. 
Even so, as in those fields where the same grain falls 
to the reaper’s sickle that fell from the sower’s 
hand, as man soweth in his life he shall reap at 
his death; ‘*Be not deceived,” says Paul, ‘‘ God 
is not mocked ; whatsocver a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap; for he that soweth to the flesh [in- 
dulges in the lusts of the flesh] shall of the flesh 
reap corruption [the miseries of hell]; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” 

Moreover, the season which retifzds us of these 
truths reminds us of the grand occasion when they 
shall be realised—to the everlasting joy of some, and 
the everlasting sorrow of others. Around us the 
emblems of our death hang in the tinted foliage, and 
lie at our feet in withered leaves ; above us, the sun, 
as if himself decaying and wan with age, sheds a 
fainter light, communicates a feebler warmth, and, 
like man in the evening of life, goes earlier to bed, 
and is later to rise! but before us the field with its 
crowd of reapers, and flashing sickles, and falling 
corn—to be borne off, the grain to the garner, the 
chaff to the fire—suggests something yet more solemn 
—the most solemn scene of which this world shall be 


the theatre ; the last great assize: all Adam’s family 


met face to face for the first and the last time, in one 


vast assembly ; the God of Glory descending to judg- | 


ment; the great white throne filled by the august 
person of his Son ; the crowd of angels, ministers to do 
his will, and give, in the curse executed on one class 
and the crowns conferred on another, to every man 
according to his deeds, entering the vast, awed, 
agitated, solemn multitude to part it into two great 
divisions ; to call those who have accepted Christ to 
glory, and consign such as have unhappily rejected 
him to inexpressible and endless woe. Giving a 
grandeur and solemnity to the scene which, though 
unheeded, perhaps, either by the farmer who is 
thinking only of his profits or the reapers who are 
thinking only of their gains, belongs to none other 
scene on earth,—Jesus said, ‘‘ The harvest is the end 
of the world ; and the reapers are the angels. As 
therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the 
fire, so shall it be in the end of this world. The Son 
of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity, and shall cast them intoa 
furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” Yes: let us hear; heed the warning ; 
seek and embrace the Saviour; and in making our 
calling and election sure, work while it is called to-day, 
lest we should have to bemoan our folly, and cry, as 
we look back with unavailing regrets on the past, and 
forward with shrinking dread on the future, ‘Tus 
HARVEST IS PAST, THE SUMMER IS ENDED, AND WE ARE 
NOT SAVED ! ” 








THE OLD AGE OF ST. PETER. 


Tue life of the great Apostle, to whom the Lord 
of the Church assigned this name as at once charac- 
teristic and prophetic,* may be divided, both natu- 
rally and conveniently, into four distinct periods. Of 
these, the last only forms the special subject-matter 
of the present inquiry ; but, as it can hardly be con- 
sidered except in its relations to the antecedent 
history, it will be necessary so far to take a brief 
glance at them also. 

(1.) Of the years, probably between thirty and 
forty, that preceded the preaching of the Baptist, we 
are told little or nothing, and are left to inference or 
conjecture. Within certain limits there is little risk 
of error in the picture that suggests itself. The boy- 
hood at Bethsaida (John i, 44), spent chiefly in his 
father’s calling: the experience of all the chances and 
perils of the fisherman’s life, stormy nights, and 
labour often fruitless ; intercourse with the peasants 
of the villages, and the publicans or douaniers of the 
towns of Galilee ; visits, annual, or it may be more 





* The two occasions on which the name was solemnly bestowed are 
both of them significant. First, when as yet his faith had only showed 
itself in accepting the testimony of Andrew, that he had ‘‘ found the 
Christ,” and coming, for the first time, before his Lord, he was greeted 
with the strange words, ‘ Thou art Simon, the son of Jona, thou 
shalt be called Cephas” (John i, 42). And secondly, when he had been 

ed, this time through no human testimony, but by a direct apocalypse 

to the yet higher truth, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
Ged,” and then heard the meaning of the name brought’ out, “‘ Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church” (Matt. xvi. 13). 


| frequent, to the great feasts of Jerusalem ; the weekly 
| Sabbath service in the synagogue ; this must have been 
| his life, as it was that of the thousands that were 
| living round him, Education there was probably 
none but of the most elementary character. When 
the two, Peter and John, stood before the Sanhedrim, 
those who listened wondered at’ their boldness, because 
‘¢ they were unlearned and ignorant men,” had re- 
ceived no training like that which was given in the 
schools of Jerusalem (Acts iv. 13). It was, however, 
one great blessing of the synagogue system, one which 
was transmitted to the Christian Church, and has 
been perpetuated in our own parochial machinery, 
that it did provide even in the smallest village, 
wherever there were as many as ten householders, 
some means for raising the youth of Israel out of the 
brute ignorance in which the masses in heathen 
countries were left to live and die. The resident 
Rabbi was of necessity qualified to: be a teacher, and 
often gathered the boys of the town into an actual 
school. Few were left in total ignorance of the law, 
which, at the age of twelve, every Jewish youth was 
bound to observe.* They learnt to repeat their 





* At this age, in the popular language of the Jews, after an exami- 
nation in the elements of religious knowledge, they became Children 
of the Law, and shared with their parents in the observance of Jewish 
feasts. Our Lord’s journey to Jerusalem, then apparently for 
| the first time guing up to Jerusalem, to keep the passover, and his 
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Shema, the great creed of Israel: ** Hear, O Israel : 
The Lord our God is one Lord.” The verses written 
on their phylacteries were committed to memory.* 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the Proverbs of 
Solomon were probably the chief text books of educa- 
tion. It was no exceptional case when the Apostle, 
speaking to the offspring of a mixed marriage in a 
heathen country, said emphatically, ‘* From a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures daily” (2 Tim. 
iv. 15). 

Of the events of St. Peter’s life we of course know no- 
thing ; but we may surmise, without much risk of error, 
that the wild insurrection of the Zealots, who, under 
Judas of Galilee (a.p. 6), in the days of the taxing 
(Acts v. 37), dared to defy the whole power of Rome, 
must have stirred the feelings of his boyhood or early 
youth. One of these Zealots, once probably a follower 
of Judas, we have even in the number of the twelve,t 
and to the confused hopes and dreams thus formed 
we may look as the source of that longing expectation 
of ‘fa kingdom to be restored to Israel,” to which 
even the Apostles clung with so strange a tenacity 
(Acts i. 6). More distinctly we may think of the 
companionship with his elder brother, Andrew ; of 
his marriage with some Galilean maiden, probably of 
his own rank in life; of their purchase of a house in 
Capernaum, and, it may be, a small farm on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee ; of the children prattling at 
their knees, the joy of their father’s heart.t But 
above all, in those early years must have been laid the 
deep foundations of that friendship with the son of 
Zebedee, which lasted even to the end, and of which 
the Gospel of the beloved disciple bears so many 
traces.§ The hot impetuosity of Simon, and the fiery 
energy of the Son of Thunder, must have drawn them 


together, as kindred natures are attracted to each | 


other, and we can hardly doubt that they, sharing 
the restless fever of the time, looked for the Son of 
David, who was to come before long and claim his 
father’s throne. The words of joy at finding the 
Messiah, imply a long and yearning expectation (John 
i, 41). 

a With the preaching of the Baptist there came 
the first great change. The rumour spread that a 


“sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
oo Saas,” give us the analogous stage in the unfolding of the 
perfect life. 

* The passages so written were the following :— 

1, ‘Sanctify unto me all the first-born,” &c, (Exod. xiii. 2—10). 
a, 1840) it shall be when the Lord shall bring thee,” &¢. (Exod. 

ii —16). 

3. “ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord,” &c. (Deut. vi. 


4—9). 

4. ‘‘ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God,” &c. (Deut. vi. 13—22). 

The ground of selection in the first three appears to have been the 
occurrence of the words, “they shall be a sign upon thine hand,” 
“frontlets between thine eyes.” There is something striking and 
instructive in the fact that words from 3, 4, were the weapons with 
which our Lord baffled the attacks of the tempter, and that they 
formed throughout the key-note of his teaching. 

¢ ‘Simon, called Zelotes” (Luke vi. 15). The name inaccurately 
ig as ‘‘ Canaanite,” in the Authorized Version of St. Matthew and 

it. Mark, means the same thing. 

t This seems the natural inference from our Lord’s answer to 
St. Peter’s boast, ‘‘ We have left all, and have followed thee,” “ Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands ” (Mark x. 29). 
The marriage is more distinctly recorded Mark i. 30; Matt. viii. 14. 

§ The assumption that the feeling which shows itself in St. John’s 
Gospel is one of poor rivalry and jealousy, is almost the most ground- 
less as it is almost the most offensive hypothesis in M. Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. Such a thought could scarcely have commended itself to any 
one in whom the capacity for friendship had not been extinguished in 
sentimentalism. 





great prophet had risen up; and Simon, with other 
Galileans, chiefly, it would seem, those who shared 
his Messianic hopes, went to Bethabara, on the east 
side of Jordan, where John was baptising (John i. 28). 
They were among the multitudes who, moved by that 
strong, earnest preaching, confessed their sins, and 
plunged into the waters of the Jordan, as washing 
away the evil of their past deeds, and entering on a 
better life. What followed is familiar to every reader 
of the Gospel, and need not be repeated here, except 
in its leading outlines, To find the new teacher 
greater than John, and to feel, before any sign or 
wonder had been wrought, that this was indeed the 
Christ,—to receive the new name, Cephas, or Peter, 
witness not of the strength which he then had, but 
of the work to which he was cailed, and the character 
that was needed for it,—to return for a time to the 
old life, then to leave it, and with it to leave, without 
abandoning, home, and wife, and children, in order 
to take his place among the fishers of men,—to be 
led gradually out of earthly dreams and poor ambi- 
tions to the true thought of a kingdom of God,—to 
take his place first within the circle of the Twelve, 
and among the Twelve to be called to the foremost 
rank, to pass into the inner circle, the elect of the 
elect,—to be present with those other chosen ones in 
the moment of highest glory on the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, and the moment of deepest humilia- 
tion in the garden of Gethsemane,—after those divine 
experiences, to forsake and deny his Master through a 
coward fear of the rough tongues of Roman soldiers 
and Jewish housemaids, to meet his Lord’s reproach- 
ful yet forgiving glance, and to rush into the dark, 
throw himself on the ground, and weep bitterly ;— 
this was what lay before him in the future, which 
then he saw not. Through all these changes we see 
the natural character of the man breaking out ever 
and anon, and showing its evil and its good. He is 
foremost in his confession, and the first to retract ; 
he alone throws himself into the waves to join the 
loved Form that he saw through the darkness of the 
night, and then, his faith failing him, begins to 
sink ; prominent in all questionings and murmurings, 
impetuous, zealous, but also wavering and inconstant ; 
in years a man, but in character a wayward boy, 
needing the education of a Divine guide or teacher. 
That guidance was necessary to lead him to the true 
thoughts of God, and of the kingdom, and of Christ ; 
it was needed also to prevent the friendship which had 
been the blessing of his life from passing into bitter- 
ness. Peter’s question, ‘* What shall we have there- 
fore ?”—the prayer of the sons of Zebedee, that they 
might sit, one on their Lord’s right hand, the other 
on his left, in his kingdom, the vexed displeasure to 
which that prayer gave rise,—all this gives tokens 
of a jealous rivalry which, but for the lesson which 
checked it, might have passed on into the bitterness 
which M. Renan traces, and may claim as the first 
| discoverer, in the Gospel of the beloved disciple. But 
the lesson was learnt effectually. On the night of the 
Last Supper their words and glances show the full ° 
confidence of friendship (John xiii. 24, 25). Peter, 
in the shame or confusion of his repentance, turns to 
John for help, and is not repelled—with him he must 
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have spent the hours of that solemn Sabbath that 
followed the Crucifixion*—with him he went, as if 
after a midnight vigil, very early in the morning, to 
the sepulchre in the garden. When Peter hears of 
the trial in the far future which is to test the thrice- 
asserted love, and cancel, as it wero, the thrice-repeated 
denial, he turns with eager affection to ask, ‘‘ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?” (John xxi. 21.) 

(3.) The next period of the Apostle’s life is that of 
highest activity and fame. He takes the place as- 
signed to him as the spokesman of the Twelve; the 
holder of the Keys, binding and loosing, forgiving 
and retaining sins. The Spirit descends on him as on 
the others. He shares with them the marvellous 
power of the Gift of Tongues, but he stands forth 
conspicuous among the rest as the chief prophet in 
that ‘‘ goodly fellowship.” The man who had quailed 
in the porch of the High Priest’s palace, stands un- 
abashed before the High Priest himself, and all the 
priests, elders, and scribes of the great Sanhedrim, 
denounces their guilt, reasons with them out of their 
own Scriptures. His voice we cannot doubt was 
listened to in the Church with most reverence. By. 
his hands signs and wonders were wrought in the 
name of God’s *‘ holy servant,+ Jesus.” Men brought 
their sick and laid them in the streets, that even the 
very **shadow of Peter,” as he passed by, might 
‘‘ overshadow some of them” (Acts v. 15). And 
still the old friendship lasts. Peter and John go up 
together ‘to the temple, together stand before the 
council, For a time, it may be, the new element 
brought into the Church by the admission of the 
** Grecians,” or Hellenistic Jews,t tended a little to 
diminish his influence. They could not feel the same 
confidence in the Galilean Apostle as had been felt by 
those who had seen and known him during the 
ministry of his Lord (Acts vi. 1) ; and the very fact 
that the whole brunt of the persecution raised by 
Saul fell not on him, but on Stephen (Acts vi. 9, 
11), shows at once, both that there must have been a 
new element in the teaching of the latter, and that 
he must have occupied for the time a more command- 
ing position among the preachers of the Faith even 
than the chief of the Apostles. The death of the 
great martyr, and the dispersion of the greater part 
of the disciples,§ must have restored the old pre- 
eminence ; and the work assigned to him in the his- 
tory of Cornelius raised him to a position, if possible, 
yet more commanding. At Joppa, the great sea- 





* The two had been together in Gethsemane. Both had gone, John 
hermes A Peter into the High Priest’s palace (John xviii, 15). Jobn 
mus 
and yet they are once again together, within less than two days, on 
the morning of the Resurrection. What passed between the two in 
that solemn interval which the Gospels shroud in silence we know 
5 gs the inference that they must have been together is irre- 
sistible. 

t Not “child,” as in the Authorized Version. The Greek word 

corresponds to ‘‘the Servant of the Lord” in Isaiah xlii.1, 19; 
xliii. 10 ; lii. 13. 
_ $ Not proselytes from Greek countries, but Jews who were settled 
in them, spoke Greek habitually, and used the Septuagint or Greek 
version of the Old Testament. Contrasted with these in the Apostolic 
Church were the Hebrews, sc. the Jews of Palestine, who spoke 
only or chiefly the Aramaic or degenerate Hebrew of their own 
country. 

§ The fact that the Apostles remained at Jerusalem during this 
crisis, and could remain safely, while it was in part a proof of their 
courageous love, shows also that, in some way or other, their teaching 
was not so directly antagonistic to the system of the Pharisces as that 
of Stephen had been. 


ave been cognisant of, if not an actual witness of the denial ; | 





port of the South of Palestine, where the crowd of 
sailors, traders, artizans of other nations, mingled 
with the Jewish population, living in the house of a 
man whose calling in the eyes of the stricter Jews 
was looked on as unclean, his thoughts may well have 
turned with hope, perplexity, and fear, to the wide 
Western Sea which spread out before him, and the 
vision which taught him to think of no man, circum- 
cised or uncircumcised, as ‘‘common and unclean,” 
gave him the guidance which he needed. In quite 
another sense than that which medieval credulity 
gave to the words, he had the keys of the kingdom, 
and, thus taught, he opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles, so wide that no man afterwards, not 
even he himself, could shut it. It was given to him 
to be the human instrument of the foundation of the 
Gentile as well of the Jewish Church. In another 
than the Romish sense, the Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, the Universal Fellowship of 
Believers, may look to him as to the Rock on which 
its Lord has built it. 

(4.) It would be interesting with an unsurpassed 
interest to trace step by step the history of the years 
that followed, but here our materials all but fail 
us. We see him indeed exposed to the sharp perse- 
cution which, under the revived monarchy of Herod 
Agrippa, and the consequent ascendancy of the 
Sadducees’ faction, attacked the Apostles who had 
hitherto escaped. We watch what may have been 
the first step in a life of missionary activity, or 
more probably of a falling back for a time into the 
shelter of a hiding-place. Obviously the one great 
fact, or rather series of facts, in them, of which we 
should watch the unfolding with absorbing eager- 
ness, would be the relation between the two teachers 
whose names are foremost in that great period of the 
Church’s history, between the one who was to be 
known as the ‘ greatest,” and him who was content 
to be thought of as the “least” of the Apostles 
(1 Cor. xv. 9). Contrasted in many ways, they un- 
doubtedly were from the first. On the one side, a 
youth and manhood spent in the rough toil of the 
fisherman and the peasant ; on the other, the instruc- 
tion of the schools of Tarsus, and the full training of 
a scribe in those of Jerusalem, sitting at the feet of 
Gamaliel: on the one side, as far as we can gather, a 
frame indicating strength and energy, a stature that 
commanded respect, a voice clear and powerful (Acts 
ii. 14) ; on the other, a ‘‘ bodily presence weak,” and 
‘*a speech contemptible” (2 Cor. x. 10). On the 


| one side, again, not the claim only, but the actual 


possession of a fuller knowledge of the teaching of 
Christ on earth, through three years of close com- 
panionship; on the other, not the claim only but 
the actual possession of a fuller knowledge of the 
mind of Christ as the Lord and Teacher of His 
Church. In the early stages, however, the contrast 
did not pass into any real, or even apparent an- 
tagonism. In spite of the distrust of the disciples 
he received the persecutor Saul into his house, as a 
brother in the faith! (Gal. ii 18) Fourteen years 
afterwards (years of which we know absolutely 
nothing of his life or work), when the work of Paul 
was already coming to be known as wider and 
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mightier than his own, he was found still faithful to 
the lesson which the history of Cornelius had taught 
him. In the great controversy whether circumcision, 
and with it the whole yoke of Judaism, was to be 
imposed on the Gentile converts, he gave no grudging 
or half-hearted support to the cause of which Paul 
was the great leader, extended to him and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship, brought forward his own 
experience, entered his protest against the Judaizing 
party, as putting a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples which the Jewish Christians themselves and 
their fathers had been unable to bear (Acts xv., 
Gal. ii.). 

Between the council at Jerusalem, and the pro- 
bable date of the Epistles, our knowledge is still 
scantier and dimmer. St. Paul is the foremost figure 
in the Church’s work, and all others, even the chief 
of the Apostles, fall into the background. Here and 
there we get glimpses of work limited in its range, 
partly by his acceptance of the ‘* Gospel of the cir- 
cumcision ” as his special trust (Gal. ii. 9), and partly 
also by the fact that in his mission-work he was 
accompanied by his wife—like himself no longer 
young, and unequal, we may well believe, to the 
more perilous and laborious journeys which marked 
the activity of St. Paul.* Another influence, how- 
ever, was at work only too successfully, which tended 
at once to give him a spurious prominence, and to 
reduce him, so far as it operated, to a real insig- 
nificance. The converted Pharisees, who had brought 
their Phariseeism into the Church of Christ (Acts 
xv. 5), the Judaizing party who dogged the footsteps 
of St. Paul at every turn, slandering his character 
for truth and purity and consistency and common 
honesty (2 Cor. i. 17 ; vii. 2; viii. 20; xi. 12; Gali 
10), undoing, as far as it was possible for them to undo, 
his work, were at this time making desperate efforts 
to claim St. Peter as their leader. Emissaries from 
that section of the Church appeared in Galatia and at 
Corinth, speaking in the name of Cephas, claiming 
themselves to be special delegates,t clothed with 
extraordinary power, from the foremost of the Twelve. 
It was easy to represent this recognition of the 
Church of the Circumcision as the region of his own 
activity as showing a want of sympathy with St. 
Paul’s work among the Gentiles, his own adherence 
to the customs of Moses as a protest against the 
conduct of one who became to those that were with- 
out the Law, as without the Law himself. So accord- 
ingly it was that the cry, ‘I am of Cephas,” was 
heard among the party-watchwords in wild debate at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 12). It lies in the nature of all 
party warfare, that those who thus used his name 
would try to force him into accepting the position 
which they thus assigned to him. They would repeat 
to him every slander against the rival teacher, which 
they circulated among the churches. He would hear 
as James heard, that the Apostle of the Uncircumcision 
was not only proclaiming to the Gentiles their free- 





* May we not trace an unconscious embodiment of his own expe- 
rience in the words which bid husbands to“ give honour unto the 
wife as unto the weaker vessel ?”—(1 Peter iii. 7 ; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 5). 

t ‘*The very chiefest Apostles.” There is a touch of sarcasm in the 
phrase. ‘‘The envoys extra-ordinary ” of the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salem (2 Cor. xi. 5; xii. 11). 





dom in the Gospel, but was going beyond the limits 
marked out by the Synod of Jerusalem, “teaching 
all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, nor to walk after their customs” (Acts xxi, 
21). It would not be difficult for them, by tearing 
words from the context of thought, or acts from the 
context of the life, to justify the charge. He had 
said repeatedly and emphatically, that ‘‘ circumcision 
was nothing” (1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. v. 6; vi. 15), 
that the Law tended to increase sin (Gal. iii. 19; 
Rom. iii. 20; v. 20; vii. 7). He had taught men 
(here, as it might be argued, in direct contravention 
of the decrees of the Council), that they might with- 
out scruple, except in one special case, eat of things 
sacrificed to idols (1 Cor. x. 27, 28). 

It was natural that such resolute persistency should 
have some result, and for a moment the effect was 
that of placing the two great Apostles in a real, as 
well as seeming, antagonism to each other. At some 
period, probably two or three years after their meet- 
ing at Jerusalem, and St. Paul’s departure from 
Antioch on his second missionary journey, and in 
order, it may be, to fill up the gap left by the depar- 
ture of so many teachers (Paul, Barnabas, Silas, 
Mark), Peter came down to the city which was, as it 
were, the mother of all the churches of the Gentiles, 
as Jerusalem was of all the churches of the Jews. 
At that city the disciples had just received the name 
which has since risen to such a world-wide glory, but 
which was then comparatively unknown, which was 
never used by the disciples of each other, or by the 
unbelieving Jews of the believing, which does not 
occur once in the whole teaching of St. Paul.* The 
question which was now at issue was whether he would 
find in that new name a stronger tie of brotherhood 
than that of Abraham or Israel, or fall back within 
the old barriers, behind the old wall of partition. At 
first he was consistent with himself. He acted as the 
vision of Joppa and the history of Cornelius had 
taught him to act. He counted no man common 
and unclean. He mingled freely with the Gentile 
Christians, entered into their family life, shared their 
meals, partook of their agape, or feasts of charity, 
united with these feasts the higher Supper of the Lord 
(Gal. ii. 12). But the Judaizing party, with the 
reckless and restless tenacity which marked their 
policy, were determined to counteract this protest 
against their own exclusiveness. Whether those who 
came as delegates from James were abusing his name 
as they had done once before (Acts xv. 24; Gal. ii. 
12), or whether they had so far worked on him as to 
draw from him the expression of some wish, for- 
getting the different circumstances of the two 
churches, that Peter at Antioch would follow the 
same line of action as he was following at Jerusalem, 
we do not know. In either case it might have been 
plausibly argued that there was no inconsistency with 








* “The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch” (Acts xi. 
26). It was natural, therefore, that there chiefly the persecution to, 
which the Church was exposed should first turn upon the name so 
given, and in St. Peter's words, ‘‘If any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed” (1 Peter iv. 16), we may see the natural result 
of that residence in Antioch which we learn neither from his own 
Epistles nor yet from the Acts, but only from St, Paul’s incidental 
mention of it in Gal. iii, U1. 
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the decrees of the Council, that the Gentile converts 
were left free to do as they liked in all things morally 
indifferent, that the Law was recognised as binding 
upon Jews only. The result of the argument, and of 
the real or alleged authority of James, was to throw 
Peter into a state of melancholy vacillation. The 
scene in the gateway of the High Priest’s palace was 
acted over again, and the Apostle who had been bold 
before the danger came, or when backed by a nume- 
rous following, shrank from standing alone against 
the violence and yells and anathemas of the Judaizers., 
“Fearing them of the circumcision, he separated 
himself,” and by that single act undid his former work, 
went backwards to a standing-ground that he had 
forsaken, built again the things that he had destroyed, 
helped, so far as in him lay, to make the chasm be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Churches wider and 
more lasting. 

Such was the position of the two parties at Antioch 
when Paul arrived there, probably during the journey 
briefly mentioned but not narrated in Acts xviii, 22.* 
He saw at once, with his wonted clearness of insight, 
all that was at stake, and resolved once more, as 
before in the case of Titus, ‘* to give way by subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour.” (Gal. ii. 5.) To do so 
would have been to acquiesce in a condemnation of 
his own conduct, to sanction a lasting division be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Churches, to make the 
glorious reality of a Church Universal, the brother- 
hood of mankind in Christ, an unattainable ideal. 
He found public feeling outside the narrow limits of 
the party which St. Peter was identifying with the 
Church, strongly against him,t but no one, it would 
seem, had as yet ventured to stand forth in open 
opposition to the Apostle to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been entrusted, to the rock 
upon whom the Church was to be built. Yet so skil- 
fully had the faction played its part, professing here 
at least to recognise the rights of the Gentile believers, 
and taking their stand on what all had agreed to as a 
compact, that even “‘ Barnabas was carried away with 
their dissimulation” (Gal. ii, 13). Unconscious of 
any inconsistency, perhaps priding himself on return- 
ing to the same ground that he had occupied before, 
he too withdrew from those with whom he had lived 


home the charge of inconsistency against the great 
Apostle. ‘‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews” 
(Peter continued, it would appear from this, to adhere 
to the letter of the vision at Joppa, while he lost 
sight of its significance, eating meats which the Jew 
would look on as unclean, yet shrinking from the 
society of the uncircumcised as polluting, or at least 
unfitting for him) ‘‘ why compellest thou the Gentiles 
to live as do the Jews?” This was the real question 
at issue. It was easy to say that the Gentiles were 
left free, that the yoke of the Law was not imposed 
on them; but in reality they were brought under a 
coercion of the most stringent kind. They were 
practically told that the adoption of Judaism was the 
condition of their communion with the Church of the 
Apostles. Without this, there might indeed be a 
formal recognition of their membership in the Church, 
but practically they would be treated still as mem- 
bers of a different and inferior body, still outside the 
barrier, still as ‘‘ heathens and publicans.” 

What followed this startling antagonism between 
the two great preachers of the faith, what other scenes 
brought the great drama of St. Peter’s life towards its 
conclusion, we know not. The silence of St. Luke as 
to the contest itself, and as to the whole period of St. 
Peter’s history to which it belonged, is every way 
significant, Writing as the friend and companion of 
St. Paul, he wrote, we may well believe, what that 
teacher would have him write,—would not dwell on 
the momentary weakness and inconsistency of the 
Apostle whose name had been set up in rivalry with 
his, would much rather seek to show how it had been 
given to him to open the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles, how he had been a chief instrument in as- 
suring them their freedom. The Acts of the Apostles 
do not profess to give us any full record of the work 
of the Twelve. Their labours, journeyings, martyr- 
doms, are left to the dim uncertainties of tradition. 
We have but the Acts of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
even of these only enough to enable us to see how 
each worked according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ, —how, in spite of temporary estrangement, they 
were one in heart and mind, joined in a brotherhood 
indivisible, 





previously in closest bonds of brotherhood. It was a 
crisis that called for the spirit of an Athanasius or a 
Luther, and that spirit was found in St. Paul. 
Regardless of all the prestige of authority that 
gathered round the great name of Peter, regardless 
for the time, though not forgetful, of the great work 
which he had done for the Church of Christ, he 
** withstood him to the face before all.” He and 
those who acted with him were “not walking up- 
rightly according to the truth of the Gospel” (Gal. 
ii, 14); were dwelling on the words of a compact 
with the hair-splitting dexterity of casuists, not enter- 
ing into the heart and spirit of the life of brother- 
hood in Christ. With sharp burning words he pressed 

* On this hypothesis, more probable in itself than any other, he 
came fresh from Jerusalem, better informed perhaps than Peter as to 
the real wishes and feelings of St. James, and the scene on which he | 


dwells so emphatically in Gal. ii, 13, 14, was then of comparatively 
recent date, and still fresh in his memory. 
“because he was to be | 


t Not, as in the Authorized Version, 
blamed,” but ‘because he had been condemned.” | 








Beyond this, then, our knowledge of the old age of 
St. Peter is traditional and conjectural. All that we 
| can do is to compare the traditions with notices and 
hints dropped unconsciously im the Epistles, to see 
how far the one confirms the other, and to indicate 
the salient points in the closing pages of the life that 
thus comes to stand out clearly from the darkness. 

(1.) There is a probability indefinitely great that at 
some period subsequent to the scene at Antioch, Peter 
| found his way, journeying probably through the pro- 
| vinces of Asia, to the great Imperial city. There, 
| still accompanied by his wife, and by the disciple who 
was as his own son by adoption, still true to his 
calling as the Apostle of the Circumcision, he preached 
to his brethren of the stock of Abraham, and became 
not indeed the founder, but in part the organiser of 
the Roman Church, Difficult as it is to arrive at 
chronological accuracy, it seems probable that we may 
ascribe the journey through the Asiatic churches to 
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the period of two years and upwards of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment at Caesarea and at Rome, and his arrival 
at the latter city between St. Paul’s first and second 
imprisonments, Neither the Acts of the Apostles 
nor St. Paul’s Epistles, nor yet St. Peter’s, give any 
trace of the two having met again. Once, however, 
it may be they did meet, or stranger and more touch- 
ing still, knew of each other’s presence in the Imperial 
city, perhaps in the same prison, without meeting. 
There, as the old legend tells, Peter, seeking to es- 
cape the pressing danger, passing out of the gate of 
Rome upon the Appian Way, saw in vision the same 
face that had once before turned and looked upon him 
in the High Priest’s palace, and turned back with a 
new confidence to bear his testimony unto the death. * 
There, as he passed to the place of execution, 
‘* girded ” by another’s hand, and carried ‘‘ whither 
he would not” (John xxi, 18), he turned to the wife 
who had been so long the faithful sharer of all the 
chances and changes of his life, and bade her be of 
good cheer as being an heir together with him of the 
grace of life. There sentenced to die, not as a Roman 
citizen, like St. Paul, but as a Jewish malefactor, he 
too was crucified, choosing, as the legend runs, which 
art has made familiar, to be nailed to the cross, not as 
his Lord had been, but with his head downwards. 
The Epistles confirm much that tradition thus re- 
ports tous. ‘She that is at Babylon saluteth you” 
(1 Peter v. 13). Of the three views which have been 
taken of this passage, that which rests on by far the 
strongest grounds is that which sees in ‘* Babylon” 
not the old half-desolate city on the Euphrates, nor a 
town of the same name in Egypt, but the mystical 
name of Rome. The language of the Apocalypse 
shows how familiar such hidden meanings were, how 
natural it would be to the Asiatic Christians to under- 
stand that by it was meant the new Babylon, the mis- 
tress of the nations (Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 8).t 
If, as seems probable enough, we see in the Revelation 
of St. John the great ingathering of prophecies and 
visions that had before been presented singly, we may 
well believe that St. Peter’s use of the words was 
significant. He taught the believers of the dispersion, 
i.e., chiefly the Jewish converts, to look forward to a 
judgment upon the city of the Czsars as searching 
and overwhelming as that which had broken up the 
vast monarchy of the Chaldeans. In this case, there- 
fore, we have in the Epistle what coincides with the 
tradition ; and the mention, not of the Church,t but of 
the woman, that was elect with those to whom she sends 
her greeting, adds yet another link. She, her hus- 
band’s companion in travel, might well send a saluta- 
tion to those whom she had known, whose wives and 
daughters she had probably taught to aspire after a 





* The legend may possibly find a partial confirmation in 2 Peter i. 
14. The life of St. Paul gives us repeated instances of this personal 
manifestation of the Lord’s presence (Acts xviii. 9; xxii. 18; xxiii. 
11). St. John had a like vision in Patmos (Rev. i. 13). Was it strange 
that the same should be given to St. Peter? 

t So in later Rabbinic writings Edom is the received synonyme for 
Rome, possibly because Babylon had been preoccupied, as it were, by 
Christian writers. 
against the historical Babylon were conveyed, by a strange use of 


peer vwreiting, , aroughs the otherwise unmeaning name of Sheshak ; of those now extant were then written. 


er, XXV. . 41.) So, also, Rahab had been the prophetic name 
or Egypt (Pe pa, 4, Ixxxix, 10; Is. li 9: and (in the Hebrew) | 
xxx. 7); and Jareb of the ‘ing of "Assyria (Hos. v. 13, x. 6). 

t The word “Church,” as the italics show, is interpol: ated by the 
translators. 





So, even in the time of Jeremiah, prophecies | 


higher and purer life, to whom she had presented a 
type of womanhood as yet new and strange to them.* 
The mention of Mark, whom St. Paul’s Epistles show 
to have been at Rome during his first imprisonment 


| (Col. iv. 10, Philemon 24), and of Silvanus, his friend 


and fellow-worker, not under the Hebrew name by 
which Peter had once known him (Acts xv. 22, 32), 
but under its new Latinised form, leads to the same 
conclusion. 

(2.) To this period of his life also we may assign, 
without much risk of error, the work which a very 
early tradition ascribes to him of putting on record, 
through St. Mark’s help as an interpreter and ama- 
nuensis, what he remembered and thought it right 
to publish of his Lord’s work and teaching. To trace 
the internal evidence of that origination of the Gospel 
which bears St. Mark’s name—to show the signs of a 
vividness of perception and the otuches of graphic 
power which indicate the testimony of an eye-witness, 
before whose mind the old past was living once 
again—to point out the hundred points of contact 
between that Gospel and the Epistles of St. Peter— 
will be the subject of a separate study. Here we can 
only point to words in the Epistles which fall in with 
the tradition, as indicating something like the pur- 
pose which was in this manner carried into effect. 
These we find in close connection with his recollections 
of the past, of the vision on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration, of the last recorded scene on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. Once and again we have the words, 
**T will not be negligent to put you in remembrance 
of these things. . . . . Yea, I think it meet, as long 
as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting 
you in remembrance.” Yet further, ** Moreover I will 
endeavour that ye may be able after my decease to 
have these things in remembrance” (2 Peter i. 12—15). 
Would not this purpose ripen naturally into act, and 
lead him to place on record the acts and words which 
would help to convince others, as they had convinced 
him, that he bad not followed “cunningly devised 
fables” ? 

(3.) But at some time or other in this period of 
his life we must think of him as coming into contact 
for the first time with what must have been a new 
treasure of wisdom and knowledge, equivalent almost 
to a new apocalypse of truth. During the thirty 
years or so that had passed since the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, the two, as we have seen, had but 
seldom met. ‘True, he had once heard in brief out- 
line the substance of the Gospel which St. Paul 
preached to the Gentiles (Gal. ii, 2). True, he had 
publicly recognised his teaching and his work ; but, 
after this, there had been an interval of separation and 
distrust, for a time, of actual antagonism, brought 
about, as we have seen, by ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation. During all those years, the only time in 
which he listened to St. Paul’s voice was when it spoke 
in sharp reproof at Antioch. We have no reason to 
think it likely that any of St. Paul’s Epistles would 
at that time come within his reach. But two indeed 
But now,’ 
in a his old age, he came in contact with Silvanus, who 








* > Hare again, as before, we are free to trace a personal element in 
Peter iii. 1—7. 
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for years had been St. Paul’s companion, who was 
joined with him in the salutations to the churches of 
Thessalonica, who possibly acted as his amanuensis in 
writing the Epistle to the Romans.* From him, 
therefore, Peter may well have obtained a copy of 
some at least of the great Epistles in which the teach- 
ing of the Apostle of the Gentiles has come down to 
us for an everlasting possession.t Can we not picture 
to ourselves the flood of new feelings and thoughts 
which would rush in upon his soul as he sat and read 
them? Delight to find a heart that beat so entirely 
in unison with his own, loving Christ as he himself 
loved Him, a truth essentially the same, though pre- 
senting here and there different phases, and including 
** some things hard to be understood,” a new warmth 
of affection towards the ‘‘ beloved brother Paul,” who, 
when the; last met, had reproved him so sharply— 
wider thoughts, it may be, than he had had before 
known as to the mystery of Christ and the hidden 
symbolism of the types and shadows of the Law,—all 
these are traceable in his Epistles; and this also, 
the influence of the teaching of St. Paul on the 
mind of St. Peter, will well repay a distinct and full 
inquiry. 





(4.) Lastly, we must not forget that in every | 


church which he visited he would come under the 
influence of men speaking by special inspiration, of 
prophets dwelling fully and in burning words on the 
sufferings that were coming on the Church and on the | 
glories that were to follow,—glories which they saw as | 


certain in the far horizon, and which to them seemed 
near and coming quickly, as men count nearness and 
quickness. One who heard such words again and 
again, and was persuaded of their truth, could not 
remain indifferent to them ; and yet it might well be 
that words true in themselves might excite in men’s 
minds unfounded hopes, and so expose them to disap- 
pointment and derision. It was needful for him, in 
the last words of counsel which he, an elder, sent, 
forth to his brother elders, to speak distinctly as to 
the nature, office, limits of the ‘** prophetic word.” 

With such fruits fresh gathered into the garner of 
his old age, with a mind illumined at once by a long 
experience and by the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth, soaring far above the strife and contention 
with which faction and party had sought to identify 
his name, looking back upon the past, to the days 
when his Lord had been with him upon earth, and he 
saw his glory and listened to his words, looking for- 
ward to the time as already near when he would have 
to put off his tabernacle as that Lord had showed 
him,—all the feara nd vacillation and self-confidence of 
the natural man, the Simon Bar-jonah, having passed 
away,—the true Peter, at last worthy of his name, 
sends forth the great encyclical Epistles which were 
then the stay and bulwark of the Church against the 
hosts of dark and dangerous errors, and which con- 
tinue to give light to all seekers after truth, and 
comfort to all penitents and mourners. 

E, H,. PLumprre, 





HOW THE 


TuE busy village of Frieden looked as bright as the | 
morning sunshine always made it, It was a new | 
village, that had been made by a few years’ run 
upon the mines ; but already it wore a picturesque 
and sober air, that was owing partly to the houses 
being built of wood and painted with a rich deep 
brown, and partly to its comfortable irregularity and 
its care to avoid having the appearance of a street. 
The smoke curled at a hundred points out of the 
thick beech wood, and a hundred mazy paths were 
worn over the grass. A group of roofs might be 
sometimes seen across a meadow, or a clearing with 
children playing before the doors, and at one angle the 
buildings approached so closely to the rough rutted 
mountain road that they made almost a street corner. 
Yet idle and vagrant as such a town might look now, 
it was a pushing, energetic place three hundred years 
ago, and, as the folk said, “as new as fire.” Men 
grew rapidly rich in Frieden. The gossips could tell 
how Hans—Ugly Hans he was called—had come in 
one evening with nothing but a pickaxe over his 





* Tertius, equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew Silas, has been by 
some writers identified with Silvanus (Rom. xvi. 22). 

+ Possibly also of some that have not come down. We have no 
Epistle from St. Paul to the Churches of Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Bithynia, yet St. Peter speaks of letters written tothem. The extant 
Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians treat but scantily of the sub- 
— in connection with which he mentions St. Paul’s teaching (2 

eter iii. 15). 
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shoulder, though now they took off their caps to him 
as he passed ; and how Dirck, the grocer’s apprentice, 
was become the Burgomaster ; and the old gentleman, 
muffled in furs, had been nothing but a lazy cowherd ; 
and how Wurtz, the poor orphan boy, had just 
finished the great house that stood where the solitary 
mill-wheel turned thirty years before. 

The Minister used to preach against riches, but 
people got rich notwithstanding, and went to the 
great wooden church to feel how rich they were. And 
besides, they liked the Minister. He was a man of 
great wisdom, simplicity, and love. He knew them, 
and preached to them as if he had been one of them- 
selves. The miners sang his hymns in their pits and 
round their smelting fires; the charcoal burners 
sang them in the woods; on Sunday little groups 
would come winding down the hillsides and sing 
them up to the very church door ; and sometimes the 
Minister’s heart would run over as he heard the lusty, 
joyous way in which they lifted up his psalms in the 
service, The Minister’s house stood at one end of the 
village, under the shadow of the squat wooden spire. 
The people had built it for him, and for many a year 
the Minister and his wife had passed in and out of 
its ivy porch. The poor liked them with all their 
heart ; and the rich could not always forget that they 
had been poor. Beyond the occasional rudeness of a 
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churchwarden, and once or twice the panic fear of a | think of this, that after dinner she read the entire 
failure in the mines, life had been easy and sweet to | Bible aloud to me, in her clear simple way, three 
the good man. Too many of his parishioners would | times. 

still sit on the alehouse bench ; rough oaths would “*T must recal for you, children, what I have heard 
still be heard from rougher men; but there were | she said when her parents had proposed a husband to 
more readers for the little library he had collected | her ; for she prayed in her own room to God :— 
with infinite pains in the Town Hall, more households | ‘Dear Father, send me one who hath love for thy 
where God was feared ; the misconduct came from | Word, for I am convinced that for thy sake he will 
strangers who had not settled down to the ways of continually love me.’ Oh, how often have I heard 
the place, and the quiet of the dark woods and solemn | her passionately thanking God that He had thought 




















hills that brooded over Frieden seemed to have crept | 
into the simple daily ways of its people. 

Then the Minister’s wife sickened and died ; the | 
bier passed out through the tangled ivy ; and from | 
his window the Minister could look down on the soft | 
swell of grass where he had buried his heart, and 
watch the shedding of the hawthorn blossoms and the 
whirl of withered leaves. 

It was two years since then. The sun shone before 
every door, the blue smoke rose softly over the trees, 
the children laughed and raced as they trudged to 
school, the tinkling of the cowbells dropped merrily 
down from the upland pastures, and bluff, cheery 
voices came and went over the hillsides. Only the 
Minister’s house was sad and still. ‘ We will visit 
the grave to-day, my children,” the minister had said, 
and had called them into his little study. Great 
books in well-stamped pigskin bindings lay on the 
oaken table and on the window settle. On the wall 
a portrait of Martin Luther, by Lucas Cranach, hung 
opposite another portrait with the sweetest eye and a 
gentle mouth. The painter had spent a week once 
in the parsonage, and had left behind him in re- 
membrance this sketch of its mistress. Underneath 
it was framed a copy of verses on marriage, written 
in a cramped and delicate hand, one of her hus- 
band’s poems that she had copied and that he had 
found among her papers. Six of the children sat 
themselves round the room; the Minister took the 
seventh upon his knee. Before him lay the first 
German Bible, open at the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel of John. ‘She is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
he said as his eye fell upon the page and then glanced 
tremulously up to the sweet face against the wall. 
He was struggling to command himself. ‘‘I have 
brought you here, dear children, to speak to you 
about your mother, and that you may never forget 
her, nor think when we walk to the grave that she is 
there only : for she is with Jesus and all the saints. 

*¢ Your dear mother left behind her the testimony 
of every one in this congregation, that she was a god- 
fearing, faithful, and Christian woman, who loved and 
honoured the Son of God, his Word, and his servants. 
You know as well as I that she never avoided a ser- 
mon, and carried her Psalter with her to the church, 
and read it eagerly at home. Moreover, she would 
speak of what she heard, and indeed wrote out with 
her own hand all the sermon of the Lord at the Sup- 
per, and the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 





which I have laid aside as a treasure for you, my dear 

little daughter, that you may think of your dear | 
mother who nursed you but six days. O what a busy | 
hearer she was! The text that was expounded she | 
always had open before her. And you, my son, will | 


her worthy of honour and had made her the hand- 
maid and partner of his servant! For she always 
remained a rib in our marriage, and never became 
head. I think how often she has comforted and in- 
vigorated me out of the Word of God when I was in 
necessity and tribulation ; how she has warned me that 
even for our children’s sake I should do nothing against 
God, his Word and my conscience ; God her faithful 
God, would not leave her. When I think of this, my 
heart melts within me, Willing and ready she was 
to have gone with me to the end of the world, if 
there had been need. But God wished to draw her 
out of this present misery, as indeed her heart had 
said to her two years previously, She was much 
shocked and grieved about her dear sister who died in 
her first week, so that she had heavy and anxious 
dreams. Thereafter didst thou, my poor dear little 
Caspar, cause her much trouble and sorrow when God 
for our sins’ sake had placed his mark upon thee 
in the womb, From that time all her courage and joy 
disappeared, and she was filled with dying thoughts. 
Like a true prophetess she often announced to me 
her death, and passionately comforted me, and al- 
ways said, ‘You are more useful here to God, his 
Church, and our children, than I,’ until at last she 
lay abed with thee, my darling, and when she had 
rejoiced over thee until the morrow, fell into a burn- 
ing fever, that by the will of God carried her away 
in eight days. Meanwhile, like a Christian and de- 
vout wife, she committed her affairs to her God, and 
many times would comfort me, saying: ‘ How can 
you look so? Hath not God taken home the be- 
loved wives of your good friends, and they are not 
lost ? You will find me again. You have prayed for 
an heir, that our God would leave one of his ser- 
vants behind you. And now hath God bestowed on 
you and me seven children, in whom you may see 
your and mine, and my dear father’s and brother’s, 
and your mother’s and sister’s likeness, whom let 
them be commended to you for Christ’s sake and 
mine, for God will be with you and them, and soon 
bring us again together.’ 

‘¢ At last, as her pain increased and her strength 
was weakened, she thanked God who had called her 
to the knowledge of the Gospel, and kept her therein 
until the end ; and then she blessed me, and committed 
her poor soul into the faithful hands of the Son of 
God. When her mother asked her to whom she 
would commit her seven little children? she replied, 
with an earnest sigh: ‘To my faithful God and my 
dear husband.’ 

‘¢On the seventh day, when she felt the weakness of : 
her head, she said, ‘O God, if it were thy will, I 
would willingly fall asleep, soft and still. Dear Lord 
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Jesus, comfort me by thy Spirit, and uphold me by 
thy Word, and receive me in a happy hour, as Thou 
didst receive the spirit of St. Stephen.? Thereupon 
she lay some hours, and died out like a candle. God 
grant her, and all faithful souls, joy in the kingdom 
of heaven, and a speedy resurrection ; and vouchsafe 
also to me and all mine such a blessed and Christian 
death! Amen. 

**T relate all this so that you may not carry a doubt 
that your dear mother is departed in God, and lives 
in God, in blessed rest and peace, and that you may 
not do her the dishonour and shame of fancying that 
we should redeem her out of purgatory. It is a poor 
honour to the dead when their heirs believe them to 
be prisoned, wicked, and tormented folk. God pre- 
serve all saints from such honour! Our mother is at 
peace, has everlasting light, and lives-in God. We 
believe that, because of God’s Word, and her own 
confession and happy departure ; and, therefore, we 
will not do the blood of the Son of God, and our dear 
mother, the dishonour of thinking that Christ’s blood 
has been lost to her and is powerless, and that she is 
a tortured and imprisoned mother. For it must come 
to great dishonour of the Son of God and his precious 
blood and perfect sacrifice, if we set about redeeming 
a believing man from sin and pain by human works 
and sacrifices, The Son of God has come into the 
world ; to lead sinners to repentance, and to save all 
from guilt and pain who hold to Him by a personal 
faith. Wherefore, whosoever would bethink himself 
of other mediator, ransom, offering, and intercession, 
is robbing the Lord Jesus of his divine glory. 

‘¢ This sure and comfortable doctrine you are to pre- 
serve all your life, and to hold all contrary doctrines 
in abhorrence. Whoso believeth in the Lord Jesus, 
and by the mercy of God is sprinkled with the blood 
of the Son of God and renewed through the Holy 
Ghost, and abideth in faith by the Word of God, and 
in patience and in a good conscience, he is happy, and 
hath eternal life, and doth not come into condemna- 
tion, nor dare suffer aught more after death. For the 
blessed angels carry such faithful souls into the bosom 
of Jesus, as they carried Lazarus. But whoso dieth 
in guilt, and unbelief, and contempt of God’s Word, 
and without brotherly love and a good conscience, is 
tormented under the wrath of God, and can find no 
ransom, Wherefore it is the greatest honour that a 
husband can show his believing wife, or a child its 
believing mother, not to doubt of her salvation, and | 
therefore so to live always that we may appear with | 
honour at the last day, before God and our kindred. 

‘*And now, since you have often heard how | 
children should love and honour their parents, I will | 
tell you how you ought to love and honour your dear 
mother, and my true companion, now passed into the 
grave and the hidden life. 

‘*Greater honour and obedience you cannot show 
to your dear mother, than, before all things, to fear, 
love, and trust your Heavenly Father who has created 
you, and given you body and life from ours ; and with 
all your heart to love and honour and call upon His 
beloved and obedient Son that hath redeemed you 
from death by His precious blood, and hath made you 
children of God; and that by the Holy Spirit you 








obey the most worthy Gospel, and willingly learn in 
God’s Word, and pray with a true heart, and be 
diligent in study as baptised and sanctified children 
and royal priests of our dear Father in Heaven. For 
this is pleasing to our blessed God, and to the blessed 
angels, and to all the host of Heaven, and to your 
dearest mother, as Solomon saith—Thy father and 
thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice. You can give no greater joy and honour to 
me who am yet in this mortal and sinful life, than 
when you walk blameless, and are pious and in- 
dustrious. Shall it not then give joy and comfort 
to a sainted mother when she knows it in God, or 
hears from the blessed angels, or at the last day will 
learn it, by your commendation from the Son of God, 
that after her death you have remained steadfast 
Christians ? 

‘¢ For the piety of children, and whatever is done in 
true knowledge and heartfelt trust of the Son of God, 
and after the will of our Father in Heaven, is kept no 
secret, but God and all the heavenly hosts see it and 
magnify it, and rejoice thereover (Luke xv.). Nor 
can anything evil remain secret: but God and our 
angels see it and lament it, with grieved hearts. 

** Moreover, you will do your mother great honour 
and gladness if with your heart you love and worthily 
honour me, her dearest husband and your true father, 
even as she did when she was with me in the body. 
You may partly remember how she directed all her 
faculties and thoughts to do whatever was loving and 
pleasing to me. If you are like her, not only in 
figure and feature, but also in love and obedience, you 
will be welcome when she will see you again on that 
day. Therefore bethink yourself that you are to be 
like your dear mother in her many fair virtues, and 
that you are not to grieve your sick old father who, 
as it is, must carry a heart heavy with sorrow, be- 
cause he has lost his best friend and most precious 
treasure on earth, next to God and his Word. 
Abide in unity and friendship: see that ye fall not 
out by the way, as Joseph said to his brethren. For 
have you ever heard an ugly or unkind word from 
your dear mother, or seen in her a rude unseemly 
gesture? I can and must say this, in words of simple 
truth, that she never had a difference with me. She 
only spoke when she could help to soften and recon- 
cile ; she loved and honoured my friends, was retiring, 
genial, and pure, and my most faithful chancellor of the 
exchequer. I mention these things for the sake of the 
little ones who did not know their mother, or cannot 
recall her, that you may have her moral and virtuous 
example always before your eyes. If, as I hope to 
God and daily sigh and pray, you remain thus 


| among each other and to me, you will best honour 


your mother as beseemeth pious children, and when 
I am taken away from you, God will be with you as 
He was with me, who, after my father’s death, was a 
poor orphan among strangers, and whom He hath 
graciously kept and blessed for now eight-and-thirty 
years. For His gentle goodness and rich mercies 
have been great and innumerable, as Jacob saith. 
He is the God of the widow and the orphan, as the 
Holy Scriptures testify, and as many times I have 
proved ; and He will be father and mother to you 
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if you continue to obey Him and me, and will follow 
your dear mother’s virtuous example. And verily 
you do owe this honour and fidelity to your mother, 
not only for the sake of God’s commandment, but 
because she bore you near her heart, and with pain 
and anxiety brought you into this world, and with 
motherly fidelity brought you up in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord, as long as God left her to me, 
You will not forget her fidelity, and will often think 
with yourself : So that I may be kept an obedient child 
to my departed mother, and may not grieve her, I will 
direct my way in the name of Christ, that I may re- 
join my mother at the last day with all Christian and 
childlike obedience. 

‘Think, too, what a joy it will be to your mother, 
and what an honour to you before God and all the 
heavenly hosts, when you see her at the right hand 
of the Son of God, saved by His blood, and wearing 
the unfading crown of which she was made worthy 
through grace, in her holy and unblemished married 
life ; for in true faith toward God and in steadfast 
love and fidelity to me, by a holy and modest life, 
and bearing her cross with humility and patience, she 
persevered untothe end. That, my beloved daughters, 
will be a noble mother for you to love, who will walk 
through the green fields of the everlasting Paradise, 
with Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Hannah, Elizabeth, and 
with the honourable and faithful wives of St. Peter 
and St. Philip, and other blessed patriarchs, apostles, 
and servants of the Church, and who, I firmly hope, 
will have by you this honour, that, to the glory 
of God, she hath borne and suckled a holy Paul or 
pious Samuel, or modest and virtuous daughters, who 
will faithfully teach the Word of God in church and 
school and home. For on that day she will be the 
happiest mother who has brought up for God a faith- 
ful servant and a good child. 

*¢ And so the highest honour that a good child can 
pay his dear mother is to fear God, to be ready to 
pray, to love the Holy Scriptures, to act rightly and 
worthily by his aged father, to be modest and gentle, 
to be truthful, faithful, and quiet, and to bear him- 
self well to his brothers and sisters, servants and 
neighbours, 

‘‘ Furthermore, you will remember that pious chil- 
dren not only honour and love their parents while 
they live on the earth, but also when they have de- 
parted in the Lord. The child of God loveth and 
honoureth his heavenly Father eternally, and doth his 
will with joy for evermore. Even so it is right and 
seemly that the children of men, when they love their 
parents, should retain that love with all reverence for 
evermore. For it isa pure, noble, and perfect love 
when a child with his whole heart and will loveth his 
sainted mother into eternity, and is loved and honoured 


back again by her. And this love to God and to our | 


parents and neighbours, the Holy Ghost, who is the 
very love and fire of God, begins in us by the know- 
ledge of the Son of God ; and when sin has cooled its 
heat, and it seems altogether extinguished, He puri- 
fies and rekindles it till the little spark that yet glim- 
mers in our lost nature becomes a great fire and 
ardour of divine love. Preserve this. Love is a part 
of our rational and immortal soul, and is the very 





flame of the loving heart of God; and so love dieth 
not, nor goeth out in the hearts of pious children. 

“‘ Therefore since pious children love their parents 
living, because of God’s word, and the will of the 
Lord Christ ; so do they love them also, departed 
out of this world, and blend their affliction and 
sorrow with the hope of eternal life, where they will 
joyfully rejoin their beloved parents. A pious child 
doth not forget his father, though he be many years 
away, bu? hopeth and waiteth for him every hour, 
and delighteth himself against his return. How then 
should a child forget parents in the grave, and whose 
return is much more certain than if his father had 
made a journey only as far as Prague or Wittenberg. 

**And all this I say to you as to those I love 
best on earth, for you know that your dear mother, 
to whom God be gracious, hath wandered out of 
this painful life into the eternal, and lieth now in 
her rest, hoping with all saints, for the revelation 
of the Lord Christ, who will call and awaken us out 
of our earthbeds, and bring us again together in 
great honour and everlasting joy, where we shall 
abide to all eternity in perfect love and righteousness, 
And this I say, you know; that your dear mother 
hath been sowed in God’s acre, and like a blessed 
grain, lieth buried in the ground ; for you four dear 
elder ones accompanied her to her sleeping chamber. 
But you must learn and verily believe out of God’s 
word that your departed mother now liveth in God, 
for as Christ saith (Luke xxi.), God is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living. And the living God is 
your mother’s God, for she was sprinkled with the 
precious blood of the living Son of God and re- 
deemed unto eternal life, and hath believed in the 
living Word of God. Therefore, although our dear 
mother seemeth to our eyes stone-dead, yet in God’s 
eyes and hands is she living, 

** Tt is true that by the light of reason we cannot 
understand that the dead are living, but by the light 
of grace, which is the Holy Gospel, we believe that all 
who sleep in Christ have their life hid in Him. The 
Lord Christ is not to be found among the dead, say 
the angels at the Holy Sepulchre; nothing dead is 
found in the Lord Christ. How therefore can your 
mother be dead, having been baptised into Christ’s 
death, and become one of his members? The Holy 
| Ghost calleth all that rest in their earthbeds, them 
that sleep. But he that is asleep is not dead, as 
| Christ saith of the Ruler’s daughter (Matthew ix.) 
| Moreover, we cannot tell how we live, even when we 
| fall into a soft or gentle slumber, or how we have 
lived in our mother’s womb and in our cradle; and 
yet we live. Even so do we live also in the grave. 

*¢ You will, therefore, be altogether sure of this, 
that although her body is dissolved and your dear 
mother lieth in her resting place, and sleepeth her 
soft sleep, yet is she already with Christ. But how 
she is occupied in that secret and hidden life, God 
hath not revealed to us, no further than what the Son 
of God saith of the rich man, and Lazarus the beggar 
(Luke xvi.). For there it is plain and clear that the 
unbelieving and condemned man knows that he had 
yet five brethren alive, and careth for them. Where- 
fore, if natural brotherly love dieth not nor is ex- 
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tinguished in a lost soul, shall not a saintly mother 
keep her mother’s heart and faith to her own flesh 
and blood? And if a mother’s heart can never die, 
the love and reverence of children must likewise be 
immortal. Men die, but the fourth commandment 
dieth not, and it requireth the honour and obedience 
of children, not only upon earth, but also in eternity. 
** When the Son of God brings us together in the 
air from the four corners of the world, shall we not 
know each other? Shall not the old love and friend- 
ship stir and rekindle in angelic purity and a spiritual 
nature? After his sleep did not Adam know his 
Eve, who was taken out of his side, and though he 
had never seen her nor heard her speak all his days ? 
Did not Mary Magdalen know her dear Lord by His 
voice, and the rich man see and know from afar 
Ahraham and Lazarus? Therefore, dear children, 
we shall not only see with our eyes, and know our 
Redeemer clothed with our flesh (as Job sings, ch. xix.), 
but you and I will see our dear mother stand at the 
right hand of the Son of Man, in a new and glorious 
body and the brightness of heaven, and honour her, 
and with her enter into the honour and glory of God, 


and together with her and all other saints enjoy | 
an eternal, angelic and heavenly habitation, in all | 


modesty and blessedness, and far more glorious than 
when Adam, with his Eve, walked round Paradise 
naked, and they were not ashamed. For then the 
natural life will cease, and the spiritual life will com- 
mence,—the life which we live together in God like 
the very angels, in perfect wisdom, righteousness, joy, 
and immortality. 

**You know, my boys, though the poor and blind 
heathen have not come out of the light of reason to 
the knowledge of the true Lord of death, who alone 
can lead the dead out of death’s meshes, yet the 
best of them have the faith that there will be a 
life after this, where honour and virtue will be re- 
warded, shame and vice punished, and so the old 
king Cyrus, when he earnestly blessed his children, 
spoke to them of another life, and exhorted them 
to live uprightly, and so as to give him hereafter 
pleasure and joy. 

** But we who walk in the light of grace, which the 
Son of God hath brought us out of the Father’s 
bosom, can speak with more certainty of the future 
life. And, therefore, our faith is more certain, our 
hope more strong, and our joy greater, in that we 
journey on happy in the Lord, and with joy expect 
to meet again. On earth there is toil and labour, care 
and want, and our days are full of sorrow and 
trouble, and break off like a thread, because for our 
sins’ sake we carry death about our neck. And if 
sometimes a ray of sunlight glances down upon us, yet 
are there so many heavy and dark clouds that we can 
hope for little abiding joy on earth ; for every hour 











and moment we have to expect the bitter death which | 


divides many a joyful marriage, and breaks many a 
heart with anguish and woe. But on that day when 
death is overthrown, and mortality swallowed up, and 
all sorrow barred back into hell, then will there be 
joy and bliss without end. 

** All this I willingly say to you, my dear children, 
so that I may quench the woe and sorrow in my 









heart by these passionate discourses and tears of love, 
and mitigate my sorrows by a hoped-for joy and com- 
fortable thoughts seized from the living Word of God, 
and may also comfort you so much as may be, and 
exhort you to all godliness and virtue. I have lost a 
true treasure and noble jewel, a modest heart, a good 
and firm friend, and my heart’s comforter ; although 
she is not lost, for God hath taken her into His keep- 
ing. In these last and miserable times, when even 
the very truest and best Christians scarcely stand, she 
is much better guarded by God’s hand than by my 
arm, and I, moreover, am old and mortal, and would 
have grieved to leave her behind me in misery and 
contempt. 

“Therefore, I prepare myself for a happy journey 
that I will take, and go back to those I love the 
best, and for old love and friendship will speak further 
with her. You, dear children, do also miss your truest 
and best friend in this world, you, especially, my 
poor girls. But He who defended and preserved 
Jacob on his pilgrimage, Joseph and Daniel in their 
prisons, me and my brothers after the death of our 
dear father, will also be your God, and will presorve 
you, dear little daughters, like Esther and the Mother 
of the Lord, from sin and shame, and give you many 
good friends, as He richly hath to me.” 

At this point the Minister’s voice grew weak. He 
had spoken steadily on, though the tears sometimes 
rolled down over his sallow cheeks. It was like 
treading upon thorns to go back thus over his great 
sorrow. His heart would shrink under his words, as 
if they had been blows. But he did it deliberately. 
It would be good for his children: it was fitting he 
should suffer this for them. The elder ones had been 
wrapt up in their father’s story, and were solemn and 
hushed as if their mother’s steps were on the thresh- 
old. Lisbeth had been watching a great white butter- 
fly dancing up and down among the hollyhocks, and 
wondering if she might play with the sunshine on the 
grass. But Caspar, who had been wishing he might 
go out and catch the butterfly, had fixed his eyes 
suddenly upon his father. He heard him speak of 
going away, and began to cry in a soft, subdued way, 
looking at him through his tears. The gentle sobbing 
caught the Minister’s ear. He could command him- 
self no longer. They all wept together. At last he 
continued : 

** You are right, my dear children, when you help 
me to bear, and soften tome my pitiful pain. These 
tear-drops are pure and loving water, better than all 
consecrated water, and whereby our heart’s sorrows 
will be soothed and calmed. We hope for the time 
when the Son of God shall wash away all these tears 
from us, and change our light affliction into an eternal 
glory. But because our dear God, and your dear 
mother, have commended you to my faithful hand 
and heart, you shall be for both their sakes my very 
dearest little friends. For I can say with truth, a 
dear gift from a dear hand. What her true mother’s 
heart begged for you from her dear Lord, that, I 
trust, you will have as God may help me. I am per- 
suaded also of you, that you will show me back child- 
like fidelity, and will not desert me in my old age, 
and will so behave that, next to my beloved Bible, I 
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may have all my joy and pleasure in you before death, 
and through eternity. 

“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and so will the 
God of all grace be with you, and will provide you 
with all good. Therefore, Lord Jesus, Thou dear Son 
of God, Thow who hast manifoldly blessed me, and 
saved me from much sorrow, and sent me good friends, 
I pray Thee from the bottom of my heart, Let my 
children be commended to Thee and thy grace: sus- 
tain them in their parents’ faith, let them be blessed 
vessels of grace that thy name may be praised, and 
defend them from all false doctrine and heresy ; and 
fetch us in a happy hour out of this misery, and bring us 
again with honour and a good conscience to our dearest 
mother. To that may Christ keep us, the only and 
beloved Son of God in eternity! Amen.” 

And then the Minister took the eldest and the 
youngest by the hand, and they all went out. The 
sun was brighter than ever; the air was filled with 


the merry sounds of life; the good wives bustled | 


cheerfully about their doors, as the little procession 
wound over the path to the graveyard. It was very 
simple, and so was the grave. ‘ Great charges and 
needless pomp show nothing,” said the Minister ; ** but 
it pleases me well when a mother adorns the grave of 
her boy and plants it with a little garden of sweet 
smelling flowers and herbs. There you see a mother’s 
truth that blossoms winter and summer alike, and the 
true love’s roses that never fade. And I would gladly 
that children so planted out the graves of their pa- 
rents.” They stood by the little knoll. The chil- 
dren spread fresh flowers upon it from their mother’s 
garden. The Minister took off his hat, and read the 
fourteenth chapter of John; and as they went back 
they heard sweet voices singing in the fields the old 
funeral hymn :— 


She lives where none can mourn and weep, 
And calmly shall this body sleep 

Till God shall death itself destroy, 

And raise it into glorious joy.* 








THE PITMAN 


Sir ye down on the settle here by me, I’ve got something to 
say to thee, wife ; 

I want to be a new sort of man and to lead a new sort of life ; 

‘There’s but little pleasure and little gain in spending the 
days I spend, 

Just to work like a horse all the days of my life, and to die 
like a dog at the end. 


For where’s the profit and where’s the good, if one once 
begins to think, 


In making away with what little sense one had at the first, | 


through drink ? 

Or in spending one’s time and one’s money, too, with a lot 
of chaps that would go 

‘To see one hang’d, and like it as well as any other show ? 


And as to the pleasure that some folks find in cards or in 
pitch and toss, 

It’s little they’ve ever brought to me but only a vast of loss ; 

We'd be sure to light on some great dispute, and then, to set 
all right, . 

The shortest way was to argue it out in a regular stand-up 
fight. 


I've got a will, dear wife, I say, I’ve got a will to be 

A kinder father to my poor bairns, and a better man to thee, 

And to leave off drinking and swearing, and all, no matter 
what folks may say ; 

For I see what's the end of such things as these, and I know 
this is not the way. 


You'll wonder to hear me talk like this, as I’ve never talk’d 
before ; 

But I’ve got a word in my heart, that has made it glad, yet 
has made it sore. 

I’ve got a word like a fire in my heart that will not let me 


be, — 
« Jesus, the Son of God, who loved, and who gave ITimself | 


Sor me.” 


Pye got a word like a sword in my heart, that has pierced 
it through and through. 

When a message comes to a man from Heaven he necdn’t 
ask if it’s true ; 

There's none on earth could frame such a tale, for as strange 
as the tale may be,— 


| 
Jesus, my Saviour, that thou shouldst die for love of a man | 


like me! 
II,—2, 
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| Why, only think now! if it had been Peter, or blessed 
Paul, 

| Or John, who used to lean on his breast, one couldn’t have 
wondered at all, 

If He’d loved and He'd died for men like these, who loved 

| him so well,—but you sce 

| It was me that Jesus loved, wife! He gave Himself for me. 

| It was for me that Jesus died! for me, and a world of men, 

| Just as sinful and just as slow to give back his love 

| 


again ; 

| He didn’t wait till I came to Him, but He loved me at my 
worst ; 

He needn’t ever have died for me if I could have loved Him 

first. 


And couldst thou love such a man as me, my Saviour ! then 
I'll take 

More heed to this wandering soul of mine, if it’s only for 
thy sake. 

For it wasn’t that I might spend my days just in work, and 
in drink, and in strife, 

That Jesus the Son of God has given his love and has given 


his life. 


It wasn’t that I might spend my life just as my life’s been 
spent 

That He’s brought me so near to his mighty cross and has 
told me what it meant. 

He doesn’t need me to die for Him, He only asks me to 


live ; 
There's nothing of mine that He wants but my heart, and 
it’s all that I've got to give. 


I’ve got a friend, dear wife, I say; I've got a heavenly 





friend, 
That will show me where I go astray, and will help me how 
to mend, 


That'll make me kinder to my poor bairns, that’ll make me 
better to thee— 

Jesus, the Son of God, who loved and who gave Himself for 
me. : 


Dora GREENWELL. 








* The minister was a worthy friend of Luther, and the words he 
used are his own, as he carefully wrote them down for the sake of 
| the younger children. 
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A BIOGRAPHY IN HALF A VERSE. 


Ir was an honourable testimony which a succeeding 
generation bore to one of the sages of Greece, that 
he had brought philosophy down from heaven to earth. 
Preceding teachers had dealt too much in lofty, ab- 
struse speculation, which, however sublime it might 
be in itself, did not arrest the minds and touch the 
hearts of common men engaged in the struggle of 
actual life. He was recognised as a benefactor of his 
race, who made the doctrines of philosophy tell upon 
the ordinary affairs of the world. 

Such honour, in measure unspeakably greater, is 
due to the Bible. It deals, indeed, with the deep 
things of God ; its themes are spiritual mysteries ; but 
while it begins with these, it does not end with these. 
It handles them as instruments wherewith to awaken a 
slumbering, and to heal a diseased world. While the 
upper end of its revelation lies unseen in heaven, the 
lower end touches the earth at our feet. While its 
fountains spring under the clouds that conceal the 
Creator’s throne, its streams meander all through this 
wilderness, 

In dealing with the Scriptures, and their great 
themes, we are liable to fall into error on two opposite 
sides. We may aim too high, or too low; and 
equally in both cases miss our mark. If we deal 
merely with doctrines, however true and noble they 
may be,—if we do not touch life with them, we 
shoot above the mark, and our effort proves abortive ; 
if we deal with temporal affairs only, attempting to 
influence them for good, without rising to heaven for 
a power to enforce our lessons, we shoot below the 
mark, and our effort proves abortive. Go to high 
heaven for your doctrines, but do not abide always 
soaring there; touch the earth and man with those 
mighty motives which you draw from the depths of 
God’s eternal counsel. On the other hand, deal 
plainly, and hand to hand, with the wants of the 
world ; but in order that your labour may not be 
lost, trust not to the power of your puny arm; ere 
you get a purchase sufficient to move the sluggish 
earth, you must for length of lever go all the way to 
heaven. 

In this respect the Bible is a wonderful book ; it 
is altogether unlike every other. It takes you straight 
to heaven, in order to send you down with greater 
momentum upon the earth: it gives you a plain task 
to do with your own hand, but it draws fire from 
heaven wherewith to animate your heart and nerve 
your arm. If we miss the way on either side, it is 
our own fault. That soldier of Jesus Christ who 
keeps his eye on his marching orders, will always be 
found in the right place. 

Preaching, for example, is addressed, neither to 
unencumbered angels on the one hand, nor to 
creatures who are done when they are dead on the 
other. Preaching is addressed to beings who have an 
interest in both worlds. It is not merely a medita- 
tion on glorious truths about the being and character 
of God, the beauty of holiness, and the happiness of 











heaven ; nor is it, on the other hand, a struggle main- 
tained by an arm of flesh against the sins and sorrows 
of humanity. The beings to whom the preaching is 
addressed belong to both worlds, and the preaching is 
moulded accordingly. For the fountain of its power, 
it ascends to the very throne of God, and wields all 
the mysteries of redemption ; but for practical issue, 
it touches, not now and then, but always, the wants 
and waywardness of sinful men. Like the atmosphere 
that hangs over this globe, its upper edge is unseen, 
unsearchable in the sky ; but its under edge goes into 
every crevice on the earth’s surface, and presses on 
the earth at all times and at all places. Religion 
comes from heaven, but literally and emphatically it 
comes to the earth. 


The 16th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
has always appeared to me like a gallery of monu- 
ments. These are the only pictures of the ancient 
worthies which the Lord has permitted to be taken 
and transmitted. Let us be content with their cha- 
racters as they are embalmed in the Bible, and at- 
tempt not to palm upon ourselves and others spurious 
paintings of their features. Their names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life within the veil; and 
written also in duplicate on this document, hung upon 
the temple gate outside for our use. When they are 
raised in glory, all men will see how they look ; till 
then, let us be content with these glimpses of their 
new nature that are given on the page of inspiration. 

This record of honoured names illustrates also the 
love that reigned in the Christian community, and 
welded all their glowing hearts into one, At Corinth, 
Paul remembered many of his fellow Christians whom 
he had met at various places during his missionary 
journeys ; and he conveys a message to each of them 
whom he knew to be at that time resident at Rome. He 
names them affectionately and discriminately. He does 
not say the same thing twice over. Although the 
care of many churches lay on ‘his mind, his memory 
readily recalled the name and distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of all who had stood out as eminent in the 
community for love to the Lord, or kindness to the 
brethren. 

That personal recognition and affectionate saluta- 
tion which was a habit among the first Christians, is 
fitted to reprove us to-day. How little of cohesion 
in the Christian community. How little of the attrac- 
tion of love binding member to member of Christ’s 
body, in spite of difierences as to condition of life. 
I have seen a quantity of long hairs tied together 
tightly at one extremity, and loose all along the rest 
of their length, employed for the purpose of experi- 
ment in electricity. When an electric current of 
one kind was sent through the bundle, all the indi- 
vidual hairs crept together, and lay closely clasping 
each other, as if they had been plaited into one com- 
pact cord. When the opposite current was sent 
through, they opened as if they had been living crea- 
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tures ; each stood out from all, and all from each, till | 
the compact cord became an outspread fan. They | 
separated, moreover, with a thrill and a haste that | 
almost seemed to betoken mutual animosity. 

Thus when love from the fountain-head is the cur- | 
rent that courses through a Christian community, its 
members cleave to each other for mutual helpfulness ; 
thus they are strong for trial or work: but when 
the contrary current of selfishness and pride, spring- 
ing from the earth, pervades the society, all start off 
from each and each from all. Tied to each other at 
one point by ecclesiastical arrangements, they separate 
as widely as possible, whenever they are free to move ; | 
thus they become useless one to another, and feeble 
before the common foe, 

It is quite true that a severe fight of affliction lay 
upon the Christian brotherhood in those days ; and | 
that the persecutions which they endured acted as a | 
mighty pressure to wedge them together heart to 
heart ; it is also true, that ordinarily persecution has | 
had the effect of entwining the disciples of Christ | 
round each other ; but all this does not in the least | 
degree excuse the coldness that often prevails in the | 
Church in a time of prosperity. When all around is | 
prosperous, love should not abate, but abound the | 
more. It is due to the selfishness and worldliness | 


of human hearts, that the goodness of God does not | 
in point of fact do more than the suffering of an evil | 


of fact, when the sun is shining, Christians seem to 
love each other less; but they might and should at 
such a time love each other more. Although we 
notice the fact that times of trial are generally times 
of mutual love, we must beware of employing it to 
excuse our coldness, 


From this long, bright, variegated gallery (Rom. 
xvi.), we select one portrait for fuller study. We 
pause a while before this likeness of a Christian 
lady of the olden time, that we may consider what 
makes her character so winsome, and her life so useful : 
“ Salute the beloved Persis.” 

First of all, it is the portrait of a woman that we 
find hung up in a place of honour in this monumental 
hall. In the Christian community woman finds her 
true place at last. Such a memorial-monument the 
Lord himself sets up, (Matt. xxvi. 13.) Woman had 
her right place by God’s appointment at the first ; 
and she will have her right place in the general as- 
sembly of the firstborn at the end of all ; but between 
the two elevations there was a grievous fall. The | 
fall of our first parents not only brought both low as 
regards their common relation to God, it also dislo- 
cated the relation of the parts, and left the woman 
crushed and debased and broken off from the man. | 
This dislocation was universal over the world ; and it | 
has remained permanent wherever a power from | 
heaven has not interfered. Even in the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, although her condition was made 
immeasurably better, the restoration was not com- 
plete. The elevation of humanity from the effects of 
the fall has been accomplished by two stages ; these 
correspond to the stages of Abraham’s experience. 


He was first called out from among his fathers who | 


_ day to melt all the brotherhood into one. In point | 





worshipped idols beyond the flood, and permitted to 
dwell for a time in a kind of intermediate state, 
separated for God and by God from communion with 
idolaters, but not yet admitted into Canaan, and 
taught the method of serving God. After he had 
remained for a while in an intermediate territory and 
in an intermediate state, he was brought all the way 
into the promised land, and led into God’s gracious 
presence through the offering of a sacrifice, The 
Hebrew Commonwealth corresponded to that first call 
of Abraham out from the heathen and nearer to God ; 
and the Christian revelation corresponds to the second 
period of Abraham’s call,—his full emancipation from 
old slavery, and his entrance into the liberty of God’s 
children. 

Woman was in Israel lifted up, and kept up by 
God’s own hand ; but still, like the other creatures, 
she continued groaning and travailing in pain, until 
Christ came and wholly delivered her from bondage, 
introducing her into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. (Rom. viii.) 

Man could not attain a perfect state until woman 
was again raised to his side. It is impossible to re- 
store perfect health to a human body while one side 
is under a paralysis. So humanity at large could not 
be well while one of its sides hung palsied, not a fit 
support, but a burden to the other. 

These are the last times. We have now a constitu- 
tion and laws that shall, when fully executed, com- 
plete the restoration of the race. Christ has cast 
down the high things, and exalted the low. Es- 
pecially has He lifted woman from the dust, and 
placed her by redemption where she was left by the 
Creator’s hand at first, a helpmeet to man; and the 
benefit from woman’s elevation accrues equally to 
man and to woman. Both sides of humanity were 
equally hurt by the dislocation ; and both are equally 
blessed by the healing of the wound. Godliness is 


| profitable unto all things, and all persons, and all 


times, To men and women, to rich and poor, for 
time and eternity, to be in Christ is great gain. 
Women sat at Jesus’ feet to learn, lavished gifts in 
devotion of soul to his person as Saviour, ministered 
unto Him of their substance, stood weeping at the 
foot of his cross, embalmed his body dead, mingled 
with the Apostles in the upper room at prayer, and 
went forth hand in hand with man in the blessed 
mission to convert the world. Behold the tokens of 
the Healer’s power! Behold the union of the broken 
and scattered fragments of our nature! bone coming to 
bone, and flesh covering them! Behold the prepara- 


| tion and the pledge of the paradise from which sin 





| drove us,—into which Christ crucified brings the 


transgressor back. 

Look now to the character and work of this par- 
ticular woman. 

Her ‘inner life. She was ‘fin the Lord.” 
Hitherto we have been able to keep our footing with 
comparative ease in shallow water. At this point a 
single step takes us far beyond our depth. Few and 
feeble must our words be on this transcendent theme. 

The expression ‘‘in the Lord” occurs frequently 
in Scripture. It indicates the new spiritual life 
through faith in Christ. It is one of those subjects 
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that are at once very easy and very difficult of com- 
prehension. Nor let any one suppose that this is 
merely to utter a paradox. Some of the greatest 
concerns of men are precisely of this character: they 
are at once most easy and most difficult. Life itself, 
for example. We who are living know very well 
what life is ; but when any one tries to tell what it 
is, he soon comes to his wits’ end. The exercise of 
any of the senses supplies other examples. We know 
very well what taste is, or smell. There is nothing 
that we know better; but try to explain what they 
are to one who has not experienced them, and you 
will find yourself very helpless. 

We must fall back on the plain declarations of 
Scripture: ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” ‘Your life is hid with Christ in God.” ‘* He 
is our life who hath made both one.” ‘Abide in 
me.” ‘*Tam the vine, ye are the branches,” &c. 
(John xv.) ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” Salute such and such persons who were 
in Christ before me. 

When God’s holy law is revealed to the conscience, 
the soul discovers itself undone. ‘‘The command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.” There is a 
sense of utter ruin,—of death. Cut off from all other 
hope and ready to perish, the soul turns to Christ, 
and clings. ‘*God be merciful to me a sinner.” In 
virtue of its own emptiness, the heart clasps strongly 
to the loving Redeemer, and that strong clasping 
brings life. Cut off from all other roots, the branch 
is grafted into the vine, and henceforth grows. This 
saved sinner lives now, but Christ is his life. 

Persis was once an alien, without God in the world; 
she was a severed branch, preparing for the burning. 
Now the change in her is complete. She has not 
only ceased to contend against Christ; she has not 
only come over to the side of his church; she has 
not only come near Christ ; she is in Christ: the life 
that she now lives in the flesh, she lives by faith of 
the Sen of God. She hangs on Christ’s person and 
righteousness for favour with God and an entrance 
into heaven. She walks about among her fellows in 
conscious union of spirit with the risen Redeemer. 
When her heart admits hatred and envy, she grieves 
because these abnormal beatings in her breast touch 
and hurt and grieve her Lord, in whom her life has 
its root. When she does any good work, the emotion 
which stirs her heart and nerves her arm is Christ’s 
love, not only flowing from Christ to her, but out of 
Christ through her being, as through a member of 
his body. She bears about with her the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, and so the life of Christ also is manifested 
in her mortal body. 

Her manifested character: ‘*the beloved Persis.” 
She was a general favourite. It is not only Paul that 
loves her: the expression carries much more. He 
spoke to many, of various conditions and tastes, and 
he spoke to all of this lady asa beloved one. He 
knew that they all loved her, otherwise he would not 
have ventured so to characterize her in a public letter 
to the church. When one of our ministers is long 
and far removed from his flock, he may send them a 
pastoral to be read in the public assembly. He may 
have occasion in that letter to name one or more of 





the congregation; in naming them he may, if he 
please, indicate in a word or two their prominent 
characteristics ; but in such circumstances he must 
confine himself to what is obviously true; if he ven- 
ture to indulge in some partiality of his own, he will 
shock the sense of the community, and so destroy at 
a blow his own credit. It is demonstrable that this 
lady was loved not by Paul only, but by all who knew 
her. Her character had gained her the victory, and 
she reigned as a queen in the hearts of willing sub- 
jects. 

Here is one result of her inner life. We read of 
Christ that “in Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” She was in the Lord as to her 
spirit’s life, and therefore she was like the Lord in 
dignified mien and winsome behaviour. The life 
was light within, and the light shone through a trans- 
parent countenance. ‘‘ Beloved Persis.” Christians 
ought to be amiable. The more of the life in Christ 
within, the more of loveliness without. A selfish 
Christian, a peevish, ill-natured Christian, an evil- 
speaking, censorious Christian, a hard-hearted, close- 
handed Christian, a scolding, threatening, angry 
Christian !—these names are enough ; I need not pause 
to explain the sense, for the sound has already con- 
veyed the warning. These expressions are natural 
contraries. 

We are not able in every case—perhaps not abso- 
lutely able in any case—to determine whether these 
and similar carnal dispositions are only blemishes that 
mar a Christian, or evidence that the man is still un- 
renewed. None of us can venture to define the 
maximum of earthliness that is consistent with the 
life of the soul. But we do not lose anything by 
this ignorance; perhaps these dispositions may not 
certainly prove that you have no part in Christ, but 
these dispositions in you are certainly not marks of 
Christ. We must get them crucified quickly, and if 
any one is slack in the desire and effort to cast out 
these enemies, on the ground that, though not perfect, 
he is yet safe, that fact is proof that he is still in his 
sin, and a stranger to the love of Christ. He may be 
a disciple who has one or more of these failings still 
hanging about him, but he is not a disciple who is 
willing to have them hanging about him still, in the 
hope, that though they mar his holiness on earth, they 
will not block up the entrance to heaven. No: itis 
the business of a Christian to be winsome in all his 
ways, and to be most loved where he is best known. 

Up and be doing. Cut off this right hand and 
pluck out that right eye when they offend the head 
and mar the beauty of the living member. Show on 
all sides a beautiful life, that when its beauty becomes 
attractive, Christ may be honoured. 

Her labour. She seems to have done her work 
alone. In the earlier portion of the same verse, two 
women are named, who seem to have associated them- 
selves in their labours of love. Indeed, that is ordi- 
narily both the law and the practice of Christian 
missions. They go two and two, whether men or 
women, when they go forth to win souls. Every- 
where, however, and in all periods, exceptions occur. 
Some natures are comparatively strong and indepen- 
dent, while some are tender and timid. Tryphena 
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and Tryphosa, from their names most probably 
sisters, at all events sisters in the new-born family of 
God, evidently were accustomed to lean on each 
other when they had difficult work in hand. When 
the mission-field is hard, and the mission agents 
tender, by all means let them go two and two; but 
where one is fitted by the Lord for her peculiar work, 


and a work that she is fitted for lies to her hand, she | 


need not waste time waiting for a colleague. If she 
has a stout heart let her take to the stey brae at 
once ; let her go her own way, leaning only on the 
grace of the Lord, and accountable only to the Master 
in Heaven. Such seems to have been the character 
of Persis, She did her work without a companion ; 
perhaps she had bold fearless ways of her own, where 
it would have been difficult for any sister to follow 
her. There, at any rate, she stands alone, with her 
name embalmed in this blessed book till her Lord come 
again; there she stands, a living soul, a loved 
woman, and a great solitary worker on the hard field of 
the world. This is her honour in the meantime until 
the earth shall give up her dead, and Persis shall get 
yet a higher praise,—‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

It was not soft and languid wishing for the good of 
her neighbours that occupied the leisure of this 
Christian lady. Nor was it merely such work as she 
could do with tender hands in a drawing-room, and 
thus contribute to the stock of a benevolent bazaar. 
She did not embroider a costly piece of silk, and then 
arrange a lottery as the means of squeezing the money 
from frivolous or covetous hands in behalf of a good 
cause ; she did the thing herself. She went to the 
needy place, and laid herself along the needy person, 
and pressed with all the might of a strong faith, and 
all the gentleness of a lovely character, to tear the 
lost from their sins, and win them over to the 
Saviour. The word tells us much. It is well trans- 
lated,—‘‘ laboured.” It indicates effort that inflicts 
pain, and entails weariness. It indicates, indeed, the 
severest toil—the toil which makes subsequent rest 
needful and sweet. The task was rough, though the 
hands that plied it were tender. 

Ladies need not be afraid : work to which the love 
of Christ impels you will never mar the delicacy of 
true feminine refinement. I could name some things 
much in vogue at present, which do rub too roughly 
the tender bloom of newly-ripened womanly beauty ; 
but personal contact with the poor, the ragged, the 
rude, even the wicked of her race, when she seeks 
them, as Christ did, in order to save, will throw a 
halo of heavenly light over the graces of art and na- 
ture, at once enhancing their beauty, and securing 
their permanence. Christianity—the Christianity that 


flows from an inner life in Christ— is at once the best | 





effeminate ; but she was feminine. She was strong- 
minded, for she accomplished a great and difficult 
mission work alone: but she was refined and gen- 
tle ; for she was, and was known to be, the beloved 
Persis. 

She ‘laboured much.” When once such a heart 
begins such a work, it is impossible to check its pro- 
gress. The life-course of such a missionary is like a 
river: it is always flowing, and the farther it flows 
the broader it grows. 

But her labour from some cause had ceased. We 
could not have gathered much from the circumstance 
that the verb is in a past tense, if that had stood alone : 
but in the case of the pair of sisters mentioned imme- 
diately before, Paul seems to have had the means of 
knowing that their mission-work was still going on. 
**Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 
Lord :”—he speaks of their labour as a present con- 
tinued act. Referring in the next breath to the work 
of Persis, he changes the form of expression, and 
speaks of it as a thing that was. There must have 
been a reason for this distinction ; but it was not 
consistent with the brevity of this list to state it, how- 
ever shortly. We cannot with certainty determine 
which of several causes may have interrupted this 
devoted woman’s work ; but we can without much 
danger of mistake come very near it. Had she been 
resident in some Greek city when Paul became ac- 
quainted with her and her work, and removed only of 
late to Rome? If this is the cause of the interruption, 
the interruption will not continue long. She will 
soon see something to do in Rome, and as soon as 
she sees it, she will strike in again. When it becomes 
your meat to do the Lord’s work, you will not 
stand long idle. Or was she now unfit for labour? 
Has the soldier been borne by comrades wounded 
from the front? This is not an unlikely supposition. 
Do you remember that she was a woman, and that 
she was alone ; that she laboured,—toiled, and toiled 
much ; that she toiled not at man’s bidding, or for 
man’s praise; that she served not with eye service, 
taking it easy when none were near ; that she toiled 
not only at the Lord’s bidding, but in the Lord—felt 
her life hid with Christ, and animated for its work on 
earth by the beating of his love down into her breast, 
—remember all this, and you may safely conclude 
that a fervent spirit carried her faster and farther into 
the toil than the body could safely bear. She may 
have lived too fast for living long. The spirit may 
have been so sharp that in its struggle for a larger 
room it cut the body through. At the time when 
Paul wrote, Persis may have been promoted from 
being the Lord’s working servant to be his waiting 
servant. Perhaps she was laid aside from labour, and 
fit only to pray : perhaps laid aside for that very end, 


style of manly courage, and the best style of feminine | because the Master had need of more hands in that 


attractiveness. 


department. Tryphena, Tryphosa, and the rest will 


I think I see this beloved Persis marching through go through a great quantity of work : Persis may be 


the lanes of the city, with the children casting them- 
selves in her way right and left to catch a ylimpse of 
her eye, or a touch of her hand. When the eye saw 
her, then it blessed her. She certainly was not effe- 
minate, who toiled hard amid a degraded heathen 
population, and toiled all alone ; she was certainly not 


———— 





| 


needed within the veil, while the multitude are en- 
gaged in the more outward form of worship which 
consists in working. Joshua will win the battle on 
the plain, if the hands of Moses are well held up on 
the mountain. 

‘*The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up!” 
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This is not so rare a thing in Christ’s service as a cold 
and unfair world would make believe. There is such 
a thing as a labour so heavy and so abundant, as to 
shorten the labourer’s days ; but a zeal like this is by 
no means the characteristic feature of the Church ; 
if it were, the whole world would feel the impulse. 
This is the time, this the place, for labour ; ‘‘ there 
remaineth a rest for the people of God.” Here and 
now, labour is sweeter than rest; for rest before 





labour is merely idleness : there and then, the rest will 
be sweeter, because the labour has gone before it, 
Alas ! when will even the disciples of Christ learn from 
their Lord to shift their life-aim from the question, 
** How much can we Get of perishing riches,” to the 
question, *‘How much can we Do, in a labour of 
faith and love, to leave the world better than we 
found it ?” 
Witttam ARNOT. 








GARDENS AND GARDENING. 


In the Holy Scriptures frequent allusions are made 
to gardens, When man was created he was placed in 
a garden to dress it and keep it ; in that garden east- 
ward in Eden the Lord God made to grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food, the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. A mist from the earth 
watered the face of the ground, and a river flowed 
through the garden with its refreshing stream. All was 
then beautiful and perfect. No noxious weeds were 
there to destroy the fair face of the vegetable creation, 
or to cause toil and anxiety to the happy pair who were 
the sole occupants. Ere long, however, sin entered, 
and death by sin. From the garden of Eden our first 
parents were driven, the earth was cursed, and brought 
forth thorns and thistles ; the one causing injury when 
touched, and the other with the downy appendages 
of its fruit spreading far and wide a vegetation which 
choked the growth of useful plants. Now came the 
sweat of the brow and the labour required for cultiva- 
tion. Fair flowers still blossomed, but it required 
the art of horticulture to keep them in vigour and 
beauty, and to prevent them from suffering from the 
encroachment of intruders. Still man was gifted with 
the power of accomplishing this object, and even the 
cursed earth was permitted to respond to his efforts in 
the way of gardening. There was grandeur in the 
wreck which still showed the wondrous hand of an all- 
wise Creator, who made man’s fall subservient to his 
high and eternal purpose of salvation and restoration. 


While God makes his sun to shine on the just and. 


unjust, and gives to all the capability of enjoying 
external nature, and specially the flowers which deck 
the mountain side or unfold their variously coloured 
petals in the pasture, it is specially to his own people 
that He gives the power of discerning a Father’s hand 
in all, and of being able to say, If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, how much will He care for us, 
his adopted children, and give us all that is truly 
good, both for time and for eternity ? 

The attention paid to a garden is a good criterion of 
the character of its possessor ; what Solomon says of 
the sluggard’s field and vineyard, applies to his garden. 
Nettles covering the face of the earth, tell us that the 
tenant is careless and lazy, or that his place is vacant. 
How many tales do these nettles, these garden weeds, 
tell! They follow man in his peregrinations all over 
the world, and the place he once occupied is indicated 
by their presence. The Prophets speak of deserted 
palaces and fortresses as covered with nettles. Look 





at the bare rock where omce a garden smiled, and 
where still some tender flower, such as Narcissus, remains 
to mark its locality ; there we find a profusion of 
nettles, with their poisoned stings inflicting wounds on 
the passers-by. On that rock-prison of the fierce 
Covenanters—the Bass, in the Firth of Forth—there 
was a garden on which, no doubt, the sainted Ruther- 
ford and others looked during their days of bondage. 
How many thoughts would not the flowers suggest of 
God’s providential care, blooming in the free air of 
heaven, while they were condemned to inhabit the 
dreary prison cell for their adherence to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. They knew that Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of the lilies, and they 
felt that their Heavenly Father had provided for them 
a brighter and more kingly robe, with which they were 
even then adorned in their dungeon, and with which 
they would finally appear before the King of kings, 
in the free atmosphere of their future home. 

Look again at that Highland glen, where once a 
happy population dwelt, where old and young enjoyed 
the mountain air, and where, it may be, the sound of 
prayer and praise arose at the morning and evening 
Bible-reading ; where the sturdy shepherd with his 
dog tended the sheep on wild pastures, even amidst 
rain and mist, and snow and sleet, and returned to 
his pleasant home, to be welcomed by the wife of his 
bosom and the children of his love. What has become 
of this scene now? Ruined walls, rooms full of 
nettles, proclaim the departure of the inmates: no 
sheep are now beheld, no smiling garden round the 
cottage, no patches of corn giving greenness to the 
landscape, and telling the weary traveller that he 
may expect a welcome. Men desiring to be placed 
alone on the earth have changed the picture. They 
wish to be Nimrods or mighty hunters, and the pas- 
toral scene has been exchanged for the deer forest ; 
the noble deer is protected, not for the enjoyment of 
beholding it freely grazing on the mountain, but for 
the rifle practice of the proprietor. Men and women, 
young men and maidens, boys and girls, sheep and 


| oxen, are all expelled, that man may have full scope 


| to blush unseen. 


| for his sport. Desolation takes the place of pastoral 
| beauty ; even the hunters for flowers are denied access, 


and the Alpine lampyris and gentian are allowed 
Those who would search out in the 
nooks and crannies of the precipitous rocks the exqui- 
site plants which have been planted there by an 
Almighty hand, are told that these pursuits must 
yield to the superior importance of the noble chase. 
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Surely this was not God’s intention when He gave | 
man the ability to study and admire his works, which 
are sought out by all who have pleasure therein. 

The love of flowers and of a garden is inherent in 
the human heart. Even the hard-working artizan, 
immured in the closeness of a crowded city, loves to 
look on the flowers. A country walk on a Saturday | 
holiday is a source of vast delight to the jaded work- | 
man whose daily occupation precludes him from such 
enjoyment at other times. In towns where such 
privilege cannot be easily secured, much gratification 
is derived from the contemplation of the growth 
of flowers at the casement or on the window-sill. 


What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman’s darling? Are they not all proofs 
That man, immersed in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts the best he may ? 
* * * * * * 
There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there, 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country ; with what ardour he contrives, 
A peep at nature, when he can no more. 


The efforts recently made to encourage window- 
gardening are likely to be followed by a beneficial 
effect. It was indeed interesting on a late occasion in 
Edinburgh to behold the floral productions of closes 
in the High Street and Canongate, noted for their 
crowded population and forbidding atmosphere. The 
old tin pot bearing a treasured geranium, the twining 
plant in its wide wooden or earthenware can, forming 
its coils among hoops picked up by a cinder-woman 
among the ashes thrown out in the streets, and nume- 
rous other flowering plants, showed the. advantage of 
encouraging the workers to care for plant-growing. 
The posies gathered by the children from five to ten 
years of age were objects of great interest, and showed 
that the prizes offered had set the young to collect the 
beauteous gems which grew wild in the fields, in the 
meadows, and on the hill-sides ; the small collection 
of varied weeds by a young boy could not be seen 
without calling forth sentiments of the warmest 
sympathy. While the wild flowers of nature or the 
cultivated plants of the window afford sources of plea- 
sure to the poor, the productions of the garden 
supply recreation to the rich ; thus the floral treasures 
of the earth contribute to the comfort and gratification 
of all members of society. In sunshine and shade, in 
prosperity and in adversity, in the early days of youth, 
in the vigour of manhood, and in ripe old age, the 
garden is an object of interest. The philosophers of 
old meditated in academic groves, and many a man 
famed in literature and science has derived hints from 
meditation among flowers. 

In speaking of flowers, the poet remarks :— 

Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tarse o’erflowing, 





Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn, 





Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer’s green-emblazon’d field, 
But in arms.of brave old Autumn’s bearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield. 
Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain top, and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink ; 
* * * * * * 
In the cottage of the modest peasant, 
In ancestral homes, where crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient games of flowers. 
In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things, 
And with child-like credulous affection, 
We behold the tender buds expand ; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


We do not mean to state that the contemplation 
and study of flowers in a garden can ever lead us to 
the true source of permanent peace and joy; such joy 
and peace cannot come from the contemplation of 
God’s works, they can only be secured by the 
enlightened study of God’s Word. The mere know- 
ledge of God’s works can never soothe the troubled con- 
science, nor ease the aching heart in the day of trial. 
There must be a better foundation, a resting on Him 
who is the Root and the Branch, the Rose of Sharon, 
the Lily of the valley, and from whom alone all fulness 
of comfort flows. 

In the Song of Solomon the Church of Christ is 
likened unto a garden where the richest perfumes 
flow. The Israel of God are likened by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah to a well-watered garden, a garden which 
the Lord shall bless. The times of reviving to the 
house of Jacob are signalised by the exchange of the 
myrtle for the briar and thorn: ‘ For as the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth, so the Lord 
God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth 
before all the nations.” In the final scene as given in 
Revelations, when the new earth shall be created, 


there shall be a Tree of Life bearing twelve manner © 


of fruits, and whose leaves shall be for the healing of 
the nations. 

When man yielded to the temptation, it was in a 
garden; there the curse was pronounced, and there too 
the Redeemer was promised who was to bruise the head 
of the serpent. Jesus oft-times resorted to a garden with 
his disciples. In the garden of Gethsemane our Lord 
Jesus Christ, God-man, agonised under the hiding of 
his Father’s face, when his sweat was as great drops of 
blood falling to the ground. Here He prayed and 
poured out his soul in the days of his passion. In 
the garden Jesus was betrayed into the hands of 
sinners ; and thence he went forth to the judgment- 
hall of Pilate, thereafter to suffer the accursed death 
of the cross, and to die, the just for the unjust, in 
order to bring us unto God, 

J. H, Batrour. 
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Berore I begin to tell you some of the things I 
have seen and heard, in both of which I have had to 
take a share, now from the compulsion of my office, 
now from the leading of my own heart, and now from 
that destiny which, including both, so often throws 
the man who supposed himself a mere on-looker, into 
the very vortex of events—that destiny which took 
form to the old pagans as a grey mist high beyond the 
heads of their gods, but to us is known as an infinite 
love, revealed in the mystery of man—I say before I 
begin, it is fitting that, in the absence of a common 
friend to do that office for me, I should introduce 
myself to your acquaintance, and I hope coming 
friendship. Nor can there be any impropriety in my 
telling you about myself, seeing I remain concealed 
behind my own words. You can never look me in 


the eyes, though you may look me in the soul. You 
may find me out, find my faults, my vanities, my 
sins, but you will not sce me, at least in this world. 
To you I am but a voice of revealing, not a form of 
vision ; therefore I am bold behind the mask, to speak 





ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
BY THE VICAR. 





to you heart to heart; bold, I say, just so much the 
more that I do not speak to you face to face. And 
when we meet in heaven—well, there I know there 
is no hiding ; there, there is no reason for hiding any- 
thing ; there, the whole desire will be alternate reve- 
lation and vision. 

I am now getting old—faster and faster. I cannot 
help my grey hairs, nor the wrinkles that gather so 
slowly yet ruthlessly ; no, nor the quaver that will 
come in my voice, nor the sense of being feeble in the 
knees, even when I walk only across the floor of my 
study. I have not got used to age yet. I do not feel 
one atom older than I did at three and twenty. Nay, 
to tell all the truth, I feel a good deal younger.—For 
then I only felt that a man had to take up his cross ; 
whereas now I feel that a man has to follow Him; 
and that makes an unspeakable difference. — When my 
voice quavers, I feel that it is mine and not mine ; that 
it just belongs to me like my watch, which does not go 
well now, though it went well thirty yearsago—not more 
than a minute out. in a month. And when I feel my 
knees shake, I think of them with a kind of pity, as I 
used to think of an old mare of my father’s of which 
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I was very fond when I was a lad, and which bore me 
across many a field and over many a fence, but which 
at last came to have the same weakness in her knees 
that I have in mine ; and she knew it too, and took 
care of them, and so of herself, in a wise equine fashion. 
These things are not me—or J, if the grammarians 
like it better ; (I always feel a strife between doing as 
the scholar does and doing as other people do ;) they 





are not me, I say ; I have them—and, please God, shall 
soon have better. For it is nota pleasant thing for a 
young man, or a young woman either, I venture to 
say, to have an old voice, and a wrinkled face, and 
weak knees, and grey hair, or no hair at all. And if | 
any moral Philistine, as our queer German brothers 
over the Northern fish-pond would call him, say that 
this is all rubbish, for that we are old, I would answer : 
‘¢ Of all children how can the children of God be old?” 

So little do I give in to calling this outside of me, 
me, that I should not mind presenting a minute de- 
scription of my own person such as would at once 
clear me from any suspicion of vanity in so intro- 
ducing myself. Not that my honesty would result in 
the least from indifference to the external—but from 
comparative indifference to the transitional ; not to | 
the transitional in itself, which is of eternal signifi- 
cance and result, but to the particular form of imper- 
fection which it may have reached at any individual | 
moment ofits infinite progression towards the complete. 
For no sooner have I spoken the word now, than that 
now is dead and another is dying ; nay, in such a 
regard, there is no now—only a past of which we | 
know a little, and a future of which we know far less | 
and far more. But I will not speak at all of this 
body of my earthly tabernacle, for it is on the whole 
more pleasant to forget all about it. And besides, I | 
do not want to set any of my readers to whom I would | 
have the pleasure of speaking far more openly and 
cordially than if they were seated on the other side of 
my writing-table—I do not want to set them won- 
dering whether the vicar be this vicar or that vicar ; or 
indeed to run the risk of giving the offence I might give, 
if I were anything else than ‘‘ a wandering voice.” 

I did not feel as I feel now when first I came to | 
this parish. For, as I have said, I am now getting | 
old very fast. True, I was thirty when I was made 
a vicar, an age at which a man might be expected to 
be beginning to grow wise ; but even then I had much 
yet to learn. 

I well remember the first evening on which I wan- 
dered out from the vicarage to take a look about me 
—to find out, in short, where I was, and what aspect 
the sky and earth here presented. Strangely enough, 
I had never been here before. For the presentation 
had been made me while I was abroad. I was de- 
pressed. It was depressing weather. Grave doubts 
as to whether I was in my place in the Church, would 
keep rising and floating about, like rain-clouds within 
me. Not that I doubted about the Church ; I only 
doubted about myself. ‘* Were my motives pure?” | 
‘* What were my motives?” And to tell the truth, 
I did not know what my motives were, and therefore 
I could not answer about the purity of them. Per- 
haps seeing we are in this world in order to become 
pure, it would be expecting too much of any young 














man that he should be absolutely certain that he was 
pure in anything. But the question followed very 
naturally : “‘ Had I then any right to be in the Church 
—to be eating her bread and drinking her wine with- 
out knowing whether I was fit todo her work?” To 
which the only answer I could find was, ‘‘ The Church 
is part of God’s world. He makes men to work ; and 
work of some sort must be done by every honest man. 
Somehow or other, I hardly know how, J find myself 
in the Church. I do not know that I am fitter for 
any other work. I see no other work to do. There 
is work here which I can do after some fashion. With 
God’s help I will try to do it well.” 

This resolution brought me some relief, but still I 
was depressed. It was depressing weather. I may as 
well say that I was not married then, and that I firmly 
believed I never should be married—not from any 
ambition taking the form of self-denial ; nor yet from 
any notion that God takes pleasure in being a hard 
master ; but there was a lady—wWell, I will be honest, 
as I would be.—I had been refused a few months 
before, which I think was the best thing ever happened 
to me except one. That one, of course, was when I 
was accepted. But this is not much to the purpose 
now. Only it was depressing weather. 

For is it not depressing when the rain is falling, 
and the steam of it is rising? when the river is crawl- 
ing along muddily, and the horses stand stock-still in 
the meadows with their spines in a straight line from 
the ears to where they fail utterly in the tails? I 
should only put on goloshes now, and think of the 
days when I despised damp. Ah! it was mental water- 
proof that I needed then ; for let me despise damp as 


| much as I would, I could neither keep it out of my 


mind, nor help suffering the spiritual rheumatism 
which it occasioned. Now, the damp never gets 
farther than my goloshes and my macintosh. And 
for that worst kind of rheumatism—lI never feel it 
now. 

But I had begun to tell you about that first evening. 
—I had arrived at the vicarage the night before, and it 
had rained all day, and was still raining, though not 
so much, I took my umbrella and went out. 

For as I wanted to do my work well (everything tak- 
ing far more the shape of work to me, then, and duty, 
than it does now—though, even now, I must confess 


| things have occasionally to be done by the clergyman 


because there is no one else to do them, and hardly 
from other motive than a sense of duty,—a man not 
being able to shirk work because it may happen to be 


| dirty)—I say, as I wanted to do my work well, or 
| rather, perhaps, because I dreaded drudgery as much 
| as any poor fellow who comes to the treadmill in con- 


sequence—I wanted to interest myself in it; and 
therefore I would go and fall in love, first of all, if I 
could, with the country round about. And my first 
step beyond my own gate was up to the ancles in 
mud. 

Therewith, curiously enough, arose the distracting 
thought how I could possibly preach two good ser- 
mons a Sunday to the same people, when one of the 


sermons was in the afternoon instead of the evening, ' 


to which I had been accustomed in the large town in 
which I had formerly officiated as curate in a proprie- 
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tary chapel. I, who had declaimed indignantly against 
excitement from without, who had been inclined to 
exalt the intellect at the expense even of the heart, 
began to fear that there must be something in the 
darkness, and the gas-lights, and the crowd of faces, to 
account for a man’s being able to preach a better 
sermon, and for servant girls preferring to go out in 
the evening. Alas! I had now to preach, as I might 
judge with all probability beforehand, to a company 
of rustics, of thought yet slower than of speech, un- 
accustomed in fact to think at all, and that in the 
sleepiest, deadest part of the day, when I could hardly 
think myself, and when, if the weather should be at 
all warm, I could not expect many of them to be 
awake, And what good might I look for as the result 
of my labour? How could I hope in these men and 
women to kindle that fire which in the old days of 
the outpouring of the Spirit made men live with the 
sense of the kingdom of heaven about them, and the 
expectation of something glorious at hand just outside 
that invisible door which lay between the worlds ? 

I have learned since, that perhaps I overrated the 
spirituality of those times, and underrated, not being 
myself spiritual enough to see all about me, the 
spirituality of these times. I think I have learned 
since, that the parson of a parish must be content to 
keep the upper windows of his mind open to the holy 
winds and the pure lights of heaven; and the side 
windows of tone, of speech, of behaviour open to the 
earth, to let forth upon his fellow men the tenderness 
and truth which those upper influences bring forth in 
any region exposed to their operation. Believing in 
his Master, such a servant shall not make haste ; shall 
feel no feverous desire to behold the work of his 
hands; shall be content to be as his Master, who 
waiteth long for the fruits of his earth. 

But surely I am getting older than I thought ; for 
I keep wandering away from my subject, which is 
this my first walk in my new cure. My excuse is, 
that I want my reader to understand something of the 
state of my mind, and the depression under which I 
was labouring. He will perceive that I desired to do 
some work worth calling by the name of work, and 
that I did not see how to get hold of a beginning. 

I had not gone far from my own gate before the 
rain ceased, though it was still gloomy enough for any 
amount to follow. I drew down my umbrella, and 
began to look about me. The stream on my left was 


so swollen that I could see its brown in patches | 


through the green of the meadows along its banks. A 
little in front of me, the road, rising quickly, took a 
sharp turn to pass along an old stone bridge that 
spanned the water with a single fine arch, somewhat 


pointed ; and through the arch I could see the river | 


stretching away up through the meadows, its banks 
bordered with pollards. 
me miserable. In the first place, they look ill-used ; 
in the next place, they look tame ; in the third place, 
they look very ugly. I had not learned then to 
honour them on the ground that they yield not a jot 
to the adversity of their circumstances ; that, if they 
must be pollards, they still will be trees; and what 
they may not do with grace, they will yet do with 
bounty ; that, in short, their life bursts forth, despite 


Now pollards always made | 


of all that is done to repress and destroy their indi- 
viduality. When you have once learned to honour 
anything, love is not very far off ; at least that has 
always been my experience. But, as I have said, I 
had not yet learned to honour pollards, and therefore 
they made me more miserable than I was already. 

When, having followed the road, I stood at last on 
the bridge, and, looking up and down the river 
through the misty air, saw two long rows of these 
pollards diminishing till they vanished in both direc- 
tions, the sight of them took from me all power of 
enjoying the water beneath me, the green fields around 
me, or even the old-world beauty of the little bridge 
upon which I stood, although all sorts of bridges have 
been from very infancy a delight to me. For Iam 
one of those who never get rid of their infantile pre- 
dilections, and to have once enjoyed making a mud 
bridge, was to enjoy all bridges for ever. 

I saw a man in a white smock-frock coming along 
the road beyond, but I turned my back to the road, 
leaned my arms on the parapet of the bridge, and 
stood gazing where I saw no visions, namely, at those 
very poplars. I heard the man’s footsteps coming up 
the crown of the arch, but I would not turn to greet 
him. I was in a selfish humour if ever I was; for 
surely if ever one man ought to greet another, it was 
upon such a comfortless afternoon. The footsteps 
stopped behind me, and I heard a voice: — 

**T beg yer pardon, sir; but be you the new 
vicar ?” 

I turned instantly and answered, ‘‘Iam. Do you 
want me?” 

**T wanted to see yer face, sir, that was all, if ye’ll 
not take it amiss.” 

Before me stood a tall old man, with his hat in his 
hand, clothed as I have said, in a white smock-frock. 
He smoothed his short grey hair with his curved palm 
down over his forehead as he stood. His face was of 
a red brown, from much exposure to the weather. 
There was a certain look of roughness, without hard- 
ness, in it, which spoke of endurance rather than 
| resistance, although he could evidently set his face as 
| flint. His features were large and a little coarse, 
| but the smile that parted his lips when he spoke, shone 
in his grey eyes as well, and lighted up a countenance 
in which a man might trust. 

‘I wanted to see yer face, sir, if you'll not take it 
| amiss.” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered, pleased with the man’s 
| address, as he stood square before me, looking as 
| modest as fearless. ‘The sight of a man’s face is 
| what everybody has a right to; but for all that, I 
| should like to know why you want to see my face.” 
‘*Why, sir, you be the new vicar. You kindly 
| told me so when I axed you.” 

| Well, then, you’ll see my face on Sunday in 
| church—that is, if you happen to be there.” 

For, although some might think it the more dig- 
| nified way, I could not take it as a matter of course 
| that he would be at church. A man might have better 
| reasons for staying away from church than I had for 
| going, even though I was the parson, and it was my 
business. Some clergymen separate between them- 
| Selves and their office to a degree which I cannot un- 
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derstand. To assert the dignities of my oflice seems 
to me very like exalting myself; and when I have 
had a twinge of conscience about it, as has happened 
more than once, I have then found comfort in these 
two texts: ‘‘The Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister ;” and ‘ It is enough that 
the servant should be as his master.” Neither have 
I ever been able to see the very great difference be- 
tween right and wrong in a clergyman and right and 
wrong in another man. All that I can pretend to 
have yet discovered comes to this: that what is right 
in another man is right in a clergyman ; and what is 
wrong in another man is much worse in a clergyman. 
Here, however, is one more proof of approaching age. 
I do not mean the opinion, but the digression. 

*¢ Well, then,” I said, ‘‘you’ll see my face in 
church on Sunday, if you happen to be there.” 

‘Yes, sir; but you see, sir, on the bridge here, 
the parson is the parson like, and I’m old Rogers ; 
and I looks in his face and he looks in mine, and I 
says to myself, ‘ This is my parson.’ But o’ Sundays 
he’s nobody’s parson : he’s got his work to do, and it 
mun be done, and there’s an end on’t.’” 

That there was a real idea in the old man’s mind 
was considerably clearer than the logic by which he 
tried to bring it out. 

** Did you know parson that’s gone, sir?” he went 
on. 

** No,” I answered. 

**Oh, sir! he wur a good parson. Many’s the 
time he come and sit at my son’s bedside—him that’s 
dead and gone, sir—for a long hour, on a Saturday 
night, too. And then when I see him up in the desk 
the next mornin’, I’'d say to myself, ‘Old Rogers, 
that’s the same man as sat by your son’s bedside last 
night. Think o’ that, old Rogers!’ But, somehow, 
I never did feel right sure o’ that same.. He didn’t seem 
to have the same cut, somehow ; and he didn’t talk a 
bit the same. And when he spoke to me after sermon, 
in the churchyard, I was always of a mind to go into 
the church again and look up to the pulpit to see if 
he war really out ov it ; for this warn’t the same man, 
you see. But you'll know all about it better than I 
can tell you, sir. Only I always liked parson better | 
out o’ the pulpit, and that’s how I come to want to 
make you look at me, sir, instead o’ the water down | 
there, afore I see you in the church to-morrow 
mornin’,” : | 

The old man laughed a kindly laugh ; but he had 
set me thinking, and I did not know what to say to | 
him all at once. So after a short pause, he resumed : 

** You'll be thinking me a queer kind of a maz, | 
sir, to speak to my betters before my betters speaks 
to me. But mayhap you don’t know what a parson | 
is to us poor folk that has ne’er a friend more larned 
than themselves but the parson. And, besides, sir, 
I’m an old salt,—an old man-o’-war’s man,—and 
I’ve been all round the world, sir ; and I ha’ been in | 
all sorts o’ company, pirates and all, sir; and I aint 
a bit frightened of a parson. No; I love a parson, 
sir. And I’ll tell you for why, sir. He’s got a good 
telescope, and he gits to the masthead, and he looks 
out. And he sings out, ‘ Land ahead !’ or ‘ Breakers | 
ahead!’ and gives directions accordin’. Only I | 








can’t always make out what he says. But when he 
shuts up his spyglass, and comes down the riggin’, 
and talks to us like one man to another, then I 
don’t know what I should do without the parson. 
Good evenin’ to you, sir, and welcome to Marsh- 
mallows.” 

The pollards did not look half so dreary. The 
river began to glimmer a little; and the old bridge 
had become an interesting old bridge. The country 
altogether was rather nice than otherwise. I had 
found a friend already !—that is, a man to whom I 
might possibly be of some use; and that was the 
most precious friend I could think of in my present 
situation and mood. I had learned something from 
him too; and I resolved to try all I could to be the 
same man in the pulpit that I was out of it. Some 
may be inclined to say that I had better have formed 
the resolution to be the same man out of the pulpit 
that I was in it. But the one will go quite right 
with the other. Out of the pulpit I would be the 
same man I was in it—seeing and feeling the realities 
of the unseen ; and in the pulpit I would be the 
same man I was out of it—taking facts as they are, 
and dealing with things as they show themselves in 
the world. 

One other occurrence before I went home that 
evening, and I shall close the chapter. I hope I 
shall not write another so dull as this. I dare not 
promise, though ; for this is a new kind of work to 
me. 

Before I left the bridge,—while, in fact, I was con- 
templating the pollards with an eye, if not of favour, 
yet of diminished dismay,—the sun, which, for any- 
thing I knew of his whereabouts, either from know- 
ledge of the country, aspect of the evening, or state 
of my own feelings, might have been down for an 
hour or two, burst his cloudy bands, and blazed out 
as if he had just risen from the dead, instead of being 
just about to sink into the grave. Do not tell me 
that my figure is untrue, for that the sun never sinks 
into the grave, else I will retort that it is just as true 
of the sun as of a man; for that no man sinks into 
the grave. He only disappears. Life is a constant 
sunrise, which death cannot interrupt, any more than 
the night can swallow up the sun. ‘* God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living ; for all live unto 


| Him.” 
| 


Well, the sun shone out gloriously. The whole 
sweep of the gloomy river answered him in glad- 
ness; the wet leaves of the pollards quivered and 


| glanced ; the meadows offered up their perfect green, 


fresh and clear out of the trouble of the rain ; and 
away in the distance, upon a rising ground covered 
with trees, glittered a weather-cock. What if I 
found afterwards that it was only on the roof of a 
stable? It shone, and that was enough. And when 
the sun had gone below the horizon, and the fields 
and the river were dusky once more, there it glittered 
still over the darkening earth, a symbol of that faith 
which is ‘‘the evidence of things not seen,” and it 


made my heart swell as at a chant from the prophet 


Isaiah. What matter then whether it hung over a 
stable-roof or a church-tower ? 
I wandered a little further along the bridge and 
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along the road. I had not gone far before I passed a 
house, out of which came a young woman leading a 
little boy. They came after me, the boy gazing at 
the red and gold and green of the sunset sky. As 
they passed me, the child said,— 

*¢ Auntie, I think I should like to be a painter.” 

** Why ?” returned his companion. 

‘* Because, then,” answered the child, ‘‘I could 
help God to paint the sky.” 

What his aunt answered I do not know ; for they 
were presently beyond my hearing. But I went on 
answering him myself all the way home. Did God 
care to paint the sky of an evening, that a few of his 
children might see it, and get just a hope, just an 
aspiration, out of its passing green, and gold, and 
purple and red? and should I think my day’s labour 
lost, if it wrought no visible salvation in the earth ? 

Was the child’s aspiration in vain then? Could T 
tell him God did not want his help to paint the 
sky? True he could mount no scaffold against the 
infinite of the glowing west. But might he not with 
his little palette and brush, when the time came, 
show his brothers and sisters what he had seen there, 
and make them see it too? Might he not thus come, 
after long trying, to help God to paint this glory of 
vapour and light inside the minds of his children ? 
Ah! if any man’s work is not with God, its results 
shall be burned, ruthlessly burned, because poor and 
bad. 

**So, for my part,” I said to myself, as I walked 
home, ‘‘ if I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into 
the life of any man or woman of my cure, I shall feel 
that I have worked with God. He is in no haste; 
and if I do what I may in earnest, I need not mourn 
if I work no great work in the earth. Let God make 
his sunsets: I will mottle my little fading cloud. 
To help-the growth of a thought that struggles 
towards the light; to brush with gentle hand the 
earth-stain from the white of one snowdrop—such 
be my ambition! So shall I scale the rocks in 
front, not leave my name carved upon those behind 
me.” 

People talk about special providences. I believe 
in the providences, but not in the specialty. I do not 
believe that God lets the thread of my affairs go for 
six days, and on the seventh evening takes it up for a 
moment, The so-called special providences are no 
exception to the rule—they are common to all men at 
all moments. But it is a fact that God’s tare is 


more evident in some instances of it than in others to | 


the dim and often bewildered vision of humanity. 
Upon such instances men seize and call them pro- 
vidences. It is well that they can; but it would be 
gloriously better if they could believe that the whole 
matter is one grand providence, 

I was one of such men at the time, and could not 
fail to see what I called a special providence in this, 
that on my first attempt to find where I stood in the 
scheme of Providence, and while I was discouraged 
with regard to the work before me, I should fall in 
with these two—an old man whom I could help, and 
a child who could help me ; the one opening an out- 


let for my labour and my love, and the other re- | 


minding me of the highest source of the most humbling 


| comfort,—that in all my work I might be a fellow- 
worker with God. 


IL. 


Tues events fell on the Saturday night. On the 
Sunday morning, I read prayers and preached. Never 
before had I enjoyed so much the petitions of the 
Church, which Hooker calls ‘‘ the sending of angels 
upward,” or the reading of the lessons, which he 
calls ‘‘the receiving of angels descended from 
above.” And whether from the newness of the 
parson, or the love of the service, certainly a congre- 
gation more intent, or more responsive, a clergyman 
will hardly find. But, asI had feared, it was different 
in the afternoon. The people had dined, and the 
usual somnolence had followed ; nor could I find in 
my heart to blame men and women who worked hard 
all the week, for being drowsy on the day of rest. So 
I curtailed my sermon as much as I could, omitting 
page after page of my manuscript ; and when I came 
to a close, was rewarded by perceiving an agreeable 
surprise upon many of the faces round me. I re- 
solved that, in the afternoons at least, my sermons 
should be as short as heart could wish. 

But that afternoon there was at least one man of 
the congregation who was neither drowsy nor inatten- 
tive. Repeatedly my eyes left the page off which I 
was reading and glanced towards him. Not once did 
I find his eyes turned away from me. 

There was a small loft in the west end of the 
church, in which stood a little organ, whose voice, 
weakened by years of praising and possibly of neglect, 
had yet among a good many tones that were rough, 
wooden, and reedy, a few remaining that were as 
| mellow as ever praiseful heart could wish to praise 
| withal. And these came in amongst the rest like 
trusting thoughts amidst ‘‘ eating cares ;” like the 
| faces of children borne in the arms of a crowd of 
anxious mothers; like hopes that are young pro- 
phecies amidst the downward sweep of events. For, 
| though I do not understand music, I have a keen ear 
for the perfection of the single tone, or the com- 
| pleteness of the harmony. But of this organ more 
| by and by. 

Now this little gallery was something larger than 
| was just necessary for the organ and its ministrants, 
| and a few of the parishioners had chosen to sit in its 
fore-front. Upon this occasion there was no one 
there but the man to whom I have referred. 

The space below this gallery was not included in 
| the part of the church used for the service. It was 
| claimed by the gardener of the place, that is the 
| sexton, to hold his gardening tools. There were a 
| few ancient carvings in wood lying in it, very brown 
| in the dusky light that came through a small lancet 
| window, opening not to the outside, but into the 
| tower, itself dusky with an enduring twilight. And 
| there were some broken old headstones, and the 
| kindly spade and pickaxe—but I have really nothing 
|to do with these now, for I am, as it were, in the 
_ pulpit, whence one ought to look beyond such things 
| as these. ' 

Rising against the screen which separated this 
| mouldy portion of the church from the rest, stood an 
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old monument of carved wood, once brilliantly painted 
in the partions that bore the arms of the family over 
whose vault it stood, but now all bare and worn, 
itself gently flowing away into the dust it com- 
memorated. It lifted its gablet, carved to look like 
a canopy, till its apex was on a level with the book- 
board on the front of the organ-loft ; and over—in 
fact upon this apex appeared the face of the man 
whom I have mentioned. It was a very remarkable 
countenance—pale, and very thin, without any hair, 
except that of thick eyebrows that far overhung keen, 
questioning eyes. Short bushy hair, grey, not white, 
covered a well-formed head with a high narrow fore- 
head. As I have said, those keen eyes kept looking 
at me from under their grey eyebrows all the time 
of the sermon—intelligently without doubt, but 
whether sympathetically or otherwise I could not 
determine. - 

My vestry door opened upon a little group of 
graves, simple and green, without headstone or slab ; 
poor graves, the memory of whose occupants no one 
had cared to preserve. Good men must have pre- 
ceded me here, else the poor would not have lain so 
near the chancel and the vestry-door. All about and 
beyond were stones, with here and there a monument ; 
for mine was a large parish, and there were old and 
rich families in it, more of which buried their dead 
here than assembled their living. But close by the 
vestry-door, there was this little billowy lake of 
grass. And at the end of the narrow path leading 
from the door, was the churchyard wall, with a few 
steps on each side of it, that the parson might pass at 
once from the churchyard into his own shrubbery, 
here tangled, almost matted, from luxuriance of growth. 
But I would not creep out the back way from among 
my people. That way might do very well to come in 
by ; but to go out, I would use the door of the people. 
So I went along the church, a fine old place, such as I 
had never hoped to be presented to, and went out by 
the door in the north side into the middle of the 
churchyard. The door on the other side was chiefly 
used by the few gentry of the neighbourhood ; and 
the Lych-gate, with its covered way (for the main 
road had once passed on that side), was shared 
between the coffins and the carriages, the dead who 
had no rank but one, that of the dead, and the 
living who had more money than their neighbours. 
For let the old gentry disclaim it as they may, mere 
wealth, derived from whatever source, will sooner 
reach their level, than poor antiquity, or the rarest 
refinement of personal worth ; although, to be sure, 
the oldest of them will sooner give to the rich their 
sons or their daughters to wed, to love if they can, to 
have children by, than they will yield a jot of their 
ancestral pre-eminence, or acknowledge any equality in 
their sons or daughters-in-law. The carpenter’s son 
is to them an old myth, not an everlasting fact. To 
Mammon alone will they yield a little of their rank— 
none of it to Christ. Let me glorify God that 
Jesus took not on him the nature of nobles, but the 
seed of Adam ; for what could I do without my poor 
brothers and sisters ? 

I passed along the church to the northern door, 
and went out. The churchyard lay in bright sun- 








shine. All the rain and gloom were gone. ‘‘ If one 
could only bring this glory of sun and grass into one’s 
hope for the future!” thought I; and looking down 
I saw the little boy who aspired to paint the sky, 
looking up in my face with mingled confidence and 
awe. 

**Do you trust me, my little man?” thought I. 
‘* You shall trust me then. But I won’t be a priest 
to you. Ill be a big brother.” 

For the priesthood passes away, the brotherhood 
endures. The priesthood passes away, swallowed up 
in the brotherhood. It is because men cannot learn 
simple things, cannot believe in the brotherhood, that 
they need a priesthood. But as Dr. Arnold said of 
the Sunday, ‘‘ They do need it.” And I, for one, 
am sure that the priesthood needs the people much 
more than the people needs the priesthood. 

So I stooped and lifted the child and held him in 
my arms. And the little fellow looked at me one 
moment longer, and then put his arms gently round 
my neck. And so we were friends. 

When I had set him down, which I did presently, 
for I shuddered at the idea of the people thinking 
that I was showing off the clergyman, I looked at 
the boy. In his face was great sweetness mingled 
with great rusticity, and I could not tell whether he 
was the child of gentlefolk or of peasants. He did not 
say a word, but walked away to join his aunt, who 
was waiting for him at the gate of the churchyard. 
He kept his head turned towards me, however, as he 
went, so that, not seeing where he was going, he 
stumbled over the grave of a child, and fell in the 
hollow on the other side. I ran to pick him up. His 
aunt reached him at the same moment. 

*¢ Oh, thank you, sir!” she said, as I gave him to 
her, with an earnestness which seemed to me dis- 
proportionate to the deed. She carried him away 
with a deep,blush over all her countenance. 

At the churchyard-gate, the old man-of-war’s man 
was waiting to have another look at me. His hat 
was in his hand, and he gave a pull to the short hair 
over his forehead, as if he would gladly take that off 
too, to show his respect for the new parson. I held 
out my hand gratefully. It could not close around 
the hard unyiclding mass of. fingers which met it. 
He did not know how to shake hands, and left it all 
to me, But pleasure sparkled in his eyes. 

‘* My old woman would like to shake hands with 
you, sir,” he said. 

Beside him stood his old woman in a portentous 
bonnet, beneath whose gay yellow ribbons appeared a 
dusky old face wrinkled like a ship’s timbers, out of 
which looked a pair of keen black eyes, where the 
best beauty, that of loving-kindness, had not merely 
lingered, but triumphed. 

‘¢T shall be in to see you soon,” I said, as I shook 
hands with her. ‘‘I shall find out where you live.” 

‘¢ Down by the mill,” she said ; ‘‘ close by it, sir. 
There’s one bed in our garden that always thrives, in 
the hottest summer, by the plash from the mill, sir.” 

‘¢ Ask for old Rogers, sir,” said the man. ‘* Every- 
body knows old Rogers. But if your reverence minds 
what my wife says, you won’t go wrong. When you 
| find the river, it takes you to the mill; and when you 
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find the mill, you find the wheel ; and when you find | 
the wheel, you haven’t far to look for the cottage, 
sir. It’s a poor place, but you'll be welcome, sir.” 


III. 

TuE next day I might expect some visitors. Itis a 
fortunate thing that English society now regards the 
parson as a gentleman, else he would have little 
chance of being useful to the upper classes. But I | 
wanted to get a good start of them, and see some of 
my poor before my rich came to see me. So after 
breakfast, on as lovely a Monday in the beginning of 
autumn as ever came to comfort a clergyman in the | 
reaction of his efforts to feed his flock on the Sunday, 
I walked out, and took my way to the village. I 
strove to dismiss from my mind every feeling of | 
doing duty, of performing my part, and all that. I 
had a horror of becoming a moral policeman as much | 
as of ‘‘ doing church.” I would simply enjoy the 
privilege, more open to me in virtue of my office, of 
ministering. But as no servant has a right to force 
his service, so I would be the neighbour only, until 
such time as the opportunity of being the servant 
should show itself. 


The village was as irregular as a village should be, | be wanted to render a service. 


partly consisting of those white houses with inter- 
secting parallelograms of black which still abound in | 
some regions of our island. Just in the centre, 
however, grouping about an old house of red brick, 





| something. 


the treasures in this cave of Aladdin, I thought to 
make a first of my visits by going in and buying 
But I hesitated, because I could not 
think of anything I was in want of—at least that the 
old woman was likely to have. To be sure I wanted 
a copy of Bengel’s Gnomon; but she was not likely 
to have that. I wanted the fourth plate in the third 
volume of Law’s Behmen ; she was not likely to have 
that either. I did not care for gingerbread ; and I 
had no little girl to take home beads to. 

But why should I not go in without an ostensible 
errand? For this reason: there are dissenters every- 
where, and I could not tell but I might be going into 
the shop of a dissenter. Now, though, I confess, 


; nothing would have pleased me better than that all 


the dissenters should return to their old home in the 
Church, I could not endure the suspicion of laying 
myself out to entice them back by canvassing or other 
personal influences. Whether they returned or not, 
however (and I did not expect many would), I hoped 
still, some day, to stand towards every one of them 
in the relation of the parson of the parish, that is, of 
one of whom each might feel certain that he was 
ready to serve him or her at any hour when he might 
In the meantime, I 
could not help hesitating. 

I had almost made up my mind to ask if she had 
a small pocket compass, for I had seen such things 
in little country shops—I am ‘afraid only in France, 


which had once been a manorial residence, but was now | though—when the door opened, and out came the 


sub-divided in all modes that analytic ingenuity | 
could devise, rose a portion of it which, from one | 
point of view, might seem part of an old town. 


little boy whom I had already seen twice, and who 
was therefore one of my oldest friends in the place. 


But | He came across the road to me, took me by the hand, 


you had only to pass round any one of three visible | and said— 


corners to see stacks of wheat and a farm-yard ; while | 
in another direction the houses went straggling away 
into a wood that looked very like the beginning of a | 
forest, of which some of the village orchards appeared 
to form part. From the street the slow winding, | 
poplar-bordered stream was here and there just | 
visible. 


*¢ Come and see mother.” 

*¢ Where, my dear ?”’ I asked. 

*¢ In the shop there,” he answered. 
*¢Ts it your mother’s shop ?”: 

ae ta 


I said no more, but accompanied him. Of course 


| my expectation of seeing an old woman behind the 


I did not quite like to have it between me and my | counter had vanished, but I was not in the least pre- 


village. 


relation in which the houses are built up like swallow- | 
nests on to the very. walls of the cathedrals them- | yard or so of counter stretched inwards from the door, 


selves, to the arrangement here, where the river 
flowed, with what flow there was in it, between the 
church and the people. 

A little way beyond the further end of the village 
appeared an iron gate, of considerable size, dividing a 
lofty stone wall. And upon the top of the one of the 
stone pillars supporting the gate which I could see, 
stood a creature of stone, whether natant, volant, 
passant, couchant, or rampant, I could not tell, only 


| mother, who rose as we entered. 


it looked like something terrible enough for a quite | 


antediluvian heraldry. 


As I passed along the street, wondering with myself | 


what relations between me and these houses were 
hidden in the future, my eye was caught by the 
window of a little shop, in which strings of beads and 
elephants of gingerbread formed the cliief samples of 
the goods within. It was a window much broader 
than it was high, divided into lozenge-shaped panes. 


Wondering what kind of old woman presided over | 


I could not help preferring that homely | pared for the woman I did see. 


The place was half a shop and half a kitchen. A 


just as a hint to those who might be intrusively in- 
clined. Beyond this, by the chimney-corner, sat the 
She was certainly 
one—lI do not say of the most beautiful, but, until I 
have time to explain further—of the most remarkable 
women I had ever seen. Her face was absolutely 
white—no, pale cream-colour—except her lips and a 
spot upon each cheek, which glowed with a deep 
carmine. You would have said she had been paint- 
ing, and painting very inartistically, so little was the 
red shaded into the surrounding white. Now this 
was certainly not beautiful. Indeed, it occasioned a 
strange feeling, almost of terror, at first, for she re- 
minded one of the spectre woman in the Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. But when I got used to her com- 
plexion, I saw that the form of her features was quite 
beautiful. She might indeed have been lovely but for 


| @ certain hardness which showed through the beauty. 


This might have been the result of ill health, ill- 
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endured ; but I doubted it. For there was a certain 
modelling of the cheeks and lips which showed that 
the teeth within were firmly closed ; and, taken with 
the look of the eyes and forehead, seemed the ex- 
pression of a constant and bitter self-command. But 
there were indubitable marks of ill health upon her, 
notwithstanding ; for not to mention her complexion, 
her large dark eye was burning as if the lamp of life 
had broken and the oil was blazing ; and there was a 
slight expansion of the nostrils, indicating physical 
unrest, But her manner was perfectly, almost dread- 
fully quiet ; her voice soft, low, and chiefly expressive 
of indifference. She spoke without looking me in the 
face, but did not seem either shy or ashamed. Her 
figure was remarkably graceful, though too worn to 
be beautiful.—Here was a strange parishioner for me ! 
—in a country toy-shop, too ! 

As soon as the little fellow had brought me in, he 
shrunk away through a half-open door that revealed 
a stair behind. 

*¢ What can I do for you, sir?” said the mother, 
coldly, and with a kind of book-propriety of speech, 
as she stood on the other side of the little counter. 

*¢ To tell the truth, I hardly know,” I said. ‘I 
am the new vicar ; but I do not know that I should 


have come in to see you just to-day, if it had not | 


been that your little boy there—where is he gone 
to? He asked me to come in and see his mother.” 

**He is too ready to make advances to strangers, 
sir.” 

She said this in an incisive tone. 

** Oh, but,” I answered, ‘*I am not a stranger to 
him. I have met him twice before. He is a little 
darling. I assure you he has. quite gained my 
heart.” 

No reply for a moment. 
and nothing more, 

I could not understand it. 

But a jar on a shelf, marked Tobacco, rescued me 
from the most pressing portion of the perplexity, 
namely, what to say next. 

“Will you give me a quarter of a pound of 
tobacco ?” I said. 

The woman turned, took down the jar, arranged 
the scales, weighed out the quantity, wrapped it up, 
took the money,—and all without one other word 
than, ‘*Thank you, sir;” which was all I could 
return, with the addition of, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

For nothing was left me but to walk away with 
my parcel in my pocket. 

The little boy did not show himself again. 

Pondering, speculating, I now set out to find the 
mill, which, I had learned, was on the village side of 
the river; and coming to a lane leading down to 
the river, I followed it, and then walked up a path 
outside the row of pollards, through a lovely mea- 
dow, where brown and white cows were eating and 
shining all over the thick deep grass. Beyond the 
meadow, a wood on the side of a rising ground went 
parallel with the river a long way. The river flowed 
on my right. That is, I knew that it was flowing, 
but I could not have told how I knew, it was so 
slow. Still swollen, it was of a clear brown, in which 


Then just ‘ Indeed !” 


_ with such a slippery gliding that the motion seemed 


the result of will, without any such intermediate and 
complicate arrangement as brain and nerves and 
muscles, The water-beetles went spinning about 
over the surface ; and one glorious dragon-fly made a 
mist about him with his long wings. And over all 
the sun hung in the sky, pouring down life ; shining 


on the roots of the willows at the bottom of the 


stream ; lighting up the black head of the water-rat 
as he hurried across to the opposite bank ; glorifying 
the rich green lake of the grass ; and giving to the 


| whole an utterance of love and hope and joy which 


was, to him who could read it, a more certain and 
full revelation of God than any display of power in 


_ thunder, in avalanche, in stormy sea, Those with 


you could see the browner trouts darting to and fro | the garden towards the cottage. 


whom the feeling of religion is only occasional, have 
it most when the awful or grand breaks out of the 
common ; the meek who inherit the earth, find the 
God of the whole earth more evidently present—I 
do not say more present, for there is no measuring of 
His presence—~-more evidently present in the com- 
monest things. That which is best He gives most 
| plentifully, as is reason with Him. Hence the quiet 
| fulness of ordinary nature ; hence the Spirit to them 
| that ask it. 

I soon came within sound of the mill; and pre- 
_sently, crossing the stream that flowed back to the 
| river after having done its work on the corn, I came 
|in front of the building, and looked over the half- 
| door into the mill. The floor was clean and dusty. 
| A few full sacks, tied tight at the mouth,—they 
' always look to me as if Joseph’s silver cup were just 
inside—stood about. In the further corner, the 
flour was trickling down out of two wooden spouts 
into a wooden receptacle below. The whole place 
was full of its own faint but pleasant odour. No 
man was visible. The spouts went on pouring the 
slow torrent of flour, as if everything could go on 
with perfect propriety of itself. I could not even see 
how a man could get at the stones that I heard 
grinding away above, except he went up the rope 
that hung from the ceiling. So I walked round the 
corner of the place, and so found myself in the company 
of the water-wheel, mossy and green with ancient 
waterdrops, looking so furred and overgrown and 
lumpy, that one might have thought the wood of it 
had taken to growing again in its old days, and so the 
wheel was losing by slow degrees the shape of a 
wheel, to become some new awful monster of a 
pollard. As yet, however, it was going round; 
slowly, indeed, and with the gravity of age, but 
doing its work, and casting its loose drops in the 
alms-giving of a gentle rain upon a little plot of 
Master Rogers’s garden, which was therefore full of 
moisture-loving flowers. This plot was divided from 
the mill-wheel by a small stream which carried away 
the surplus water, and was now full and running 
rapidly. 

Beyond the stream, beside the flower bed, stood a 
dusty young man, talking to a young woman with a 
rosy face and clear honest eyes. The moment they 
saw me they parted. 
the stream at a step, and the young woman went up 


The young man came across’ 
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‘“‘That must be old Rogers’s cottage?” I said to 
the miller. 


gg i , eI 
‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ he answered, looking a little sheepish. | 


“Was that his daughter—that nice-looking young 
woman you were talking to?” 

“Yes, sir, it was.” 

And he stole a shy pleased look at me out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

*¢Tt’s a good thing,” I said, *‘to have an honest 
experienced old mill like yours, that can manage to 
go on of itself for a little while now and then.” 

This gave a great help to his budding confidence. 
He laughed. . 

‘‘ Well, sir, it’s not very often it’s left to itself, 
Jane isn’t at her father’s above once or twice a week 
at most.” 

*¢ She doesn’t live with them, then ?” 

** No, sir. You see they’re both hearty, and they 
ain’t over well to do, and Jane lives up at the Hall, 
sir. She’s upper housemaid, and waits on one of 
the young ladies. Old Rogers has seen a great deal 
of the world, sir.” 

**So I imagine. 
Good morning.” 

I jumped across the stream, and went up a little 
gravel-walk, which led me in a few yards to the 
cottage-door. It was a sweet place to live in, with 
honeysuckle growing over the house, and the sounds 
of the softly-labouring mill-wheel ever in its little 
porch and about its windows, 

The door was open, and dame Rogers came from 
within to meet me. She welcomed me, and led the 
way into her little kitchen. As I entered, Jane 
went out at the back door. But it was only to call 
her father, who presently came in. 

*‘T’m glad to see ye, sir. This pleasure comes of 
having no work to-day. After harvest there come 
slack times for the likes of me. 
about a bag of old bones when they can get hold of 
young men. Well, well, never mind, old woman. 
The Lord ’ll take us through somehow. When the 
wind blows, the ship goes ; when the wind drops, the 
ship stops; but the sea is his all the same, for He 
made it ; and the wind is his all the same too.” 

He spoke in the most matter-of-fact tone, unaware 
of anything poetic in what he said. To him it was 
just common sense, and common sense only. 

“‘T am sorry you are out of work,” I said. 
my garden is sadly out of order, and I must have 
something done to it. You don’t dislike gardening, 
do you?” 

‘“ Well, I beant a right good hand at garden- 
work,” answered the old man, with some embarrass- 


I am just going to see him. 


ment, scratching his grey head with a troubled | 


scratch. 

There was more in this than met the ear ; but what, 
I could not conjecture. I would press the point a 
little. So I took him at his own word. 


‘TI won’t ask you to do any of the more orna- | 


mental part,” 
hoeing.” 
**T would rather be excused, sir.” 
**T am afraid I made you think 
6*T thought nothing, sir. I thank you kindly, sir.” 


I said,—‘“ only plain digging and 


” 








People don’t care | 


s¢ But | 





*¢T assure you I want the work done, and I must 
| employ some one else if you don’t undertake it.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, my back’s bad now—no, sir, I won’t * 
tell a story about it. I would just rather not, sir.” 

** Now,” his wife broke in, ‘‘now, old Rogers, 
why won’t ’ee tell the parson the truth, like a man, 
downright? If ye won’t, I’ll do it for ’ee. The fact 
| is, sir,” she went on, turning to me, with a plate in 

her hand which she was wiping, ‘ the fact is, that the 
| old parson’s man for that kind o’ work was Simmons, 
t’other end of the village ; and my man is so afeard o’ 
hurtin’ e’er another, that he’ll turn the bread away 
from his own mouth and let it fall in the dirt.” 

*¢ Now, now, old ’oman, don’t ’ee belieme. I’m 
not so bad as that. You see, sir, I never was good 
| at knowin’ right from wrong like. I never was 
good, that is, at tellin’ exackly what I ought to do. 
| So when anything comes up, I just says to myself, 
| ‘ Now, old Rogers, what do you think the Lord would 
| best like you todo?’ And as soon as I ax myself 
| that, I know direckly what I’ve got to do; and then 
| my old woman can’t turn me no more than a bull, 
| And she don’t like my obstinate fits. But, you see, 

I daren’t, sir, once I axed myself that.” 

** Stick to that, Rogers,” I said. 

‘¢ Besides, sir,” he went on, ‘Simmons wants it 
more than Ido. He’s got a sick wife; and my old 
woman, thank God, is hale and hearty. And there 
is another thing besides, sir: he might take it hard of 
you, sir, and think it was turning away an old servant 
like ; and then, sir, he wouldn’t be ready to hear 
what you had to tell him, and might, mayhap, lose a 
deal o’ comfort. And that I would take worst of all, 
sir.” 

‘¢ Well, well, Rogers, Simmons shall have the job.” 

*¢ Thank ye, sir,” said the old man. 

His wife, who could not see the thing quite from 
her husband’s point of view, was too honest to say 
anything ; but she was none the less cordial to me. 
The daughter stood looking from one to the other 
with attentive face, which took everything, but re- 
vealed nothing. 

I rose to go. As I reached the door, I remembered 
the tobacco in my pocket. I had not bought it for 
myself. I never could smoke. Nor do I conceive 
that smoking is essential to a clergyman in the coun- 

| try ; though I have occasionally envied one of my 
brethren in London, who will sit down by the fire, 
| and, lighting his pipe, at the same time please his 
| host and subdue the bad smells of the place. And I 
| never could hit his way of talking to his parishioners 
either. He could put them at their ease in a mo- 
ment, I think he must have got the trick out of his 
pipe. But in reality, I seldom think about how I 
| ought to talk to anybody I am with. 

That I don’t smoke myself is no reason why I should 
not help old Rogers to smoke. So I pulled out the 
tobacco. 

*¢ You smoke, don’t you, Rogers?” I said. 

** Well, sir, I can’t deny it. It’s not muchI spend 
| on baccay, anyhow. Is it, dame ?” 

** No, that it bean’t,” answered his wife. 

**You don’t think there’s any harm in smoking a 

| pipe, sir?” 
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. Not the least,” I answered. 

“You see, sir,” hé went on, not giving me time to 
_ prove how far 1 was from thinking there was any 
harm in it, *‘ You see, sir, sailors learns many ways 
they might be better without. I used to take my 
pan o’ grog with the rest of them ; but I give that up 
quite, ’cause as how I don’t want it now.” 

‘*?Cause as how,” interrupted his wife, ‘* you 
spend the money on tea for me, instead. You wicked 
old man to tell stories !” ; 

“‘ Well, I takes my share of the tea, old woman, 
and I’m sure it’s a deal better for me. But to tell 
the truth, sir, I was a little troubled in my mind 
about the baccay, not knowing whether I ought to 
have it or not. For you see, the parson that’s gone 
didn’t more than half like it, as I could tell by the 
turn of his hawse-holes when he come in at the door 
and me a-smokin’. Not as he said anything ; for, 
ye see, I was an old man, and I daresay that kep him 
quiet. But I did hear him blow up a young chap i’ 
the village he come upon promiscus with a pipe in his 
mouth. He did give him a thunderin’ broadside ! 
to be sure! So I was in two minds whether | ought 
te go on with my pipe or not.” 

‘* And how did you settle the question, Rogers ?” 

“Why I followed my own old chart, sir.” 

‘Quite right. One mustn’t mind too much what 
other people think.” 

‘‘ That’s not exactly what I mean, sir.” 

‘¢ What do you mean then ? I should like to know.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I mean that I said to myself, ‘ Now, 
old Rogers, what do you think the Lord would say 
about this here baccay business ?’” 





** And what did you think He would say ?” 

** Why, sir, [ thought He would say, ‘ Old Rogers, 
have yer baccay ; only mind ye don’t grumble when 
you ’aint got none.’” 

Something in this—I could not at the time have 
told what—touched me more than I can express. No 
doubt it was the simple reality of the relation in which 
the old man stood to his Father in Heaven that made 
me feel as if the tears would come in spite of me. 

** And this is the man,” I said to myself, ‘“* whom 
I thought I should be able to teach! Well, the 
wisest learn most, and I may be useful to him after 
all.” As I said nothing, the old man resumed : 

‘* For you see, sir, it is not always a body feels he 
has a right to spend his ha’pence on baccay; and 
sometimes, too, he ’aint got none to spend.” 

“In the meantime,” I said, ‘“‘here is some that I 
bought for you as I came along. I hope you will 
find it good. I am no judge.” 

The old sailor’s eyes glistened with gratitude. 
‘* Well, who’d ha’ thought it !—You didn’t think I 
was beggin’ for it, sir, surely ?” 

‘* You see I had it for you in my pocket.” 

‘¢ Well that is good o’ you, sir!” 

‘Why, Rogers, that’ll last you a month!” ex- 
claimed his wife, looking nearly as pleased as 
himself. 

‘Six weeks at least, wife,” he answered. ‘ And 
ye don’t smoke yourself, sir, and yet ye bring baccay 
tome! Well, it’s just like yer Master, sir.” 

I went away resolved that old Rogers should have no 
chance of ‘* grumbling ” for want of tobacco, if I could 
help it. (To be continued.) 





“EVEN AS THOU WILT.” 
Marr. xv. 22—28. 
‘¢ Have mercy on me, Lord ! ” 
She followed Him, and cried ; and, when there came 
No answer, followed, crying still the same, — 
‘¢ Have mercy on me, Lord!” 


‘¢ Send her away,” they said— 

They who should be dispensers of his grace, 

Would have Him turn from her who sought his face ; 
“‘Send her away,” they said. 


He spoke their thought aloud— 
‘© Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread 
And cast it to the dogs ”—-as if He said, 
How poor ye are and proud. 


*‘' Yea, Lord! and yet the dogs 
Eat of the crumbs that from the children fall,” 
She pleaded—‘“ and there is enough for all, 
For children and for dogs.” 


And He to her replied, 
*¢ Even as thou wilt, so be it unto thee. 
Thy heart the measure of the grace shall be 
From my rich store supplied.” 
She had the thing she would— 
Lord ! if I dip my cup into the sea 
Tt rises full. Such cup each soul may be, 
Such Ocean is Thy good! C. 
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ABOUT RICHARD BAXTER. ; 
Or those who successfully perform the voyage of ; What knowledge of the learned languages Baxter had, = 
life, whilst there are some to whom it is given to| he owed to the master under whom he was next 8 
float smoothly and serenely to port, with only a few | placed, John Owen, master of the Free School at - 
hazards and easily-surmounted difficulties to interrupt | Worcester. By him he was prepared for the Uni- . 
their progress, there are others of not less worth and | versity, but instead of going thither, he was per- . 
wisdom whose lot it is to sustain a constant battle with | suaded to place himself with Richard Wickstead, - 
adverse gales and angry seas, and who reach their | chaplain to the Council at Ludlow, who was allowed 
desired haven only by the most determined efforts, | by the King to take one pupil. Here, again, Baxter : 
and through a succession of the most perilous adven- | was unfortunate. Wickstead was a place-hunter, and ‘ 
tures. Of this latter sort was the life of Richard | neglected his duty to his pupil to pay court to those ; 
Baxter. With a bodily frame that seemed every mo- | in power, and but that his residence at Ludlow Castle I 
ment ready to fall in pieces ; with a mind imperfectly | gave him access to books, Baxter would have profited ° 
disciplined by early culture, but which in its ardour | as little by his connection with this master as he had , 
and strength was ever soaring to the highest spheres | done by his connection with those who nominally ' 
of thought, and affronting the most difficult investi- | superintended the earlier stages of his educational I 
gations ; with asoul that was full of the most generous | career. : 
and kindly emotions, but whose impulses were under In addition to the disadvantages accruing from such ' 
the control of a conscience the most scrupulous and | inadequate training, Baxter had to struggle with those 


exacting ; longing for peace, and luxuriating in the 
contemplation of ideal scenes of rest, yet ever ready 
to fight to the death for the minutest point of theo- 
logical belief or ecclesiastical conviction ; and cast 
vpon times of unsettlement, controversy, and perse- 
cution ;—the career of this remarkable man was one 
almost unbroken scene of storms and struggles, of toil, 
conflict, suffering, and sorrow. How manfully he 
endured the agony,—how nobly he bore up against 
adversity,—how brightly that fervid soul of his 
shone out from amid the clouds and shadows that 
encompassed his path,—and how happily and usefully 
withal his life was spent ; it will be our endeavour in 
this notice of him, so far as our limits will permit, to 
show forth, 

Richard Baxter was born on the 12th of November, 
1615, at Rowton, a village in Shropshire, near to 
High-Ercall, the seat of Lord Newport. His father, 
whose Christian name was also Richard, resided at 
Eaton-Constantine in the same county, but his 








mother was a native of Rowton, and it was in her 
father’s house that her son was born. With his 
grandfather, whose name was Richard Adeney, the 
first ten years of his life were spent. 

His friends were anxious to bestow on him the 
advantages of a liberal education ; but the means of 
obtaining this were very imperfectly within their 
reach. From his'sixth to his tenth year he was under 
four successive masters, the curates of the parish in 
which he resided with his grandfather ; but from them 
he learned next to nothing ; they were all incompetent 
men, and two of them were men of dissolute babits. 
His next master was the curate of the parish in which 
his father resided ; he, too, was a man from whom 
nothing was to be learned—a man who had lost his 
situation as a lawyer’s clerk through drunkenness, and | 
had taken orders as a means of living. With his next | 
master, whom he describes as a grave and eminent | 
man, he spent two years, without receiving one hom’s 
instruction, his tutor being too much occupied in de- | 
claiming against the Puritans to aitend to the com- | 
municating to boys of the rudiments of learning. | 


arising from a diseased frame. In his earlier years he 
‘* suffered many things from physicians,” and instead 
of being benefited, found himself the worse the more 
he followed their prescriptions ; till at length, after 
having consulted not fewer than thirty-six professors 
of the healing art, he resolved to discard their aid, 
and trust rather to the recuperative force of nature 
than to the therapeutic power of drugs. But so 
shattered and broken was he, that at twenty he had, 
he says, in addition to disease, all the symptoms of 
fourscore. His life indeed was ‘‘one long disease,” 
and while this may account for and palliate that 
irritability and acerbity of temper which he sometimes 
displayed, it cannot but enhance our admiration of 
the mental energy, indomitable perseverance, and 
high-toned resolution, which enabled him, in spite of 
such disadvantages, to do what he did both with 
voice and pen in the service of Christ and his 
Church. 

Baxter’s bodily infirmities, however, were not 
wholly a calamity to him; rather may they be re- 
garded as having had much to do with the develop- 
ment of his higher life, and the consecration of his 
natural gifts to worthy and noble uses. Writing of 
himself to Anthony & Wood, and referring to his 
want of a university education, he finely says, 
‘© Weakness and pain helped me to study how to 
die; that set me on studying how to live ; and that 
on studying the doctrine from which I must fetch my 
motives and comforts ; beginning with necessities I 
proceeded by degrees, and now am going to see that for 
which I have lived and studied.”* There can be no 
doubt tha: his infirm health preserved him from many 
temptations to which, in that dissipated age, he must 
otherwise have been exposed, and tended to give 
force and depth to those early religious impressions 
which the teaching and example of godly relations 
had made upon him. His spiritual training had 
happily been much better than his intellectual. At 
an early age he was brought under serious convictions, 





* Wood, Athen Oxon, 1125, 
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chiefly by his father’s pious conversation ; and though 
he did not escape the contamination of juvenile vices, 
his conscience was always alive, and he suffered so 
much from its rebukes when he transgressed, that he 


’ strove earnestly to overcome the evil tendencies by 


which he was misled. It was not, however, till his 
fifteenth year that he became the subject of a decided 
change of heart. The perusal of Bunny’s ‘‘ Resolu- 
tion,” a work originally written by Parsons the 
Jesuit, but revised, corrected, and improved by the 


Puritan Edmund Bunny, rector of Bolton-Percy, was | 
the means of first awakening him to a true sense of | 


sin, and the unspeakable importance of eternal things. 
He was also greatly benefited by the ‘* Bruised Reed” 
of Dr. Sibbs, some of the writings of Perkins, and, at 
a later period, Culverwell’s ‘‘ Treatise on Faith.” To 
these books, together with the conversation of some 
pious friends, and the solemnising influence of his 
own fragile health, he was indebted, under God, for 
that decided repentance of which he never repented, 
and the fruits of which were brought forth abundantly 
amid the trials and conflicts of his subsequent life. 
Having resolved to devote himself to the work of 
the Christian ministry, Baxter placed himself under 
Francis Garbet, minister at Wroxeter, for further 
instruction. With him he read logic and theology ; 
and at this time he may be regarded as having com- 
menced that gigantic course of study which occupied 
more or less the whole of his remaining life on earth, 
and which he pursued in spite of an amount of 
bodily suffering and outward annoyance such as 
would have consumed the energies of most men. His 
attainments in the languages and in the mathematics 
never exceeded those of a tyro, if we except Latin, 
which he not only learned to read with ease, but even 
managed to write after a fashion ; but in logic, meta- 
physics, and theology, he found a congenial field, and 
there he left nothing which he had not thoroughly 
mastered. At an early period he plunged into the 
ocean of scholastic theology, and he was never so happy 
as when grappling with the ponderous reasonings, or 
following out the minute distinctions, of these re- 
markable writers, ‘I have higher thoughts,” he 
writes, ‘‘of the schoolmen than Erasmus and our | 
other grammarians had; I much value the method 
and sobriety of Aquinas, the subtlety of Scotus and | 
Ockam, the plainness of Durandus, the solidity of | 


Ariminensis, the profundity of Bradwardine, the | 


excellent acuteness of many of their followers.” After 
along list of writers of this class with whose works he 
was acquainted, he adds, that he should be loth to take 


such sauce for his food, and such recreations for his | 
business, ‘* The jingling,” he continues, ‘‘of too | 


much and false philosophy among them often drowns 
the notes of Aaron’s bells.” This was his judgment 
at an advanced period of his life. In his earlier days 
he would probably have expressed himself still more 
strongly in their favour. Certain it is, that his own 
mental habits were powerfully influenced by the 


Writings of the schoolmen. His style, indeed, as a | 


theologian may be said to have been formed on 
theirs ; for his scientific and polemical treatises are 
marked by all their peculiarities, whether faults or 
excellences, 


a 





When about eighteen years of age, he was fora 
season persuaded to relinquish his purpose of entering 
the ministry, and try his fortune at court, where he 
had some interest. Here he spent a month in the 
house of Sir Henry Newport, master of the revels ; 
but what he saw of court life, its meanness, insin- 
cerity, and immorality, so disgusted him, that at the 
expiry of that period he hastily forsook the scene, 
| and never afterwards felt any desire to mingle in its 
| festivities or share in its employments. 

| Having now finally resolved to follow out his former 
purpose of devoting himself to the ministry of the 
| Gospel, he was in 1638 ordained by Bishop Thorn- 
borough, of Worcester, and accepted the office of 
master of a school at Dudley—a situation which 
afforded him the opportunity of preaching occasionally 
without being subjected to the responsibility of a 
regular charge, from which, as yet, he shrank. His 
first sermon was preached in the Upper Church of 
Dudley ; and he continued to officiate in this occa- 
sional way for about a year. At the close of this 
period he resigned his office at Dudley and went to 
Bridgnorth, where he acted as assistant to Mr. 
William Madstard, ‘‘ a grave and severe divine, very 
honest and conscientious ; an excellent preacher, but 
somewhat afflicted with want of maintenance, but 
more with a hard-hearted unprofitable people ”— 
troubles with which many ‘‘ an excellent preacher” 
has had to contend, both before his time and since. 
In 1641 he was solicited to become preacher at 
Kidderminster, the vicar of which, an ignorant man 
and given to tippling, had, in order to prevent the 
town from petitioning for his removal, agreed to allow 
sixty pounds a year to any one whom a committee of 
fourteen of their number should choose to be their 
preacher. With this invitation Baxter complied ; and 
thus, says he, ‘*I was brought by the gracious pro- 
vidence of God to that place which had the chiefest 
of my labours, and yielded me the greatest fruits and 
comfort.” The legal instrument appointing him to 
this situation bears date April 5th, 1641. 

Though at one with the Puritan party in theolo- 
gical views and religious sentiment, Baxter had not, 
at the time of his ordination, adopted their peculiar 
ecclesiastical opinions. He was at this time a thorough 
Conformist, having formed his views from the study of 
the works of Downham, Sprint, and Hooker. The 
other side of the question he had not examined ; nor 
was it till he was settled at Dudley that he gave the 
whole subject that careful examination which it re- 
quired. Here he received, from some of the Noncon- 
formists, books, by the study of which his previous 
views were considerably modified. He still retained 
| his adherence to diocesan episcopacy, though deploring 
| the want of discipline then prevailing in the English 
| Church ; he accepted forms of prayer as proper and 
| advantageous, and thought such might in some cases 
| be lawfully imposed, though he deemed the existing 
| liturgy of the Church of England deficient in many 
important particulars; he held the lawfulness of 
kneeling at the eucharist ; and could see no serious 
objection to the wearing of the surplice, or to the use 
of the ring in marriage. To subscription, however, 
he became hostile, and was inclined to deplore his 
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own rashnes3 in having complied with it ; the use of 
the cross in baptism he renounced ; and the giving 
of the Lord’s Supper promiscuously to all who had not 
been formally excommunicated by the bishop or his 
chancellor, whatever their character, he denounced as 
a profanation of that sacred ordinance. Thus far he 
was a Nonconformist, and thus early did he show that 
disposition to strike out for himself a middle course 
between contending parties which characterized him 
through life, and involved him in innumerable con- 
troversies, As he advanced in life, his nonconfor- 
mity became more extensive and pronounced, and he 
showed himself as ready to suffer for his conscientious 
convictions as those who took more extreme views ; 
but to the last he clung to the belief that the truth 
was exclusively on neither side, and he kept on fight- 
ing in the hope that both parties would at length see 
this as he saw it, and hasten to clasp hands on that 
middle ground to which he invited them. 

In quieter times Baxter would probably have con- 
tented himself with theorising and refining on ques- 
tions of Church order, without setting himself forward 
in any very prominent way as a reformer of eccle- 
siastical abuses. But his lot was cast on times when 
such a course was rendered impossible by the restless 
jealousy and inquisitorial tyranny of those in power. 
Determined to secure a rigid uniformity of belief and 
practice, and vainly imagining that this could be ac- 
complished by the vulgar expedients of outward force, 
the rulers in church and state sought, by vexatious 
impositions and severe penalties, to drive men to walk 
in those strait paths which they had marked out for 
them. The result was, that many things which were 
really matters of indifference, grew to be matters of 
conscience, and burdens were laid on the consciences 
of earnest and sincere men which they could not 
endure ; so that multitudes who were in no wise pre- 
viously inclined to revolt, were constrained to rise up 
against the tyranny to which they were subjected, 
and the measures which were designed to secure uni- 
formity served only to provoke dissent and fan the 
flames of discord and conflict. Baxter was among 
the number of those who were thus forced into open 
nonconformity. The first thing which startled him 
from his quietude was the publication of the et cetera 
oath as it was called. This, which formed part of 
certain canons enacted by Convocation in 1640, was 
ordered to be taken by all ecclesiastical persons on 
pain of suspension and deprivation ; and it derived its 
name from the most offensive part of it, that in which 
it was specified that the juror should never “give 
his consent to alter the government of the Church 
by archbishops, bishops, deans, and archdeacons, et 
cetera, as it stands now established.” The imposition 
upon men of such an oath, under whose vague 
“¢ et cetera” might come to be included no man could 
tell what, Baxter and his friends felt to be an alarm- 
ing stretch of spiritual despotism. At a meeting of 
the ministers of Shropshire, the subject was fully dis- 
cussed ; on which occasion Baxter urged the objec- 
tions against the oath, and carried with him the 
convictions of the majority. For himself, he not only 
resolved never to submit to it; but he was led by 
the occurrence to investigate the whole subject of 











church government more closely than he had hitherto 
done. With characteristic energy and sincerity, he 
set himself to the study of all the books of any 
weight that had appeared on the questions at issue 
between Episcopalians and their opponents; nor did 
he rest until he had mastered and weighed all that 
had been advanced on both sides. The result was, 
as he himself tells us in his treatise on Episcopacy, 
that he was forced into the belief that the primitive 
episcopacy was a very different thing from that which 
existed in the English Church ; and that to the latter 
were to be attributed most of the evils under which 
the Church had suffered. To this conviction he ad- 
hered to the end of his life, 

Whatever anxiety the consideration of such ques- 
tions might occasion to himself, he did not suffer 
them to affect his labours as a Christian pastor. He 
had accepted the invitation to Kidderminster with a 
profound desire to be useful to the souls of its in- 
habitants, and he came amongst them with his heart 
stirred up ‘‘ to speak to sinners with some compassion, 
as a dying man to dying men.” He found the people 
in a state which demanded the utmost exertion of his 
best powers to promote their spiritual interests. They 
were ignorant, coarse, and of loose manners ; super- 
stitious, sensual, and easily roused to deeds of violence 
and brutal outrage. Of only a small portion of them 
could it be said, that they were under the influence of 
genuine religion. In these, however, Baxter found 
steadfast friends and zealous helpers in his work ; and 
though from the mass he could expect only derision, 
opposition, and dislike, there can be no doubt that in 
due time these hostile feelings would have given way 
before his faithful and zealous labours for their wel- 
fare. He was destined, however, to be driven from 
his post before he had been long enough in it to reap 
the fruits of his fidelity. The war between the 
Royalists and the Parliamentarians had already begun 
to agitate and devastate the country. Baxter sided 
wholly with neither party, but inclined rather to the 
side of the Parliament than to that of the King. 
This produced unkindly feeling towards him in the 
minds of many of his parishioners, who were chiefly 
of the Royalist party; and an order having been 
issued by the Parliament for the defacing of images 
in churches and the removing of crucifixes, to which 
Baxter was supposed to be favourable, occasion was 
taken by the excited mob to make a violent attack 
upon him, by which his life was endangered. His 
friends, alarmed at this, counselled his leaving Kidder- 
minster, which he accordingly did, and retired for a 
season to Gloucester. After the battle of Edgehill 
he removed to Coventry, and there he was induced 
to minister for a year to the soldiers, but without 
holding a chaplain’s commission or receiving any re- 
muneration for his labours except board and lodging 
in the governor’s house. Here, he says, “I followed 
my studies as quietly as in a time of peace.” After 
a short visit of two months to Shropshire, he returned 
to Coventry, where he spent another year. Ullti- 
mately he was. induced to become chaplain to one 
of the regiments in Cromwell’s army, and he has left 
some most instructive details as to the condition and 
operations of the Republican forces, with some graphic 
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sketches of the leading men of that party. Through 
this episode of his life we cannot follow him minutely. 
His main inducement to join the army was a dis- 
interested desire to counteract the progress of repub- 
lican opinions and sectarian divisions among the 
soldiers. Though a Parliamentarian, Baxter was not 
a Republican ; on the contrary, he abhorred repub- 
licanism, and considered the Parliament as worthy of 
being supported, chiefly because its policy tended to 
preserve the rights and secure the stability of the 
throne. Though a Nonconformist, he had no tolera- 
tion for the sectaries, of whom he always speaks in 
the bitterest terms. He saw with grief and shame 
that the views to which he was thus opposed were 
rapidly spreading among the soldiers; and as he 
attributed this to there being no regular ministers 
with the army, he felt impelled to throw himself into 
the breach and do what he could to roll back the 
invading foe. It was no enviable post which he had 
thus selected. To a man of his studious habits the 
bustle and constant changes of camp and garrison life 
must have been unspeakably distressing ; and as he 
had fallen amongst men to whom theological dis- 
cussion was as familiar as military exercise, and who 
could split hairs as nicely in argument as they could 
hit heavy blows in battle, his time and energies were 
consumed in constant debate, often upon points not 
worth serious discussion. ‘‘I was almost always,” 
he says, ‘‘ disputing with one or other of them; some- 
times for our civil government, and sometimes for 
church order and government ; sometimes for infant 
baptism, and often against Antinomianism and the 
contrary extreme.” He was also involved in contro- 
versy with Quakers, Seekers, Levellers, Fifth Mon- 
archy men, and other of the numberless varieties of 
opinionists who, in that ‘‘ year of sects and schisms,” 
as Milton calls it, sprang up in the soil of anarchy 
like mushrooms in a hot-bed. One regrets to find 
that this multiplicity of sects betrayed him into a 
position hostile to liberty; for one of the heresies 
against which he inveighs, and the prevalence of 
which among the soldiers led him into his ‘‘ most 
frequent and vehement disputes,” was the opinion 
that ‘‘ the civil magistrate has nothing to do to deter- 
mine anything in matters of religion by constraint or 
restraint, but every man may not only hold, but 
preach and do in matters of religion what he pleases.” 
It is strange that so acute a reasoner did not perceive 
that if the magistrate has anything to do ‘‘ by con- 
straint and restraint” in the matter of religion, he 
must have everything to do; and that, consequently, 
he was as much in the way of his duty when he im- 
posed the et cetera oath on the Nonconformists, or 
put Baxter and his friends under ‘‘ constraint” in 
the matters at which they scrupled, as when he im- 
prisoned Anabaptists and Seekers, or cropt the ears 
of Leighton and Prynne. 

It is not surprising that under the constant excite- 
ment, irritation, and toil of such a life Baxter’s health 














should have given way, and that he should have been 
brought by sickness to the brink of the grave. But 
it is marvellous that amid all this turmoil, unsettle- 
ment, discussion, and suffering, he should have been 
able to write two such works as his *‘ Aphorisms of 


Justification ” and his ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,”— 
the former not indeed one of his most able works, 
yet characterised by acuteness, and containing the 
germ of his peculiar theological views; the latter a 
work which, for elevation of thought, breadth of view, 
rich experimental piety, sublime devotion, and sus- 
tained vigour of composition, stands unsurpassed in 
the department of literature to which it belongs. If 
the one of these works gives us an idea of how he 
disputed with the sectaries, the other shows us where 
his true life was—in communion with God, and in 
vivid realisation of heavenly things. 

The civil war being at an end, and Baxter’s health 
being somewhat recruited, he returned to his former 
sphere of labour at Kidderminster. The people 
wished him to accept the living, which had been 
sequestrated by parliamentary commission, and the 
revenues of which had been entrusted to the pa- 
rishioners to be bestowed by them on any one whom 
they might choose to be their minister. This, how- 
ever, he declined; he would accept only the 601. a- 
year secured to him by the former incumbent, with 
such addition as might be obtained by means of an 
augmentation for a chapel in the parisb. In all he 
never received more than from eighty to ninety 
pounds a-year, with the rent ‘‘ of a few rooms at the 
top of another man’s house.” Having thus showed 
that he desired not theirs but them, he resumed his 
place among his former parishioners, determined to do 
his utmost for their spiritual welfare. During the 
Commonwealth he enjoyed uninterrupted opportunity 
of carrying out his plans and operations for this end— 
a privilege for which he had too much candour and 
good sense not to be thankful to the remarkable man 
who then ruled the nation ; but it went against both 
his principles and his prejudices to regard this in any 
other light than as one of those special interpositions 
of Providence by which the sins of men were made to 
contribute to the service of God’s cause. ‘* How 
strange,” he exclaims, writing after he had tasted the 
bitter fruits of the Restoration, *‘that in times of 
usurpation I had all this mercy and happy freedom. 
. . . How mysterious that God should make days 
of licentiousness and disorder under an usurper so 
great a mercy to me and many a thousand more, who, 
under the lawful governor whom they desired, and in 
the days when order is said to be restored, do sit in 
obscurity and unprofitable silence, or lie in prison.” 
‘“‘For my part,” he says again, **I bless God who 
gave me, even under an usurper whom I opposed, 
such liberty and advantage to preach the Gospel with 
success, as I cannot have under a king to whom 
I have sworn and performed true subjection and 
obedience ; yea, such as no age, since the Gospel 
came into this land, did before possess, so far as I can 
learn from history.” For fourteen years this halcyon 
season lasted, and during that time Baxter laboured 
with unwearied activity in his cherished vocation, 
| preaching, exhorting, visiting, catechising, debating, 
and administering not only to the spiritual necessities 
_ but also to the bodily ailments of his people : for there 
| being no physician within reach, he was ‘‘ forced for 





| five or six years, by the people’s necessity, to practise 


physic.” All this, however, he says, was but his “ re- 
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creation, and as it were the work of his spare hours.” 
His chief labour was in his study, and in the writing of 
books ; ** which yet,” he complains, ‘‘ went the more 
slowly on, that I never even have had an amanuensis 
to dictate to, and especially because my weakness 
took up so much of my time.” How he found time 
for this kind of work at all will be matter of wonder 
to many ; but when we look at the result, and find 
that during these fourteen years he wrote and pub- 
lished nearly sixty volumes, some of them solid 
quartos, very few of them of small size, and all dis- 
playing extensive reading and painstaking thought, 
we seem to be contemplating a work like those masses 
of Cyclopean masonry, which suggest the agency of 
a strength almost superhuman. It is impossible to find 
language strong enough to express our admiration of 
the indefatigable industry, weariless zeal, and gigantic 
power of the man. If, as he complains, his intirmities 
and official duties left him ‘* but little time for study,” 
he must have possessed a faculty of concentrating his 
energies upon his subject, and moving along his path 
of thought and utterance with a momentum such as 
is rarely enjoyed even by the more highly gifted of 
our species. 

The published works of Baxter remain to speak for 
themselves. It is pleasing to be able to record that 
his ministerial labours among the people at Kidder- 
minster were followed by blessed and permanent 
results. After the first feeling of hostility was over- 
come, he found them “tractable and unprejudiced,” 





and his preaching met with attentive auditories. A 
great change for the better was gradually wrought on 


the manners and habits of the people. The Lord’s 
Day was religiously observed ; family worship was 
generally practised ; as one passed along the street on 
a Sabbath, one ‘‘ might hear a hundred families singing 
psalms and repeating sermons,” he tells us. Many 
were savingly converted to the Lord; and though 
great strictness was observed in the admission of per- 
sons to the Communion, he had six hundred com- 
municants, of whom there were not twelve, he says, 
that he had not good hope of as to their sincerity, 
A real and wide-spread religious reformation, in short, 
was effected in the place through his instrumentality, 
the fruits of which continue.’ long after he was called 
to his rest. Dr. Fawcett, one of his successors at 
Kidderminster, writing in 1759, says, ‘‘the religious 
spirit thus happily introduced by Baxter is yet to 
be traced in the town and neighbourhood in some 
degree.” 

Here we for the present pause. Scenes of a very 
different kind from that last contemplated have to 
be described, in which the fine gold of Baxter’s 
character was tried as in the fire of a furnace 
heated seven times, The ‘usurper” has yielded 
up the sceptre, and his dynasty is at an end. The 
legitimate monarch is about to show his subjects 
with what fatherly interest he cares for their spiritual 
welfare. 





W. L. ALEXANDER. 





THE STORY OF BEUGGEN 


I.—THE TWO FRIENDS. 

In the territory of the Grand Duke of Baden, near 
the frontier of Switzerland, and only ten miles distant 
from the venerable town of Basle, stands the Castle 
of Beuggen. It occupies a charming spot on the 
right bank of the Rhine, where that magnificent 
stream flows with a sharp curve, between Sickingen 
and Rheinfelden, two places well known to those 
who have studied the history of the great Thirty 
Years’ struggle. It is the centre of a quiet little 
valley, below the turnpike-road which winds up to 
Constanz, and under the shadow of a verdant vine-hill. 
On passing one of the two bridges which span the 
moat surrounding the Castle, you walk through a 
gate of medizval structure into a spacious yard or 
square, where stands a clump of ten thickly-foliaged 
chestnut-trees casting their’ cool shade over a large 
circular basin of water. To the right you observe 
the half-decayed ruins of the old building, erected 
probably in the days of the Hapsburgs, and con- 
trasting romantically with the more recent archi- 
tecture of the new one, which dates from the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War. 

This Castle has been selected for a work which 
evinces the wonderful power of charity. Its thirty- 
two apartments, large and small, are occupied 
by upwards of a hundred individuals, adults and 
children. It is worth while to ascend the clean oak- 
steps that lead up to the spacious school-rooms and 


CASTLE. 


dwelling-rooms on the first floor, and to the bedrooms 
on the second. You will enjoy the roomy landing- 
places and wide passages, the lofty ceilings of the 
apartments, the stream of light and fresh air that 
pours in through the strong-framed windows, and the 
cheerful aspect of the ensemble, where the privileges of 
ancient princely magnificence are so happily turned to 
the profit of the needy, the neglected, and the out- 
cast. And when, after a little panting and perspiring, 
you have reached the top of this grand building, you 
will find your trouble fully repaid by an enchanting 
view of the Rhine-valley, encircled on the south by 
the ever-green Jura Mountains, and on the north 
by the Black Forest. 

But delightful as a visit now is to this place, it must 
have been very dismal immediately after the War of 
Liberation. At that period the Castle of Beuggen 
presented an aspect of misery and desolation. For 
three years, from 1814 till 1817, it was a hospital 
for the wounded soldiers of the Austrian army. At 
the close of the war it was abandoned by its nume- 
rous inmates, who left eight thousand of their comrades 
buried in the fields around the Castle-moat. It was 
left as it stood on the last day it was occupied, 
uncleaned and unswept, showing everywhere the dis- 
gusting marks of the misery which thousands of 
wretched creatures had suffered under the scalpel of 
the surgeon and amid the agonies of death. In this 
| State of filthiness and desolation it continued for 
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years, avoided by everybody; or, if visited at all, 
only at night by thieves, who carried off whatever 
booty they could find. Its sole inhabitants were the 
owl and the bat, who could here rear their young in 
peace. And in this state the once attractive spot 
might have continued till now, had it not become the 
abode of Christian love, which, wherever it comes, 
turns death into life, casts out everything unclean, 
and calls up a fountain of pure living water for the 
weary and the thirsty. 


It will be interesting to learn the origin of this | 
remarkable change, with which a still more important 


change, in the soul and life of many a lost human 
being, is connected. 

One autumn afternoon of the year 1816 two men 
were walking up and down the spacious square, 
which, planted with rows of beautiful trees, graces 
the rear of the Miinster-Kirche at Basle. They were 


evidently engaged in a conversation that engrossed | 
their whole heart and soul. Was it the somewhat | 


melancholy aspect of the withering creation around, 
the crackling of the yellow leaves carpeting the path 
on which they trod, and the chilly autumnal blasts 
moving the tops of the trees to and fro, and moaning 
through the leafless branches, that cast a gloom over 
their minds and caused the serious expression of their 
countenances? Perhaps it was to some extent. But 


the chief cause of the concern which so deeply filled their | 
souls was the thought pressing upon them of a decay | 
far more awful and alarming than that of withering | 


leaves and drooping flowers. Their conversation ran 


on the dreadful state of neglect and misery in which | 


the greater portion of Christendom was left by the 
recent wars. The condition of the lower classes, and 
especially of the children, was distressing beyond 
description. ‘*I visited a small district the other 
day,” one of the two friends said, ‘‘ where I found 


upwards of a hundred children who were destitute | 


of any iustruction whatever; and, upon entering 
the huts in which they dwelt, I almost sickened at 
the spectacle of misery and wretchedness I witnessed. 
One-sixth of the children of our country are without 
shelter or support, rambling about in perfect vaga- 
bondism. Twice I saw some of these homeless 
creatures, driven from one canton to another, starving 
on the public road. Two little boys were found 
crouching by the dead body of their mother. What 
is to be done to stop this fearful evil, which gnaws 
like a cancer at the very root of our national exist- 
ence? If Christianity is a power unto salvation, is it 
not here that it ought to show itself ?” 


The gentleman who gave this sad description of | 
the condition of the children of the lower class was | 
Mr. Christian Heinrich Zeller, then school director | 


at Zofingen, a pretty town in the canton of Aargau. 
He was little aware at that moment that this con- 


versation with his friend Mr. Spittler, the celebrated _ 


founder of the Basle Mission House, was the first step 
towards a work which would one day give to his 
name a European celebrity, and serve as a monu- 
ment of grateful love in the hearts of all Christian 
philanthropists, as well as in those of thousands of 
rescued children. The two friends had just returned 
from a visit to the Mission House, and thought 


| 

| with pleasure of the resolute young men whom they 
| saw there preparing themselves to carry the Gospel 
| to the heathen world. Far below their feet, at the 
| bottom of the high wall from which they en- 
| joyed the view that stretched out before their eyes, 
old Father Rhine was rolling along, bending with a 
graceful curve round the old town, and preparing 
to take leave of his native land, to carry his 
fertilising blessings to France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. ‘‘ Alas!” said Mr. Zeller, ‘it seems 
to me as if the blessed Gospel-river is also pre- 
paring to leave our poor fatherland, to pour its 
costly treasures. over the fields of far distant coun- 
tries. I cordially wish the poor heathen to drink 
its quickening waters: but why should our own 
people, who are in no better condition than the 
blind heathen of Asia, be deprived of these life- 
| giving draughts? We have just been visiting a 
school for training teachers of the Gospel for the 
inhabitants of Hindostan and Africa. What a bless- 
ing this Institution would be, if, at the same time, it 
were a school for training Christian school teachers 
for the poor people of Switzerland and Germany! 
For they are the class of persons whom our sadly- 
neglected communities are fearfully in need of. You 
know how completely destitute of any Christian 
| school-teaching our poorer districts are, because no 
teacher can be found willing to bury himself in such 
abodes of neglect and destitution. If Christian 
charity deems it necessary to train up young men 
for work among the heathen, surely it cannot but 
desire that young men should likewise be summoned, 
in the name of Christ, to devote themselves with 
self-denying love to the rescue of the perishing 
children of our own nation. And if the Mission 
House, while fulfilling one part of its duty, does not 
| wish to leave the other undone, it must, it appears 
to me, be thrown open to every Christian young 
/man who wishes to become a schoolmaster to the 
| poor.” 

| Mr. Zeller here took leave of Mr. Spittler, and re- 
| paired to his home, where he soon forgot all about 
| their conversation in the bustle of his schools and the 
| numerous occupations of his directorship. But his 
words kindled a fire in the heart of the noble founder 
of the Mission House, which nothing could quench. 
The winter passed on without Mr. Zeller hearing 
anything about the matter; but no sooner had the 
spring returned to the valleys of the Alps than he 
received a letter from Mr, Spittler, requesting him to 
write down his thoughts on the institution of a Mis- 
sionary Schoolmaster Establishment. This invitation 
was as unexpected by Mr. Zeller as the voice must 
have been by young Samuel which called his name 
| at midnight. He felt quite unprepared for it, and, 
| burdened with school business and examinations as he 
was, he could hardly find one moment to give his 
mind to the subject. But it was with him as with 
his friend some months ago. Mr. Spittler had now, 
in his turn, thrown a spark into Mr. Zeller’s bosom, 


_ which, in spite of all his occupations, set his whole soul 


on fire. The idea followed him into his school, and 
came out with him again. It went with him to bed, 


| and awoke with him in the morning. One evening the 
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whole plan stood as clearly before his mind as if he 
saw the proposed Establishment rising out of the 
ground, and working in all the branches of its organi- 
sation. He took his pen, and wrote down an elaborate 
paper at one sitting. Mr. Spittler read it with enthu- 
siasm, and caused it to be circulated among the 
friends of the Mission. Among these, too, the plan met 
with unanimous approbation. Letters were received 
from different quarters promising every assistance 
that could be afforded. The only objection which 
was felt by any regarded the anion of the Establish- 
ment with the Mission House. This part of the 
scheme was dropped in consequence, and it was re- 
solved to found a ‘* Voluntary School for Training 
Schoolmasters for the Poor.” The main features of 
the plan were these :— 

‘*A number of poor, fatherless, and neglected 
children should be taken into a spacious, well-ap- 


II.—A HOUSE OF DEATH AND DESOLATION IS CHANGED INTO 
AN ABODE OF LIFE AND JOY. 

No sooner was this union of Christian friends made 
public, than encouraging letters and gifts came flowing 
in, in continuous succession, and from different 
quarters. Among these was a promise from the 
British and Foreign School Society, London, of 100I., 
payable on the day when the establishment would be 
opened. The first thing required now was permission 
from the Government to build a house on the Basle 
territory. The Government, however, kept the 
matter so long under consideration, that the whole of 
the year 1818 passed without any result ; and as the 
price asked by the owner of the desired site was ex- 
travagant, the society resolved to leave Basle, and 
try its fortune in the adjacent Grand Duchy of 
Baden. In the spring of 1819, a friend, who had 


pointed building, situated in the country, and not too 
far from Basle, where they should be instructed in 
the most important branches of elementary education, 
in gardening and domestic labour, and in various kinds 
of handicrafts. In connexion with this a band of 
Christian young men should be trained as teachers of 
poor children.” 

The idea was warmly taken up by many Christian 
friends, and enthusiastically discussed in various 
circles. On the evening of the 31st of Septem- 
ber, 1817, twelve individuals met at Basle, and com- 
mitted the matter in prayer to God. They took one 
another by the hand, and solemnly pledged them- 
selves in the presence of God to do whatever might 
be in their power, in order to carry their heart’s desire 
into effect. They then united themselves into a 
‘*Society for Training Voluntary Schoolmasters for the- 





<f.4 


Beuggen Castle. 


thrown her whole heart into the undertaking, the | 


Poor.” 


widow of Professor Fiisch, and who had some im 
fluence in high circles, advised the society to apply to 
the Baden Government for the use of the Castle of 
Beuggen. But it was in vain: the Baden Govern- 
ment declined the request at once. The friends, 
however, were not discouraged, and after many 
delays and difficulties, and a journey to Karlsruhe, 
where they had a personal interview with the Grand. 
Duke, they attained their object. 

It was on Friday, the 22nd of October, 1819, exactly 
the same day on which, three years before, the two 
friends for the first time discussed the matter behind 
the Basle Miinster-Kirche, that they received the 
required documents from the Baden authorities, They 
at once set out for Basle, where they arrived on 
Sunday afternoon. On the same evening a meeting 
of the society was called, at which Mr. Zeller gave 
an account of their journey, and their conversation 
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with the Duke. The whole company were delighted 
with their success. The President, who, in spite of 
indisposition, had come to the meeting, felt quite 
restored by the glad news, and engaged in prayer, 
thanking God for this unexpected result. Mr. 
Zeller was then appointed to examine the Castle, 
and to report as to what would be required to put it 
in a state of repair. 

He found it in a most miserable condition. There 
was not one unbroken window in the whole building. 
The fine brass locks, which used to adorn the doors, 
were all stolen, and so were the large iron stoves, 
without which no German parlour is comfortable. 
Heaps of straw were scattered through the rooms 
and saloons: everywhere there was dirt, and 
blood and rubbish. The paper was torn from the 
walls ; and even the iron hooks and bolts, which 
had fastened the frame-work of the roof, were carried 
off. Still the building could be repaired, though not 
without considerable expense. 

The apartments on the ground floor were designed 
for workshops, dining-room and kitchen; the large 
saloon, on the first floor, for a schoolroom and a place 
for family worship ; the other rooms on that floor were 
partly assigned as a dwelling for the house-mother, 
partly as bedrooms for the girls. There was also 
a large apartment for a store-room, and another for 
an infirmary. The director was to have his dwelling 
on the second floor, where there was also plenty of 
accommodation for the female teachers. The rooms 
on the third floor were appropriated as dormitories 
for the boys and for the young men who were to be 
trained as schoolmasters, A numerous band of 
workpeople was then engaged to put the building in 
order, according to this plan; and on the first of 
November, 1819, Mr. Zeller received a letter from the 
Society, in which he was entreated to take the direc- 
torship of the new establishment. 


III.—MR. ZELLER MAKES MANY RICH BY MAKING HIMSELF 
POOR. 

Now, a better man than Zeller could not have been 
chosen. He was a born pedagogue. In his youth 
his father designed him for the law, and sent him to 
the university ; but no position in society, however 
splendid, could, in his judgment, outshine that of a 
good schoolmaster. It was therefore with joy that 
he sacrificed the prospect of becoming a Hofrath for 
the humble situation of tutor in a private family. 
Here his talents as a teacher gained him such reputa- 
tion that a number of respectable citizens of St. 
Gallen requested him to take charge of a private 
school, which they had established in order to provide 
their children with better training and instruction 
than could be obtained at the public schools of that 
town. Such was the effect of his admirable labours 
here that the town-council of Zofingen called him, in 
1809, to be director of their public school, while the 
magistrates of the canton of Aargau appointed him 
inspector of the schools of the district. At Zofingen, 
which is one of the most charming spots in Switzer- 
land, he passed a happy life, in which the comforts of 
affluence were combined with the privileges of intel- 
ligent intercourse and the blessings of a useful sphere 





of labour. He was the centre and soul of the lively 
and spirited educational life of the district. In addi- 
tion to his directorship of the town school and his 
inspectorship of the district schools he was head 
teacher at the Latin school, and catechist of the 
Church Vor dem Wald. He also conducted an even- 
ing class for female teachers, at which he became 
acquainted with Miss Sophie Siegfried. She became 
his wife; but being, like her husband, a thorough 
teacher, she continued her labours at the school, even 
when, as a house-mother, she had to care for a family 
of fourteen children, five of whom were her own, 
and the others boarders. 

Now the situation of director of a Poor-school at 
Beuggen, supported only by voluntary contributions, 
secluded almost entirely from society, and confined 
within the narrow sphere of a family of neglected 
children and uneducated young men, when contrasted 
with Mr. Zeller’s position at Zofingen, must have 
appeared most absurd and ridiculous in the eyes of 
raere worldly men. 

But he accepted the call, and he did it in the 
firm conviction that it came, not from man, but from 
God. People who weigh everything in the scale of 
profit and loss, cannot understand how such a deci- 
sion could proceed from a wise and prudent man. 
Nor is it intelligible even to those, who, though 
taking higher ground than that of mere financial 
calculation, yet know no other gauge for their duty 
than what appears to them to be the most expedient 
for the moment. His first question in the matter 
was, not what might appear to be most useful to 
himself or to his friends, but what was most con- 
formable to the pattern of self-sacrificing love, which 
the divine Redeemer, by whose blood he himself had 
been saved, had set before him. 

His conduct in this matter had a close connection 
with his inward life,—with his soul’s relation to 
the person of Christ. During his stay at Zofingen 
a great change had taken place in his heart. 
Before that period he had always felt a certain empti- 
ness in his bosom, a want of peace and satisfaction 
which he could not account for. In his childhood he 
had been privileged with a religious education, which 
had taught him to accept the narratives of the Bible 
with all the simplicity of a child’s faith. Even as 
early as his fifth year, when lying one morning on his 
back on the green flowery carpet of a hill side, and 
looking up to the bright blue sky, he received impres- 
sions of the greatness and omnipotence of God, which 
he remembered even in his old age. Two grand- 
mothers, whose piety must have been exemplary, 
contributed greatly towards planting the first feelings 
of love and gratitude towards Christ in the child’s 
heart. Even when an octogenarian he would recall, 
with a feeling of holy emotion, how his grandmother 
at Felbach used to put him to bed, and pray with 
him till he fell asleep ; and how his grandmother at 
Béblingen used to tell-him about the love of Jesus, 
the Saviour of the world. And in the last year of 


his life one could hear the grey-headed man often. 


say to himself, as in benediction :— 


**O Grandmother of Boblingen ! 
O Grandmother of Felbach |” 
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But these tender impressions of piety and love were 
buried under the rubbish of rationalistic theories and 
infidel doctrines, which he acquired when a student 
at the University of Tiibingen. The light conversa- 
tion which then prevailed among the students had a 
sad effect upon his mind. It is true, his strongly- 
developed moral character prevented him from lapsing 
far into sin ; but his childlike faith was all but torn 
to shreds, and scarcely anything left but the thought: 
**Still [am a creature of God, and God pitieth all 
his works, from the beginning of the creation.” 
And God did pity the poor wandering sheep. Through 
the instrumentality of some good friends, such as 
Handel and Blumhardt, he was brought again to the 
way of truth. But he still continued to experience 
something of the deadening, paralysing effect which 
infidel error leaves behind, even after it has been 
abandoned. In this state of mind he came to 
Zofingen. 
public worship, and a faithful observer of family 
worship ; he was looked upon as a decidedly Christian 
man; he was himself a teacher of the orthodox 
doctrines of the Gospel ; he was the centre and soul 
of an extensive sphere of usefulness, and the means 
of the conversion of many an erring fellow-sinner. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these things, he felt inwardly 
unhappy and unsatisfied. He felt he lacked some- 
thing ; but what that was he was unable to tell. In 
this state of mind he fell in with a poor man, a 
mechanic, a man who could neither read nor write, 
but in whom he observed a profound knowledge of 
the truths of God, a purity of heart, an amiable 
simplicity of faith, and a constant joy in Christ, such 
as far surpassed his conceptions, with all his learning. 
‘An intimate friendship sprang up between him and 
this good man. He soon perceived the cause of the 
difference between them. Mr. Zeller at that time 
knew Christ, and loved his doctrine ; but his humble 
friend knew the doctrine, and loved Christ. After 
this the unlearned joiner would often be found in 
Zeller’s study, engaged in studying the Scriptures, 
and in prayer. The unlearned man was the teacher, 
and the learned one his pupil. Nor was this instruc- 
tion in vain. Mr. Zeller learnt that true Christianity 
does not consist in the knowledge of a thing, but in 
the love of the heart for a living Person, namely, 
Jesus the Son of God. 

Now, this truth, so simple yet so rarely understood, 
and still more rarely practised, no sooner sunk into 
Zeller’s heart than it made him perceive that Christ 
is glorified most when love goes out to seek and to 
save the lost, and bring them to Him. Itis true he 
saw plenty of lost people at Zofingen ; but he saw 
plenty of able and right-minded teachers too, who 
were prepared to take his place, if he left his situa- 
tion. But who was willing and prepared to go to 
the thousands of lost children that crowded the 
hamlets of Switzerland, the back streets of the towns, 
and the dens of the begging vagabonds? Even the 
opposition which his call to Beuggen met with on the 
part of everybody proved that nobody wanted to go 
there ; and where nobody would go, there he felt he 
must go. This, he was convinced, was the course 
which Jesus would take, if in his place—‘* He who, 


There he was a regular attendant on) 


| 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich.” With 
this pattern of self-sacrificing love before him he could 
not take up the scales to ascertain which course would 
be the most profitable to himself. He now saw clearly 
that his conversation with his friend Spittler behind 
the Miinster-Kirche was no mere accident. He also 
| realised how his divine Master had since then gently 
| led him on, step by step, in a way scarcely noticeable 
| by himself, to this arduous but noble and important 
task. And now that, without the slightest effort on 
his part, the call came straight to him, and to nobody 
| else, he could not but discover the voice of the Lord 
whispering into his soul: ‘* Arise and go to that 
place ; for there I have a work for thee todo. Be 
strong and of good courage ; for I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee.” 
| So he accepted the call with a joyful heart; and 
| when asked by his friends what the capital was with 
| which the Institution was to be founded, he pointed 
| them to four Texts of Scripture, which he called his 
school-fund. They were :— 
| 1 Timothy ii. 4. God will have all men to be 
| saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. 
Mark xvi. 15, and Matt. xxviii. 20. Go ye into 
| all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture ; and lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 

Luke xviii. 16. Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom 
of God. 

Matthew xviii. 5. Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in My name receiveth Me. 

He never repented the step. When an old man 
he wrote : ‘* Of the fifty-seven years which I have 
lived as a teacher, the thirty-seven which I have spent 
at Beuggen have been the happiest. 


Iv.—* THE LORD DOTH GREAT THINGS, WHEREOF WE ARE 
GLAD.” 

Tuus the house-father for the new establishment 
was found, And so also was the house-mother ; for the 
professor’s widow, «lready-mentioned, Mrs. Fisch, 
resolved to devote all her life and strength to this 
work,—to descend from her high station in society, 
and take her humble place as a mother among the 
children of the poor. Nor was she a novice in this 
*kind of labour. For some time past she had been 
accustomed to assemble a number of poor children at 
| her country seat, to train them for a useful life on 
earth, and a happy one in heaven. On the Ist of 
| April, 1820, she left her beautiful grounds at Riehen 
| never to return again, and entered the solitary castle 
of Beuggen, which had now been made habitable. 
Seventeen days after, Mr. Zeller arrived with his 
family. Their first night was spent in a room where 
the plague had raged most. Here he threw himself 
on his knees by the side of his wife, thanked God 
with tears for his faithful and wonderful leading, and 
prayed that He might turn this place, once the abode 
of misery and death, into a house of life, peace, and 
joy, to many lost and wandering souls. 

The society resolved to commence operations with 
ten young men, and from twenty to thirty children, 
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all of whom were already chosen. School instruction 
was begun on the 15th of May. The pupils were of 
all ages, from the young man of thirty to the child of 


six ; and of all descriptions—able and stupid, kind | 
adopted for the pupil-teachers, They received their 


and cross, cheerful and desponding, well instructed 


and altogether ignorant, clean and dirty, grateful and | 
insensible. It took some time to examine them so as | 


to be able io classify them. They were then divided 
into two schools, the upper one for the pupil-teachers 
and the elder boys, and the lower one for the children. 


Meanwhile Mrs, Fiisch had taken measures lest her | 


numerous and increasing household should be desti- 
tute of furniture. She had opened a large room in 
her house at Basle for storing gifts that might be sent 
in, especially for articles of furniture. Gradually a 
good collection was gathered, but numerous articles 
were still wanting. Then Mr. Spittler stepped in 
with his inventive genius. He made a little book of 
blank leaves, with headings written on the top of each 
page, such as Parlour furniture, Kitchen utensils, 
Earthenware, &c. He sent this little beggar from 
house to house, and each person wrdte down the 
name of the article which he was willing to give. 
Thus every subscriber could see what had been given 
already, and what was still wanting, and many a one 
was thus reminded of gifts which perhaps he would 
never otherwise have thought of. In many houses 
the little book was sought for a second time, and thus 
the good house-mother of Beuggen Castle found her- 
self in due time provided with all the implements 
that were required for carrying on her extensive 
household. Nor was Mr. Zeller overlooked in his 
capacity of schoolmaster. There was a page in the 
book set apart for school articles, and it was soon 
sufficiently filled to meet the wants of that important 
department. 

So the ark, with its various inhabitants, both clean 
and unclean, was launched. And at the close of the 
first year it still floated along as prosperous as ever. 
‘Twelve months ago,” Mr. Zeller wrote in his first 
annual report, ‘‘ we had nothing but this house with 
its empty rooms. It is now inhabited by seventy 
persons, forty-seven of whom are children, and 
thirteen pupil-teachers. We have hired twelve 
jucharten (about sixty acres) of land. One part of it 
is in grass, a second is in potatoes, and the third is an 
orchard. Thus we eat what the hands of our pupil- 
teachers and elder children have cultivated, and what 
God has blessed. We have now three horned-catile 
in the cowhouse, and three beehives in the garden. 
Sixteen sheep, watched and cared for by one of our 
children, wander about on heath and meadow. Their 
wool clothes the brethren and the children, The 
younger boys spin; some of the brethren and the 
older boys weave the wool, and our tailors make coats 
of it. Some of the brethren are our shoemakers, 
others our joiners. Thus we labour together as one 
family. As to corn, leather, flax, thread, linen, and 
timber, we must buy them. But the expenses have 
been comparatively little, for the Lord helped us in a 
wonderful and glorious way, so that all could be 
covered by the voluntary gifts of our friends. He 
has not for one week allowed our box to be empty. 
In short, we, the seventy inmates of this house, may 





| in truth say : ‘ The Lord hath done great things for 


us, whereof we are glad.’ ” 
These lines give an interesting view of the 
method of training and teaching which Mr. Zeller 


school-instruction in the forenoon, and their afternoon 
was spent in farming, gardening, and handicrafts ; 
| while the children who had spent their forenoon in 
| labours of the same kind were taught at school. 
| Mr. Zeller wanted the young men to accustom them- 
selves to the most humble employments, and some- 
times even to hard work. They were thus ever 
reminded that they were destined to be schoolmasters 
of poor children, perhaps in the most miserable 
hamlets of remote districts, where they were to be 
poor with the poor, living upon small salaries, and 
obliged to earn part of their livelihood with their own 
hands; and where, perhaps, they might have to 
thatch the roofs of their cottages, repair their furni- 
ture, dig their potatoes, and mend their coats. Thus 
| at the outset they were inspired with a spirit of 
humility. And this was in perfect harmony with an 
article of the Beuggen programme, which was as 
follows :—‘‘ Young men who from bodily or financial 
needs seek for a place of refuge, or such as want to 
escape from toil through the medium of a school- 
master’s situation, or such as only want to obtain so- 
called accomplishments in order to try their fortune 
as schoolmasters in the world, are not fit for our 
establishment.” 

The principle expressed in these words was main- 
tained by Mr. Zeller with iron perseverance during 
his whole career. ‘*‘ We give them,” he says, ‘‘ such 
simple teaching that no rich community shall, by 
alluring offers, call them away from poor commu- 
nities.” This method of training kept the little band 
clear of unfit members. Their number seldom sur- 
passed fifteen. They came mostly from the farm or 
the workshop. Mr. Zeller at first hoped that Christian 
young men of the middle classes, and even of still 
higher ranks, might come and devote their lives to 
this humble but useful labour in the vineyard of God. 
He soon gave up that hope, as he found that rich 
young men preferred admiration of his self-denying 
example to imitation of it. So he was left with 
young men of the peasant and operative classes, 
Now among these there were not many who at once 
proved fit for the purpose. It took a good deal of 
trouble to ascertain whether they ever would be fit at 
all, Some came with hearts glowing with the love of 
Christ, but destitute of any talent whatever for teach- 
ing. Others came possessed of everything required 
for a good schoolmaster except a warm loving heart. 
Mr. Zeller soon found it necessary to introduce a 
strict system of probation, sometimes for an indefinite 
time, as he had fallen into the mistake of accepting 
young men too quickly. His motto was, ‘‘ Better no 
schoolmaster at all than.a bad one.” For providing 
the poor people with bad teachers no establishment 


hamlets with well-trained, able, and truly Christian 
schoolmasters, he thought it would be worth all the 
trouble and sacrifice he was willing to undergo. 

The working of the establishment, as organised by 





was required. But if he could only bless a few. 
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Mr. Zeller, was characterised by activity, order, and 
a thoroughly Christian spirit. And what, above all, 
strikes the present visitor, is the humble simplicity 
that pervades the whole organisation. There is not 
the slightest attempt at show. Nothing but what 
poor children should learn to aim at is put before 
them. Their education is confined to what they will 
need in the humble sphere of life which Providence 
has destined them for. Perhaps, in the opinion of 
some, a little more time might be allowed for play. 
But it is questionable whether it would be wise to 
accustom children who will have to work hard in 
later life to much recreation, especially as it certainly 
is not required for health’s sake, since they have 
plenty of bodily exercise in their garden and field 
labour. Their blooming countenances, and happy, 
merry looks, tell that their day’s work is itself their 
pastime. 


V.—CONFIDENCE IN GOD IS NOT PUT TO SHAME. 


Tue second year at Beuggen, though gratifying as 
to its results, was marred by a sad loss: the death of 
the excellent house-mother, Mrs. Fisch. ‘* How could 
I be silent,” Zeller writes, ‘‘ about our dear, venerable 
house-mother, who, from love to Jesus, notwithstand- 
ing her great age and her weak body, would sit all 
day on a humble bench, teaching a band of little 
children to work? She has now left us to go to her 
happy home above. For some days her love to the 
poor boys, and her uncommon faithfulness to her 
duty, kept up a strife with her increasing illness. At 
length pain and weakness forced her to a sickbed, 
which soon became her deathbed. But what a death- 
bed ! Such quiet patience ; such gratitude for every 
trifling service of love ; such bright joyful faith ; such 
divine peace in the reconciled heart ; such participa- 
tion of the love of Jesus ; such home-sickness for the 
heavenly fatherlahd I never witnessed before in a 
dying saint. I have now seen that it is worth our 
while to serve the Saviour faithfully, to give up our 
hearts to Him in faith and love, and to spend all our 
strength in his service.” 

The place of this good and noble servant of the 
divine Master was taken by Mr. Zeller’s wife, who 
henceforth extended her maternal care, hitherto be- 
stowed exclusively on her own family, to the whole 
household, and during a period of thirty-two years 
proved a worthy successor to that rare pattern of 
self-denying Christian love. 

Though, on the whole, the forty years during which 
Mr. Zeller conducted the establishment were years of 
prosperity and happiness, yet he had his share of this 
life’s thistles and briars, and sometimes it was a hard 
task to drink the cup that was put before him. The 
permanency of the Institution, occupying as it did a 
building which might any moment be claimed by the 
authorities, was very uncertain. ‘* We are like birds 
sitting in the branches,” Zeller used to say. Indeed, 
as early as the third year, a report was spread that the 
Castle was about to besold. It is hardly possible to 
describe the anxiety that this rumour, which on exami- 
nation proved too well founded, caused to the poor 
friends of Beuggen. They did not know where to go 
with the eighty souls who were about to be deprived 





of shelter and food. 
great,” Zeller writes ; ‘‘ but the Lord heard the cries 


‘Our perplexity was very 


of the poor.” Owing to the kind intervention of a 
princely benefactress the sale was put off, without 
Zeller knowing anything about it. Nor had he made 
any effort to obtain that lady’s interference. He ex- 
perienced that his stay in the house was entirely 
dependent upon the faithful watchfulness of his hea- 
venly Father ; and each time when a similar rumour 
was repeated, it only reminded him that every day 
he had, as it were, to take the Castle afresh from the 
hand of God. His childlike confidence was never 
put to shame. Up to his last moment he saw the 
establishment stand firm on the foundation he had 
planted it upon; and it stands there still, after a 
period of forty-four years, as a memorial of the power 
of faith and of the blessing of love. 

Sometimes the purse of the establishment was all 
but empty ; and it seemed as if the dark picture of 
Mr. Zeller’s future lot which his friends at Zofingen 
had put before him were about to be realised. One 
year the number of individuals who paid the board of 
children was so small that more than half of them 
were unpaid for; and out of the twenty-two pupil- 
teachers who were in the house, only two were paid 
for. Thus nearly two-thirds of this numerous house- 
hold were entirely on the funds of the establishment. 
Now, Mr. Zeller never went out to collect money ; 
nor did he send anybody in his place. In the forty 
annual reports which he wrote there is not even one 
line in which he asks the public for gifts. Such a 
thing as a list of regular annual subscribers he had 
not. <A capital fund at the credit of the establish- 
ment was not to be found in any bank. It is true 
the Basle Committee greatly contributed towards 
keeping up the sympathy of Christian friends ; but 
not one of its members had pledged himself to pay a 
deficit ; and that there would be a tremendous deficit 
this year, was, humanly speaking, all but certain. 
** We, too,” Mr. Zeller writes on this occasion, ** were 
for some time in anxiety. Misgivings about God’s 
careful love would darken our hearts. But we were 
served aright, and put to shame; for uuexpected 
gifts, contributions in kind, large and small dona- 
tions, poured in so abundantly, that we closed the 
year without owing anything to anybody, except love 
and gratitude. Among these gifts of love were the 
mites of the widows, the weekly savings of Christian 
industry, and the farthings of the sympathising poor, 
as well as the greater donations of liberal wealth. One 
benefactress sent us quite unexpectedly 1000 francs ; 
a female friend left her gold chain in our box ; and 
another benefactor presented us with two superb milch 
cows.” 

Besides financial difficulties, there were trials of 
other kinds, which reminded Mr. Zeller of the truth 
that to love is to suffer ; but they were fully compen- 
sated for by the heart-rejoicing experiences of the 
blessed effect of his good work. During the long period 
of his directorship the establishment always contained 
from 105 to 115 individuals, of whom there were 
many who, under his truly paternal and tender, yet 
firm and serious, guidance, found the way from death 
to life ; and there were none, so far as is known, 
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who did not at least become better members of | 
society, if not of the Church. Zeller does not say | 
much in his reports about the results of his labours | 
on the hearts and conduct of his pupils. Still grate- | 
ful joy impels him now and then to tell his readers | 
that some of the boys who are sent out are raised to | 
higher situations, owing to their good conduct ; that | 
one of the girls had been appointed house-mother to 
an establishment for the poor ; that other girls have | 
married respectable husbands ; that others, who, after 
they left the house, had taken to a disgraceful life, 
unexpectedly wrote him to express their grief and con- 
trition, aud to ask his pardon. The tone of content- 
ment, of enjoyment, of gratitude, in which he from 
the first to the last page of his forty reports speaks of 
his work and pupils, the undaunted enthusiasm with 
which he, from year to year, continues to carry on his 
arduous labours, and the urgency with which he on 
every occasion presses the establishment of as many 
institutions for poor children as can be founded,— 
all this, together with the unanimous eulogy of the 
whole band of German and Swiss Christian philan- 
thropists, shows that his labours must have been 
crowned with unquestionable success. This may, at 
least, be said of his work among the pupil-teachers: 
that they were spread through the whole of the 
German population of Europe, from Cologne to the 
Crimea, where, on the shores of the Black Sea, many 
a poor German and Swiss colony was living in 
ignorance and misery. 

At a later period some of them went to the German 
colonies in America and Asiatic Russia. To many of 
those poor emigrants the Beuggen schoolmaster com- 
bined in his own person the offices of teacher, minister, 
burgomaster, notary, and physician. And while he 
was thus as a fountain of light and life among them, 
he shared with them the privations and trials of their 
desert-life, contenting himself with a piece of dry coarse 
bread, and a draught of cold water, which was the 
only reward he could obtain for his self-sacrificing | 
love. ‘‘ As to the children,” Zeller writes, ‘‘ which 
have left our house and are scattered through the 
world, I find that, on the whole, only the grateful 
turn out well. Of course, I am not able to say how 
they are getting on, nor whether some of them get on 
at all; but still I find, with joy and gratitude, that 
by far the greater number of them walk in the ways 
of usefulness, chastity, and honesty. It is true they 
may not yet have entered on the way of eternal life ; 
for mere civil honesty and morality are not the 
righteousness which is of God. But still it is a 
matter of paternal joy to compare the present condi- 
tion of these children with the state of utter neglect, 
ignorance, and misery they were in when they entered 
our establishment. God be praised for every improve- 
ment, for every change for the better, and for every 
good influence and stimulus. A successful education | 
cannot be brought about by mere human wisdom | 
and skill; and perhaps no phrase is more incorrect 
than ‘the art of training’ (Erziehwngskunst). Every 
one who has experienced in the case of his own 
children how the success of their education is owing | 
to innumerable impressions which are independent of | 
parental, yea, of human, influence in general, will | 





























admit that success in the education of children who 
are not one’s own, is much more the work of Divine 
grace, and of the Holy Spirit. We receive from time 
to time written and oral communications from those 
of our children who are now adults, and engaged in 
the bustle of life. They unanimously declare that 
they often remember the warnings and exhortations 
which they received at the Bible class. Some 
urgently entreat us never to stop our biblical instruc- 
tion, since they can assure us from their own expe- 
rience that it will not be fruitless, though we may 
not be able to see the fruits at once. One of them 
writes, that, being on the brink of despair, he was 
about to commit suicide, when he was kept back by 
recollecting what he had learnt from the Bible at 
Beuggen, though at the time he disliked it, and tried 
as much as possible to stay away when it was read. 
Another writes that the Bible, which he always 
looked upon with aversion at Beuggen, afterwards 
became a sting in his bosom, which left him no peace 
when committing sin, and drove him at length to the 
Saviour. Almost all of them agree that the ‘third 
seven years’ of their life have been the worst and 
most dangerous,” 


VI.—THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 

Aw establishment conducted in this spirit could not 
but obtain the protection, assistance, and guidance of 
Him, for whose honour it was founded. But so to 
conduct it required a man like Mr. Zeller. 

One of the main features in Zeller’s character 
was his sincere piety, marked by a rare degree of 
humility, and a deep sense of his own defectiveness 
and utter dependence upon God. One need only read 
his reports to be struck with the really touching 
frankness and simplicity of heart with which he every 
now and then speaks of his own faults and failures ; 
and those who came into close contact with him assure 
us that as he appears in his writings, so he was in 
real life. ‘* My friends,” he would write, ‘all human 
works are defective, and marred by stumbling. I, 
alas! have to reproach myself with many faults and 
mistakes. Always we have to learn the true thing, 
i.e., the meaning and will of the Lord, by doing our 
work better to-day than we did it yesterday ; and by 
ourselves becoming better than we were before. When 
we are inspired by the desire of learning, and by the 
wish to mortify our own selves more and more, and 
honestly to serve the best, kindest, and most gracious 
of Masters, we always receive from his good hand 
more good than we, unworthy creatures as we are, 
are able to return to Him. But if we only come to 
Him with repentance, we are already received. The 
Lord resisteth the proud, but He giveth grace to 
the humble ; yes, to the humble and contrite spirit. 
Oh, how often have I experienced that! May it 
strengthen and encourage my fellow-labourers! For 
we should have to waif too long were we to postpone 
serving the Lord till we commit no more sins. I 
could fill a whole annual report with a list of faults 
and failures. Nor will I promise that I shall never 
tell them. An honest account of our defects and 
mistakes might, perhaps, be the most instructive part 
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of a report. But this time we will rejoice and be 
glad, for we too have obtained mercy,” &c. 

‘I therefore bow down before the holy God,—who 
is adored with the greatest reverence by those who 
stand nearest to his throne, before whose face they 
cover their faces,—and I confess that I have nothing 
to boast of in myself. For He sought and found me, 
a sinful man, who was sunk in the infidelity and 
pride of our times, and lost in the vanity of this 
world. He sent me among the poor youth, and has, 
with a Father’s love, kindly supported, protected, and 
pardoned me and this great household for so many 
years. And if I look at our natural darkness, at the 
power and extent of our inward corruption, great 
God! I cannot but acknowledge and confess that it 
is only through thy great, all-exceeding grace that 
we still exist ; that this house, notwithstanding all its 
great defects, still may be called a working-place of 
the Holy Spirit ; that it still is a house of peace, and 
not a hell,” &c. 

Now professions of humility are simply disgusting, 
if they serve only as cloaks for want of energy and 
skill. But Beuggen could, and up to the present 
moment can, be quoted as a pattern of activity and 
able school-training. Nor did Zeller fear to point to 
his work, when he was attacked on account of his 
piety and religious spirit. These attacks were not 
few, nor did they always come from indifferent 
quarters. ‘‘ Everything at Beuggen,” it was said by 
a certain party, ‘‘is sacrificed to Mr. Zeller’s hobby, 
viz., biblical instruction. Secular teaching is very 
scanty there. If matters continue in this way, the 
daily conversation at Beuggen will be composed en- 
tirely of texts of Scripture. The children will be able 
to tell everything about Cain and Abel, Jerusalem 
and Jericho, but nothing about Gessner and Tell, 
Basle and Bern. The Beuggen thermometer stands 
far too high above the freezing-point, Mr. Zeller 
and his friends are a set of pietists, fanatics, mystical 
people, and methodists.” 

Mr. Zeller used to bear up under these invectives 
with the greatest tranquillity. When called a fanatic 
or a pietist, he would say with a smile, ‘‘ It is not at all 
uncommon in botany to see plants wrongly classified.” 
He even acknowledged the good intentions of some of 
his antagonists. For them he had always an answer 
ready. ‘Is it possible to be too pious? Is it pos- 
sible to be too faithful to God and his Word? I 
think not. In this respect we have not to regret that 
we are doing too much, but too little. After the 
most accurate examination, I cannot see that there is 
too much of biblical teaching amongst us. For we 
know in what condition and from what quarters our 
children come to us; but we cannot possibly know 
whither they will be scattered abroad after having 
left our institution. As to scientific instruction, if 
some should think that there is too little of it 
amongst us, I pray them to remember that we never 
promised, nor do we promise now, that we shall train 
up scientific men. ‘This was never the object of our 
simple institution. 


and half-knowledge. Half-learned men are the worst 
of all, and do the greatest mischief in the world.” 


We would rather leave people | 
without science at all, than give them half-learning | 





To whatever cause this estimate of the value of 
learning and science may be ascribed, it could not be 
ascribed to want of learning and science in himself. 
He was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, and his 
knowledge of history, both ancient and modern, was 
as profound as it was extensive. But this certainly 
makes his judgment about the excellency, the indis- 
pensability, and the educational power of the Bible all 
the more valuable. 

Mr. Zeller’s high estimation of the Bible and its 
influence upon the school proceeded from relevant 
causes. First, his experience of the insufficiency of 
Pestalozzi’s principle caused him to look to the Bible 
as the only satisfactory corrective. Undoubtedly 
Pestalozzi’s system of teaching and training was a 
great step between the unsubstantial and flippant 
teaching of the eighteenth century and the more 
solid, reasonable, and humane school-teaching of the 
present time. The great love for the people, ‘‘ the 
poor people,” which characterised Pestalozzi’s life 
and all his undertakings, however unsuccessful, could 
not but deeply impress such a heart as Zeller’s, 
nor could he fail to admire the genius which knew 
so well how to open up the Book of Creation to 
children, in order to impress them with true ideas of 
the real nature of things. But a genius like Zeller’s 
could not fail to discover the defect that lay at the 
bottom of Pestalozzi’s system. Education by the 
mere contemplation of God’s work in creation, even 
though conducted in the most tender and loving 
spirit, and by the clearest understanding, will never 
suffice to bring a man to peace with God, with him- 
self, or with mankind, so long as the fearful and fatal 
disease of sin dwells and rules in his nature. It 
will always prove insufficient to produce the desired 
effect, just as the placing of the most excellent and 
best-tuned organ before a performer whose hands 
are paralysed, or whose ear is untrue, will fail 
to bring forth harmonious sounds, Mr. Zeller 
perceived that a power was required mighty enough to 
enlighten man’s eyes and to purify his heart, so as to 
enable him to look at creation in the true light, 
and to understand the invisible things of God by the 
things that are visible. This power he could only 
find in the Gospel of the crucified, sin-atoning, and 
risen Son of God. Thus, as Pestalozzi wanted the 
children, as it were, continuously to bathe in the rivers 
of creation, Zeller wanted them at the same time to 
bathe in the ocean of divine truth—the Scriptures. 
Nor was Pestalozzi opposed to this ; he only lacked 
the required simplicity of sight to perceive how it 
could be effected. But he saw it realised at Beuggen, 
and he marvelled at it with joyful surprise. It was 
in July, 1826, that the patriarch visited Zeller’s 
Establishment. Upon entering the house, his way 
on both sides was lined by a row of children and 
pupil-teachers, who welcomed him with a hymn. 
Moved to tears the venerable grey-headed man walked 
up the broad flight of stairs to the large school-room, 
and took his place at the teacher’s desk. An oak- 
wreath was presented to him, but he put it on the head 
of Zeller’s little son, saying, in a voice almost stifled 
| with tears, “Not tome! Not tome! This wreath 
| becomes innocence!” He stayed four days at the 
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establishment, and inquired minutely into its organi- 
sation and the spirit in which it was conducted. And 
what was the impression made upon his mind ? When 
walking through the house he constantly said to him- 
self, as overwhelmed with surprise, ‘‘ What a power ! 
What a power!” Itis also asserted that, after having 
seen Zeller’s work, he said, ‘‘1 wish I could begin my 
labours over again.” 

This judgment of the grey-headed veteran in the 
noble army of educational philanthropists, whose 
whole life had been devoted to trying to reform 
society, was undoubtedly the highest panegyric that 
could be pronounced upon Zeller’s work. It con- 
tained a plain declaration by the best qualified 
authority that Zeller had found the true principle, 
the right motive-power of real reform. Nor was 
Zeller himself unconscious of this fact. ‘* My friends,” 
he wrote, after having described the seven causes 
to which he ascribed the increase of pauperism in 
Christendom, ‘‘this sevenfold corruption gnaws at 
the moral and social well-being of millions of our 
fellow-creatures. As long as it continues untouched, 
no reform whatever will bring better times. Make 
better men, and you will have better times, Three 
hundred years ago the cry was for Church reform. 
Nowadays everybody wants State reform. Very well, 
But what about heart-and-life reform? Would to 
God there were as many life reformers at present as 
there are political reformers ! Various means for im- 
proving the condition of society are proposed. I ex- 
pect greater results than all these plans will produce, 
from the faithful imitation of that beautiful example 
depicted in a picture on the right-hand side of the 
main entrance to the Town-hall of Basle. It is the 
example of Jehoshaphat, under whose government 
‘they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law 
of the Lord with them, and went about throughout 
all the cities of Judah, and taught the people.” 

Very touching is the humble confession with which 
Zeller introduces his appeal to his fellow-labourers 
among the poor people, not to suffer the Bible to be 
taken away from the schools: ‘‘ I must admit that 
sometimes, in moments of despondency, I have been 
tempted to exclude Biblical instruction from our 
system. I confess this weakness with shame, hoping 
that many of my fellow-labourers will be encouraged 
to read and explain the Word of God to the children, 
even should no fruit be perceptible. Perhaps this 
despondency would not have pressed so heavily upon 
me, had I not often, confident in my supposed 
dexterity in teaching, neglected to prepare myself for 
the Bible class by secret prayer to the Saviour, who is 
the door of his sheep. Consequently, the door-keeper, 
the Holy Spirit, did not open the door, and I fell 
into unmeaning verbiage and mere words, by which 
no impression was made upon the heart, and the sheep 
did not know the strange voice. The Word of God is 
far too good and holy for such barren expositions, 
But it is as a refreshing draught from the everlasting 
fountain when it is administered pure and clear, with 
a believing heart, sanctified and strengthened by 
prayer. Deeply convinced of this truth, I hereby 
declare that I know no substitute for biblical in- 
struction ; that I consider the withdrawal of the Bible 


















from the schools as a sin, and that I look upon any 
school where such robbery has been committed as 
stricken with the judgment of God.” 

Of course the man who preached such doctrine was 
called a fanatic by men clothed in soft raiment. But 
where the world at large, and the schools for youth in 
particular, are in such an unchristian state, surely a 
man who unfolds the banner of the cross as the only 
safeguard, and holds up the Bible as the only true 
weapon against imminent danger, must be looked upon 
as a noble hero, whose “fanaticism” is a blessing to 
his country. No wonder, indeed, that Mr. Zeller, 
after having himself set the example, left no oppor- 
tunity untried to incite his friends to found Christian 
schools, and, above all, such establishments for poor 
children as his own. And it is calculated that 
not less than between forty and fifty establishments 
for the poor have been erected in Switzerland and 
Germany, fon the model of the Beuggen School, in 
consequence of Zeller’s incessant exhortations and 
appeals, 

Still the system was neither his hobby nor his idol. 
Tf the poor children could have been rescued without 
the aid of establishments, none would have rejoiced 
more than Zeller. ‘‘I thank God,” he wrote in 
1829, “that so many refuges have been opened from 
the Baltic to the Lake of Geneva. But, dear friends, 
the establishments are not sufticient, and but for God’s 
gracious care they might even turn hot-beds of cor- 
ruption. I therefore beseech you not to rely on them, 
and least of all on the large ones. ‘To strike at the 
root of the evil, the rescuing of neglected children 
must become a concern of the Christian family, and 
their education must be carried on in the Christian 
family circle, If in each community only two or three 
of the poorest children were trained by a Christian 
schoolmaster, or some other head of a family, some- 
thing good would be effected. A married couple could 
easily, and without much expense, take two or three 
children ; for their support would not cost so much as 
the indulgence of a besetting sin. Only a few volun- 
tary subscribers would be required to enable a poor 
head of a family to share his bread with the miserable. 
Thus gradually all existing establishments for training 
poor children would be superseded. What is the 
reason there are no children from Steinthal in our 
establishment ? Because so long as the Spirit ruled in 
Steinthal, through that man of God, Oberlin, no child 
was neglected in the community. And how was it 
that there were no neglected children at Steinthal ? 
Because there were always some married couples there 
who voluntarily took the orphans of their deceased 
neighbours.” 

These and similar hints were not without their 
effect. Some time after this last appeal a Christian 
family, not far from Ziirich, requested Mr. Zeller 
to send them a child. One of the most wretched 
children, a fatherless and homeless girl, was selected 
from the Beuggen family, and transferred with joy 
to her new home. ‘* Would to God,” Mr. Zeller 
wrote on this occasion, *‘ that fifty other families 
would do the same! The expense of a whole esta- 
blishment would be saved, and the work be, perhaps, 
better done.” 
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Such was the work and such the spirit of a man 
whose name is only known in the comparatively small 
circle of Christian philanthropists, but who, had he 
only served some earthly king on the field of battle, 
would have earned a celebrity equal to that of the 
greatest heroes, Nor did he limit his labours within 
the narrow sphere of Beuggen. It sounds almost in- 
credible, yet it is a fact, that this man, who had upon 
his shoulders such a laborious work, could yet find 
time to issue various works on education and school- 
training, which are highly appreciated by teachers of 
all classes and countries. His excellent little book, 
‘* Lessons of Experience for Christian Teachers of the 
Poor,” has been since 1854 recommended by the 
Prussian Government in its regulations for the or- 
ganisation of evan- 
gelical seminaries. 
But among all his 
writings his excellent 
Monatsblatt von 
Beuggen (‘* Monthly 
Journal of Beug- 
gen”) undoubtedly 
ranks foremost. This 
paper consists of 
eight quarto pages. 
Various religious 
subjects, both doc- 
trinal and practical, 
are discussed in it 
in a popular style. 
Mr. Zeller conducted 
it for thirty-two 
years, chiefly with 
the intention of mak- 
ing it serve as a me- 
dium of correspond- 
ence between the 
establishment and 
the brethren who 
were labouring in 
various parts of the 
world. It is still 
continued by his ex- 
cellent son and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Rein- 
hardt Zeller. Per- 
haps there never was 








Christian Heinrich Zeller. (From a Photograph.) 


and twenty persons. ‘* During thirty-eight years,” 
Zeller wrote after her funeral, ‘‘she fulfilled her 
arduous task with such faithfulness and activity, 
that she was the soul of the economical department 
of our establishment. But she was more than that. 
She also assisted in the education of five hundred 
and seventy-two poor children, and two hundred and 
forty poor pupil-teachers. She attended them both 
in health and sickness, and stood by the death-beds 
of many of them. Such was her self-sacrificing love, 
that I may point her out as a blessed pattern of a 
Christian mother.” 

*¢ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out. This commandment of God 
is chiely........” Thus ends a portion of 
an article on Acts 
iii, 19—21, in the 
June part of the 
*€ Monatsblatt ” of 
1860. They were 
the last words that 
came from the pen 
of the venerable pa- 
triarch. It ever was 
his prayer that God 
might spare him the 
misery of a decrepit 
old age, and permit 
him to die in har- 


ness. This desire 
was vouchsafed to 
him. On the 11th 


of May, 1860, he 
conducted the morn- 
ing prayers of the 
whole establishment, 
and the Bible-class 
of the pupil-teachers. 
This was his last 
work. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs 
laid him on his dy- 
ing-bed. He was 
aware of his condi- 
tion, but no fear or 
doubt troubled the 
happy calmness of 
his soul. During 
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a periodical published in the German tongue which | seven days he lay quiet and still as a child on the 


had such an extensive and beneficial influence upon 
school and family life. Wherever there is a Christian 
philanthropic establishment, or a Christian school, or 
even a Christian family taking interest in philan- 
thropic pursuits in the south of Germany, Zeller’s 
‘* Monatsblatt ” is to be found in the library, in the 
study, or on the book-shelf of the parlour. 

Mr. Zeller’s excellent wife was about ten years 
younger than him, yet he survived her two years. 
She died in 1858, at the age of sixty-seven. She 
had five children when, with joyful confidence in 
God, she followed her husband to Beuggen. Here 
she gave birth to other six. But the care of this 
large family did not make her shrink from taking 
the superintendence of a household of about a hundred 


| bosom of its mother. 








But on his last night he 
seemed to be inspired with a spirit from on high. 
With extraordinary bodily exertion he spoke, both 
consciously and unconsciously, words of spirit and 
power, which made an undying impression on the 


bystanders. ‘Do you know Jesus still?” some 
one asked. ‘‘ How can you ask that?” was the 
reply. ‘*I stand in a personal relation to Him, 


which has lasted for years, and has never been 
interrupted. Jesus Christ is the only true founda- 
tion. Whoever lays another foundation cannot 
stand —he is condemned.” He spoke a few 
words to the pupil-teachers. He blessed the chil- 
dren. Once more he opened his kind eyes. Then 
they were shut never to be opened again. 


He died 
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on the 18th of May, 1860, at the age of eighty- 
one. 


It must have been a touching sight when, on the | 


20th of May, seventy children and fifty pupil- | 
teachers, together with a band of more than a hundred | 
friends, gathered round his grave to bid the last fare- 
well to their beloved father and friend. The late 
Professor Auberlen, of Basle, the intimate friend and | 
admirer of the deceased, pronounced his funeral | 
oration. Among other things he said, ‘‘ Zeller’s | 
greatness consisted in his keeping himself so humble. 
. . » With the most simple means he accomplished | 
great things. Zeller reminded one of such 
men as Boos and Flattich, He had many features in | 
common with both. 
Bengel’s school, especially in this, that to him the 
prophetic word was essential to the right understand- 
ing of Scripture. He liked to speak very much about 
the magnalia Dei (the glories of God), and often in 
his own characteristic way he would change the word 
into ‘habalia,’ adding, ‘ Have, have, we must have it!’”» 


VII.—BEUGGEN TO-DAY. 


Tue Rev. Reinhardt Zeller continues the work in |’ 
the same spirit in which it was carried on by his | 


godly and venerable father. He is assisted by his 
brother, Mr. Nathaniel Zeller. Mr. Reinhardt Zeller 
is about thirty years of age, and if he and his consort 
are permitted to equal their predecessors in length 
of days, as they resemble them in love and zeal, 
Beuggen has still many a happy year in prospect. Tra- 
vellers, who may happen to be at Basle or its neigh- 
bourhood, should, by all means, try to spend a 
Sunday at Beuggen. If the Lord’s day is kept in a 
Christian spirit anywhere, it is at this quiet, hallowed 
spot, where a little church of Christ, secluded from 
the bustle of the world, and living in all the charming 
simplicity of a patriarchial household, stands as a 
marvellous monument of the power of the Gospel, as 
a protest against sin, and as a refuge from misery. 
I shall never forget the impression which the sight 
of that little congregation made upon me when I 
entered at half-past nine a.m. the large school-room, 
where seventy children were seated on benches before 
the desk at which Mr. Zeller stood. Sixteen pupil- 
teachers, together with the other adult members of 
the household, sat behind them. The hymn, sung in 
four parts with remarkable correctness, seemed almost 
to transport the soul to the fields of Bethlehem on 
Christmas eve. The prayers, short and pithy, were 
simple enough to be the vehicles of children’s 
thoughts, and sublime enough to carry the minds 
of all the audience up to the greatest heights. The 
sermon, from Rom. xiii. 11—14, was as telling upon the 
heart as it was quaintly divided. Each of its three 
parts was headed by a preposition thus: Up/ (ver. 
11, Awake out of sleep); Of! (ver. 12, Cast off the 
works of darkness); On/ (verses 12 and 14, Put 
on the armour of light; put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ). After the close of the service, the whole | 
congregation rose, and remained standing. Mr. 
Zeller, leaving his desk, took the two youngest girls 
by the hand and wadked out of the room, followed in 
orderly procession by the other children, to the sing- 
1I.—4, 


In theology he was a man of | 


| ing of a hymn. This was a sight which it was 
| impossible to witness without being deeply moved. 
Half an hour later I found the whole household 
assembled at dinner. More than a hundred in- 
dividuals were seated at four long tables, with an 
| order and quietness which could only be expected in a 
| well-trained family of ordinary size. The Grace was 
| | Sung to a tune, which by its sweet melody and correct 
| harmony prepared us thankfully to accept the bounti- 
ful gifts of a merciful Giver. There is a special table- 
| hymn for each day of the week, but I think the 
Sunday one excels them all, both in the beauty of its 
| tune and the homeliness of its words. I cannot re- 
| frain from writing them down, hoping that those of 
my readers who are fond of music will thank me for 
this. What my translation may want in elegance of 
| language, will I hope be made up for by correctness, 


Table Hymn.—Before Dinner on Sunday. 
| 
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I am not able to give statistics of the income and 
expenditure of the Beuggen establishment. It is, so . 
| far as I know, the only charitable institution in the 
"world supported by voluntary contributions which 

publishes no list of subscribers or balance-sheet. 
| Nor has a balance-sheet ever been asked for during 
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all the years of its existence. Mr. Zeller himself, 
and the twelve worthy and venerable Basle gentle- 
men who formed his committee, were the balance- 
sheet. And so the establishment continues to this 
day, cordially supported by voluntary gifts from all 
quarters, while only a few know how much comes in 
or how much is wanted. 

And I could find only one table of statistics in 
Mr. Zeller’s reports showing the condition of the 
children both in and out of the house at a certain 
period. It is in the report of 1843, when the insti- 
tution had entered the twenty-fourth year of its 
existence. The total number of children admitted 
from the beginning of the establishment was at that 
time 335. Out of these there were :— 


Married. 40 
Master Tradesmen, and supporting themselves honestly 54 
Servants and apprentices . 77 
Behaving badly ; ; . ‘ ‘ ; - « 2 
Dead . . ° . , . 23 
Little or nothing known of. . ; ‘ o «) 68 
Still in the house ; ad » & ° . 66 

335 


Now, leaving out those still in the house, and 
those who had died, we find that 171 were known as 
having been successfully redeemed for human society. 
On the other hand, only 23 had turned out failures. 
This really shows a favourable proportion, which few 
establishments can boast of, 





And here ends, for the present, the story of Beug- 
gen Castle. And how can it better end than with 
Zeller’s own words, written in 1853, at the close of 
his statistical review of the 212 pupil-teachers and 
488 children, whom he had been permitted to train 
up :— 

“Such a tree, with its numerous branches and 
twigs, has that little sprig become which was planted 
at Beuggen thirty-three years ago, and has lived 
through a series of fertile and of barren vicissitudes, 
These thirty-three years are the most beautiful and 
blessed period of my life. When looking back upon 
them from this my seventy-fifth year, I cannot but 
fall prostrate, full of gratitude and adoration, at the 
feet of the Lord, who is a father of the fatherless, a 
judge of the widows, and a refuge for the poor. We 
began here in April, 1820, without house or field, or 
even funds of our own, and we have continued to 
live till this moment in a hired establishment. But 
our heavenly Father has during these many years 
provided for us, and preserved us; He mightily pro- 
tected us at a time when we had no Government 
protection ; and He has so helped us through, that 
we never lacked what we needed, were always able to 
pay our rent and taxes, and were never compelled to 
run into debt. Keeping in mind that we have always 
had a household of about 108 persons, this is mar- 
vellous in our eyes, and is to me an experience 
which I shall never be able sufficiently to praise my 
God for.” JOHN DE LizFDE. 





JUDAS ISCARIOT, 


Tue sceptical tendency which from various causes 
has of late years acquired considerable strength, and 
eaten into the faith of many earnest and generous 
minds, has found it no difficult task to shake the 
credit of large portions of Scripture, by applying to 
them inapplicable tests and plunging the unlearned 
into questions which it requires some research to 
solve. But the Gospel History has proved “a burden- 
some stone” to it; and, if we may judge from the 
success of the most recent and subtle attempts to 
destroy its credibility, is likely to fulfil that predic- 
tion of Him who is its glorious subject, ** Whosoever 
shall fall on this stone shall be broken, but on whom- 
soever it shall fall it will grind him to powder.” At 
present there is no disposition to deny the history in 
toto. Just now, even the most sceptical are ready 
to admit that there did exist some such person as 
the Gospel History describes, that he was a Jewish 
reformer, and that by his hostility to the reigning 
system of religion and the success with which he pro- 
pagated his views he brought upon himself the deadly 
enmity of the rulers, and was put to death as an im- 
postor under Pontius Pilate. But how much of 
the history contained in the Gospels is strictly his- 
torical, to what extent the story of Christ’s life is 
faithfully told there, and how much of the teaching 
ascribed to him actually came from his lips—the scep- 
tical tendency of our time considers an open question. 





On this question the views of the sceptically disposed 
are as various as are their own moral principles and 
tone of mind. While the men of purity, simplicity, 
and candour are prepared to read the whole history as 
genuine, save in so far as it runs counter to what they 
regard as fundamental principles—in contradiction to 
which nothing is to be received—the men of undevout 
mind and lax moral principles, if they read tt at all, 
regard the Gospel History as merely a refined exhibi- 
tion of religious morality, on an historical basis and a 
Jewish foundation, which the advanced condition of 
humanity and the altered state of society has in a great - 
measure superannuated ; though they are ready to 
admit that a large residuum of truth, for which the 
world is indebted to Christianity, is destined to en- 
during life and efficacy among men. Widely, how- 
ever, as these two classes differ from each other, 
there is one thing in which they emphatically agree: 
they reject in common the supernatural element in 
the Gospel History. To read what the best of them 
write, one would think the line of demarcation be- 
tween them and orthodox believers in the Gospel of 
Christ so exceedingly narrow, that to class such with the 
sceptical rejecters of Christianty would seem harsh and 
narrow-minded. But the best and the worst have in 
reality far more in common than what divides them. 
He who believes that Jesus of» Nazareth had in no 
other sense a Divine Mission than any other man 
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whom Providence raises up from time to time to 
redress the wrongs of society, and benefit his kind— 
he who believes that He uttered nothing, wrought 
nothing, and suffered nothing but what can be 
accounted for on natwral principles—is as really an 
unbeliever, however lofty may be his admiration and 
even love of his character, as the man whose scepti- 
cism permits him to deny the heroism, impugn the 
wisdom, and assail the moral character of Christ. For, 
to believe in Jesus is not to admit his historical exis- 
tence and think well of Him as a teacher and bene- 
factor of men, even though we should do this in no 
ordinary degree. Men are not called believers in 
Socrates, or in Luther, merely because they give cre- 


dence to what history records of them, and have formed | 
a high opinion of their services to society. To believe | 
in Jesus, or to be a Christian in the lowest admissible | 


sense of the phrase, is to take the view of Him given 


in the Gospel History—as supernaturally born into the | 


world, supernaturally commissioned to the work which 


He did, supernaturally attesting that commission as 


one directly from heaven, and supernuturally declared 
to be the Son of God by his resurrection from the 
dead, his ascension into heaven, and the descent of 
the Spirit supernaturally thereafter. He who does 
not believe this is no more a Christian, in any proper 
sense of the term, than he who sits loose to the entire 
History. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to re-open the 
question of the truth of the Gospel History ; but, 
taking one of the most remarkable of its subordinate 
features—whst relates to Judas Iscariot, —to examine 
it in detail, partly as one of the severest tests by 
which to try whether it be possible to receive the 


History without taking it entire; but partly also for | 


its own sake, as perhaps the most deeply instructive 


portion of the History next to what relates to Christ | 


Himself. 


In every tragic story, some provision must be made 
for securing that the final catastrophe shall be brought 
about naturally. The mere existence of a traitor, 
then, among the more immediate followers of Jesus, 
by whom He should be eventually betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, would be no startling feature 
in a concerted story of his death. But the entire 
history of the traitor, as we find it in the four Gospels, 
presents details so minute and diversified, and when 
viewed as a whole stands out in such marvellous 
unity and consistency, as we venture to pronounce 
unattainable by art and only conceivable as actual 
history. 

The first notice which we have of this man is in 
the lists of the Twelve whom Jesus chose as his most 
intimate associates, to be the recipients of his whole 
teaching, and the first propagators of his doctrine— 
whom therefore He named Apostles, We have three 
such lists—one in each of the first three Gospels—all 
containing the same names, all beginning with Peter, 
and all ending with Judas. There is another list of 
them in the opening chapter of the Acts, also contain- 
ing the same names and beginning with Peter ; but as 
they are only there named as part of the hundred and 
twenty who assembled in the upper room after the 


ascension of their Master, the name of Judas, who 
had by that time ‘‘gone to his own place,” is of 
course excluded. 

He is surnamed ‘‘ Iscariot,” that is, ‘‘ Judas of 
Kerioth,” a town in the territory of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 25), to distinguish him from “ Judas the brother 
of James,” another of the Apostles (Luke vi. 16). By 
what motive was Jesus influenced in choosing this 
man to be an Apostle? It will not do to answer, that 
it was on purpose to provide a traitor in his person, 
There are those who have not scrupled to say and 
write this, as an adequate explanation of the choice 
in question. But it is no explanation at all. That 
| he did betray his Master is no evidence that he was 
chosen for that purpose, and to say so seems to border 
on a fatalistic position. Christ says He will even- 
tually condemn the unbelieving world ; but He ex- 
pressly says He did not come for this purpose, but, 
on the contrary, that the world through Him might 
be saved. That Judas, in the spontaneous develop- 
ment of his own character, would betray his Lord, 
was doubtless foreseen and as certainly provided for. 
But when this is conceded, we have still to inquire by 
what consideration Jesus was probably influenced in 
the choice of this man as one of the Twelve. 

The question may, perhaps, be answered by apply- 
ing it to the choice of the rest; and as no reasons are 
given for the selection of any of them, we are thrown 
back upon such general considerations as the follow- 
ing. As the ministry of- Christ had lasted some time 
before the choice of the Twelve, during which time 
He was followed by large numbers partially, and by a 
few from the first without ever leaving Him, there 
| can be no reasonable doubt that in selecting twelve of 
these for such a purpose as we have mentioned, He 
| would fix upon those who had either made the greatest 
| progress in the apprehension of his views, or who 
| showed the greatest aptitude totake them in, And as 
| we know of some of them that they had been John’s 
| disciples before they attached themselves to Christ, 
| and as such must have made considerable progress in the 
| knowledge of some of the principles of Christ’s king- 

dom, it is not unlikely that all the Twelve (save perhaps 
| Matthew) had been disciples of John, and become 

constant followers of Jesus just in consequence of 
| John’s teaching. At all events, it appears to us next 
| to certain, either that Judas had been one of these— 
| drafted out of the Baptist’s ranks into those of 
| Christ—or that he had shown such steadiness in 
| following Jesus, such interest in his ministry, and 
| such aptitude to take in what He taught, as to be on 
| a level in all these respects with the rest of the Twelve. 
| Certain it is, that no trace of the contrary can be dis- 
| covered in any of the Gospels, and but for the con- 
| cluding scenes of the History, no reader of it would 
| gather that one of the Twelve differed in character 
from all his fellows. If there was a radical defect 
in the moral and religious character of Judas, it cer- 
tainly remained undeveloped, even to his constant 
| associates, up to the fatal night when they all met for 

the last time together. 
| In one thing, at least, some superiority to his fellows 
| must have been seen in Judas. From the time when 
_ Jesus chose the Twelve, “that they might be with 
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Him,” up to the time when “ they all forsook Him 
and fled,” they made up one family. They travelled 
together, took their meals together, and must have 
had but one purse—unless on such exceptional occa- 
sions as when those blessed women ‘‘ who had 
been healed by Jesus of evil spirits and infirmities,” 
went up and down with Him in one of his Galilean 
tours, and ‘‘ ministered to them of their substance.” 
And a purse-bearer being required, of all the Twelve 
Judas was the one selected for that office. Here 
again, it is easy to say that this was with the view of 
furnishing his covetous heart with the required facilities 
for discovering its detestable character. But this is a 
poor, not to say unworthy, account of the matter. 
As well might we say that the innocent occasions of 
every atrocity done under the sun were divinely fur- 
nished for no other end than to develop the wicked- 
ness of man, In the present case, we have no doubt 
that Judas had shown a capacity above his fellows 
for this particular post—a certain shrewd, ready, 
wide-awake aptitude for taking the management of 
the small property of this travelling family—and that 
in a degree to justify to the rest the choice made 
of him, and keep him to the last in possession of 
their good opinion. One circumstance regarding him 
—mentioned in the only place where we are informed 
of his holding this post at all—may help to confirm 
this. ‘‘ He was a thief (says the fourth Evangelist), 
and had the bag,* and bare what was put therein” 
(John xii. 6).+ Now though it requires no cleverness to 
purloin, to purloin from a treasury which at no 
time could be large, and which we know to have 
been sometimes low indeed, and do this often enough 
to justify the charge of his being ‘*a thief,” without 


ever being discovered or even suspected up to the | 


last by any of his fellows, though in daily and hourly 
communication with him,—this must have demanded no 
ordinary adroitness ; a faculty only evil when ill-em- 
ployed, and capable of being turned to the best ends. 

How early that covetous disposition which lay at the 
root of his thievishness, and ultimately proved the 
ruin of Judas, began to put itself forth in the way of 
meddling with the bag, it is impossible to tell. But 


one allusion to his reprobate character, which none of | 


the rest seem to have properly apprehended, would 
seem to show that not many months had elapsed before 
he began to put forth his hand to the sacred property. 
Jt was during some time in the second year of our 
Lord’s ministry, as we take it, that the Twelve were 
chosen. Before the Passover of the following year 
Jesus had risen to the zenith of his reputation in 
Galilee ; the crowning manifestation of which was 
that, having fed five thousand besides women and 
children on a few loaves and fishes, they could hardly 
be restrained from taking Him by force and making 
Him a king. That night He crossed the sea of 
Galilee, “‘ walking on the water ;” and the next day, 





* Ts yhworoxouoy, the scrip, or treasure-chest. 
t There is no necessity for taking the expression, “ bare what was 
put therein,” in the sense of “bare it of” or ‘‘purloined” it. Theo 


phylact, Meyer, De Wette—in his translation, but not in his commen- | 
But the Vulgate, | 


tary—and Archbishop Trench, so understand it. 
Luther, Beza, Luthardt, Alford, &c., take the word (ig«eraétv) in its 
strict sense, of being simply the bearer of the little family treasure— 


as our version, we think, rightly does—giving, of course, his theftuous | 


propensity the occasions it sought. 





in the synagogue of Capernaum, He spoke that wonder- 
ful discourse about ‘‘ the bread of life,” which by the 
harshness of its phraseology seemed intended to drive 
all but determined believers away from Him. This 
accordingly was the result with *‘many of his dis- 
ciples,” who ‘‘ from that time went back and walked 
no more with Him.” Even the Twelve seem to have 
been staggered ; for it is added, ‘*Then said Jesus, 
will ye also go away?” to which Peter made that 
noble reply, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life ; and we believe and are sure 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
It was this that brought out that startling announce- 
ment, *‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil ?” (John vi. 70.) Possibly this meant 
nothing more than that the diabolical character who 
was destined to betray Him was already within the 
small circle of the Twelve, and the explanatory remark 
of the Evangelist (v. 71) may seem to confirm this, 
But to us it would seem to imply further, that the 
passion which was to come out at length in so diabol- 
ical a form had already been fed by the charge of the 
bag, and that petty appropriations of its contents had 
already been begun to be practised. 

Still we think there is evidence not only that 
not the least suspicion attached to Judas, but that he 
exercised considerable influence over the rest of the 
Twelve. As this may seem a strange position, we must 
here state on what we ground it. Look, then, first, 
at the memorable scene of the Anointing at Bethany, 
only six days before His death. When Mary expended 
her alabaster box of very precious ointment on the per- 
son of her Lord, it is said by Matthew (who must have 
been himself present) that ‘‘ when his disciples saw 
it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose 
is this waste’ (Matt. xxvi. 8, 9), dc. It is true that 
Mark limits this remark to ‘‘ some” of them (Mark 
xiv. 4, 5). But though it evidently came from the lips 
of one, the statement of both of these Evangelists clearly 
implies that it was echoed, or at least found a silent re- 
sponse, in the minds of some of the others, if not of them 
all. Now John explicitly tells us that it came 
from Judas Iscariot (John xii. 4, &c.), and his lan- 
guage conveys the impression that it was an unworthy 
| and ungenerous speech—such a speech as only such 

aman might be expected to make. How, then, came 
it to be echoed by the rest? To us it seems that not the 
plausibility of the speech itself—its apparent piety 
or philanthropy—so much as the influence which 
Judas exercised among his brethren, led them all too 
thoughtlessly to second his regret at such profuse 
expenditure. Now apply this thought to some other 
scenes, and see if it will not throw light upon certain 
things not otherwise easily explained. 

Shortly after the feeding of the four thousand, 
Jesus had directed the Twelve to cross with Him to 
the other side of the lake; and seizing the oppor- 
tunity of his being alone with them on the passage, 
He began to warn them against ‘*the leaven of the 
| Pharisees and the leaven of Herod” (Mark viii. 13, 
d&ec.). What did they think He was speaking of 
under the name of ‘‘leaven”? No one could pos- 
sibly guess it, but for the following explanation of it 
| given by the Evangelist: ‘* Now the disciples had 
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forgotten to take (a supply of) bread, neither had they | 


in the ship with them more than one loaf. 
they reasoned among themselves, saying, It is because 
we have no bread.” This misunderstanding was so 
childish, that one is fain to inquire how such a thing 
could have occurred to them. Now there was one 
man among them, whose business it was, as the pur- 
veyor of the party, to see that their wants were 
properly attended to; and Judas, on the word | 
‘‘leaven” being uttered in the form of a warning, | 
remembering probably for the first time his neglect of | 
duty, would at once connect the two things together, | 
and whispering to those nearest to him the emptiness 
of the bag, would suggest this as the likely cause of | 
the mysterious warning ; while they, knowing nothing | 
probably about this want of provisions until informed | 
of it by Judas, and quite at a loss to know what Jesus 
was referring to, might be disposed for a moment to 
defer to Judas, and take in the explanation which he 
had suggested. Only in this way does it seem pos- 
sible to account for so preposterous a misunderstand- 
ing being taken up by any number of the Twelve; 
wnd if there be anything in it, it shows, not only that 
the real character of Judas was at this date quite 
unsuspected, but that his opinion carried some weight 
with his fellow Apostles. The effect which this gross 
misconception of his meaning had upon the mind of 
Christ is one of the finest strokes of real history— 
which no art would ever have dreamt of—to be 
found in all the Gospels. The nine questions, fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession, show how deeply 
He was hurt *% this want of spiritual apprehension, 
and worse still, at their low thoughts of Himself—as 
if He would utter so solemn a warning on so petty 
a subject. It will be seen, too, from the very form of | 
their conjecture—‘‘ It is because we have no bread” 
—and his astonishment that they should not by 
that time have known better what He took up his 
attention with, that He was accustomed to leave the 
whole care of his temporal wants to the Twelve 
(whose servant in such matters Judas was); that, 
finding they were now reduced to their last loaf, 
they felt as if unworthy of such a trust, and could 
not but think that the same thought was passing 
through their Lord’s mind; but that in this they 
were so far wrong, that it hurt his feelings 
—sharp in proportion to his love—that such a | 
thought of Him should have entered their minds, 
Whether we are right in thinking that Judas was at | 
the bottom of this little incident or no, one thing | 
must be clear to every impartial and thoughtful | 
reader of the narrative, that it must have been fact | 
before it became history, that no such triviality would 








And | breasts of the rest a measure of jealousy. 





one important occasion, had not stirred up in the 
It will be 
remembered that Peter, and James, and John, were 


| alone permitted to witness the healing of Peter’s mother- 


in-law, the resuscitation of Jairus’ daughter, and the 
Transfiguration. But even of these three, one had 
been early singled out as destined to occupy a peculiar 
place in the coming kingdom, and, by his warmth of 
attachment and readiness to speak and act on all 
occasions for his Master, had given evidence of his 
fitness for any post of honour, Still, these three men 
were as yet but ill able to bear the honour that was 
put upon them, As for Peter, he was so lifted off his 
feet by the benediction pronounced upon him, and the 
distinction promised him in the kingdom which was 
soon to be set up upon earth, that he ventured to take 
his Master to task for announcing to them his bloody 
death as that which would precede the erection of his 
kingdom ; and the other two, not very long after, put 
up their mother to solicit from Jesus that the one of 
them should sit on his right hand, and the other on 
his left, in the coming kingdom, The “ indignation” 
which this presumption kindled in ‘the ten” is 
nothing more than we should have expected. But what 
adds point to this is, that it seems to have been but 
the crisis of a number of exasperating dissensions on 
the same miserable subject. One of these had occurred 
on their way back from their long journey to Czesarea 
Philippi, whither He appears to have taken them for 
no other object than to break to them for the first 
time, aside from all their wonted haunts, the tidings 
of his approaching death. He had repeated this 
announcement ere they returned to Capernaum ; and 
having there left them to travel by themselves, they 
fell to disputing which of them should be greatest in 
the coming kingdom—as if the sad tidings which had 
greeted their ears had only whetted their confidence 
in its near approach, and revived all their old jea- 
lousies at the preference shown for some of them 
above the rest. Scarcely had they got home to 
Capernaum, when Jesus startled and confounded them 
by inquiring what they had been disputing about 
by the way. Put to the blush by this unexpected 
home-thrust, they held their peace. Whereupon 
Jesus, taking a little child and placing it in the 
midst, read them that lesson of humility with which 
our very children are familiar (Mark viii. 27, ix. 37). 
But this was not the end of it. For when we find 
Him going on from this subject to warn them at great 
length, and in the most awful terms, against placing 
stumbling-blocks in the way of others, to the danger 
of their souls, and Peter, in the midst of this, 
eagerly inquiring how oft his brother was to sin 


ever have occurred, and certainly would never have | against him and be forgiven—‘ till seven times ?”— 


been so conceived, by any writer of unreal history, 
or the mere embellisher of a few leading facts with 


we cannot resist the impression that some one of the 
| Twelve was that brother, that in the recent hot dis- 


incidents which never happened. | pute he had been putting His forbearance to the 


Again, the strifes which after this occurred among 
the Twelve, who should be the greatest in the ex- 
pected kingdom, receive some light from the posi- 
tion of influence which we have supposed that Judas 


occupied among them. Human nature being what it | 


is, it would have been surprising if the marked dis- 
tinction bestowed upon three of them, on more than 


== 


utmost test, and that this provocation had been but a 
| repetition of similar treatment on former occasions 
| from the same person. And if there was one of 
the Twelve to whom Peter had been an object 
of special envy, and his forwardness in always 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| answering for the rest had been cast up to him 
_by this persen, can there be a doubt who that 
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would be? And if done with that kind of ad- 
dress which an adroit but dark-minded person would 
know how to use, it would find a response in the 


unsuspecting minds of the rest, and this would only | 
Jesus, however, though | 
He answered Peter’s question, made no allusion to | 
the quarter whence the trial probably came, and so | 


render it harder to bear. 


the matter was hushed up for the time. But only 
for a time ; for it broke out afresh on an occasion of 
all others the least likely, one should think, to re- 
open it. It is the third Evangelist only who men- 
tions it. Immediately after the institution of the 
Supper, our Lord (he says) added these words, “‘ But 
behold the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me 
on the table,” &. 


could be, he adds these words, ‘‘ And there was [or, 
there had been] a strife among them which of them 
should be accounted the greatest ” (Luke xxii. 24). 


This occurred probably just before sitting down to | 


the paschal supper, and perhaps it arose from seeing 
the whole paschal arrangements committed to two of 
the Twelve—as if this were designed to prepare the 
rest for the precedency of those two in that kingdom 


which they seemed to think on the very eve of being | 


set up. 

Our object in referring to these incidents has been 
to put before our readers the following impressions 
regarding Judas : that, since there were little jealousies 
among the Twelve on the subject of precedency in 
the expected kingdom, which seemed ready to be 
kindled afresh whenever any distinction was put upon 
one or two of them, and particularly when Peter stepped 
forward in speech or action before the rest ; and since 
these jealousies were not likely to be felt by all alike, 


and to break forth simultaneously from every one of | 
them, it is all but certain that some one took the lead | 


in giving utterance to the hurt feelings—and in that 
case it would surely be the one most given to suspicion, 
the one to whom unworthy motives would most natu- 
rally occur, the one who could least keep such impres- 
sions of his brethren within his own breast, yet one 


who had sufficient address to convey his thoughts in | 


a plausible form, so as to carry the rest along with 
him. If there be anything in this, there can be no 
doubt who that would be. And if Judas, after being 
chosen out of all the Twelve to “have the bag and 
bear what was put therein,” and flattering himself 
from this that he was high in the confidence of his 
Master, found that others were entrusted with what 


was more important and were manifestly preferred to | 


him, it is easy to see how in a mind like his all that was 
unworthy would brood and gain strength, and how, if 
at all adroit, he might work upon the natural infirmi- 
ties of his unsuspecting fellows and stir up ever and 
anon unwholesome suspicions and misunderstandings, 
Still, it is not to be forgotten that up to the very last 
he maintained his character with the rest, and was 
never suspected by them till the moment when, be- 
lieving himself exposed, he went suddenly out from 
the supper-table to do the deed of darkness, 

One other startling fact regarding Judas, before we 
come to speak of his treason, must not be overlooked. 
He was sent forth by Jesus, as one of the Twelve, to 


And after saying that this led | 
to an inquiry among themselves who the wretch | 


| preach the Gospel of the kingdom and accredit his 
mission by ‘healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, and 
casting out devils.”” There being twelve of them, all 
of whom were sent out two and two, there can be no 
doubt of Judas having had the same commission as 
all the rest. This is certainly staggering. That a 
hypocrite should preach as soundly and as eloquently 
as the most sincere follower of the Lord Jesus, is not 
so difficult to understand. But that he should be 
sent by Him to whom all hearts were open, is what 
one would not so readily imagine. Butso it was in the 
' case of Judas ; and to us it is clear that our Lord had 
just such cases as hisin view, when He said that many 
should come to Him in the great day and say, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in 
Thy name have cast out devils, and in Thy name done 
many wonderful works ?*? And the answer which He 
is to give—‘“‘ And then will I profess [or protest] unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity” (Matt. vii. 22, 23)—seems expressly 
designed as a solemn intimation that such a ministry, 
though in one sense Divine, and carrying with it the 


apparent signature of Heaven, was no evidence of” 


personal approval, and might be found to consist with 
a reprobate heart. ; 

| But we must now hasten to the treason. The 
more immediate occasion of it seems to have been 
what passed at Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, six days before the last Passover ; but this 
‘only brought to a head what must have been me- 
ditated once and again. As every passion grows 
by exercise, so the theftuous disposition of Judas 
would gather strength by every undetected appro- 
priation of the sacred property. At length, ‘‘ the 
devil, walking about seeking whom he might de- 
vour,” and seeing this door standing wide open, 
determined to enter by it, but cautiously (2 Cor. ii. 
11) at first ; merely ‘‘ putting it into his heart to 
betray ” his Master (John xiii. 2), or whispering the 
| thought whether by such a step he might not enrich 
himself, while He who had wrought so many miracles 
for the benefit Of others would surely, when the 
danger became extreme, miraculously extricate him- 
self. The next stage would be the conversion of that 
thought into a settled purpose to do it; but to this 
he would be loath to come till something occurred to 
fix it, and that something seems to have been the 
manner in which his indignation at Mary’s wasteful 
expenditure of precious money on a mere perfume 
was received by Jesus, His remark had been caught 
up by others in the company ; and coming, as it did, 
from him who had the care both of the economics and 
of the charity of the sacred family, he would expect 
it to elicit general approval for its good sense and 
piety. Instead of this, to have it rebuked by the 
| Master, and held up as unseasonable, ungenerous, 
| and wanting in that supreme devotion to Himself 
| which was expected—if not indeed hypocritical—this 
‘could hardly fail to gall to the quick the man who, 
up to this time, had stood so well; and if along 
with this there was the feeling of disappointment at 
the large sum expended on the ointment being lost 
| to himself, we can easily conceive that the chagrin 
| with which he withdrew from this supper would 
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suffice to crystallize into a diabolical purpose what 
had till then been but a floating speculation. Three 
or four days, however, might easily elapse before he 
was able to brace himself up to the necessary steps ; 
nor indeed did the opportunity occur until ‘* two days 
before the Passover ” (Mark xiv. 1), when the chief 
priests and scribes were seeking how they might con- 
trive to get hold of Him when He came up to the 
feast, without raising a tumult in the crowded 
city. Just at this time Judas made his appearance 


‘among them, and to their great delight showed them 


how the thing could be done without any noise. So 
a bargain was struck up between them; and for 
thirty pieces of silver—the fine paid for man or 
maid-servant accidentally killed (Exod. xx. 32), and 
amounting to less than five pounds sterling—did this 
wretched man engage to betray his Lord into the 
hands of those who were thirsting for his blood. 

Still he had two days to reconsider his bargain, and 
a last opportunity of retracing his steps was afforded 
him at the paschal and eucharistic Supper in the 
upper room. But instead of quailing, he appears to 
have sat down with the rest, eaten the Passover, and 


even allowed Jesus to wash his feet—as He did to all | 


the rest—unmoved. The Master could with difficulty 
endure this, and in the midst of the operation 
said enough to make the most unsuspecting among 
them feel that all was not as it should be, ‘‘ He 
that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but 
is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but not all. 
For He knew who should betray him ; therefore said 
He, Ye are not all clean. ... . If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them. I speak not of 
you all: I know whom I have chosen: but that the 
Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel against me. Now I tell 
you before it come to pass, that when it is come to 
pass ye may believe that I am He.” Still this was 
not plain enough ; and as the time was hastening on, 


and He had much to say to the Eleven which it’ 


would have been incongruous, and hardly possible, to 


utter while the traitor was with them, He felt it was | 


necessary to be plainer still, and precipitate the exit 
of the false-hearted one. So “‘ when Jesus had thus 
said, He was troubled in spirit, and testified, and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me.” Horror-stricken, the simple-minded 


disciples first looked one on another, and then each | 


one turning his thoughts inwards upon himself, asked 
his Lord if he was the wretch that was to do such a 
deed—until Judas himself was forced to do the same. 
Peter, impatient to know the truth, gets the beloved 
disciple, who lay next to Him, to find it out, and 
by a concerted sign this was accordingly done. Mean- 
time, Jesus, proceeding with his discourse, says, 
** And truly the Son of Man goeth as it was deter- 
mined ; but woe unto that man by whom He is be- 
trayed.” On this, it would appear, ‘‘ Jesus when He 
had dipped the sop, gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son 
of Simon.” It was a piece of bread soaked either in 
the wine, or the sauce of a dish; and the giving of 
this at a meal by one to another, was an ancient ex- 


| 


an affecting expression—and the last—of the Saviour’s 
wounded love; and the words of the Psalm which 
Jesus quoted give us a glimpse of the feeling with 
which He regarded it: ‘‘ He that eateth bread with 
me, hath lifted up his heel against me.” Still, Judas 
is not quite ripe for the deed of darkness; he has 
yet to be steeled against all compunction ; but the 
time for that has now come, In what a way is it 
done? ‘And after the sop Satan entered into him.” 
There is something appalling in the successive stages 
by which he reached the climax of his guilt, First, 
‘the devil (simply) put it into his heart to betray” 
Him. But many a struggle may he have endured 
ere he could nerve himself for the deed. Even 
with the thirty pieces of silver in his hand, he pro- 
bably still quailed at the thought of such an act, and 
for such a sum—the price of the lowest slave! When 
Jesus stooped to wash his feet, the last struggle may 
have been only reaching its crisis. But that word, 
about one that did eat of His bread lifting his heel 
against Him ; the still more explicit announcement 
that a traigor was at the table; the inquiry which 
was forced out of him, after it had come from all the 
rest, ** Master, is it I?” and above all, the answer 
(certainly not audible to the rest), ‘*Thou hast said 
it” (Matt. xxvi. 24)— would make the feeling irre- 
sistible, ‘‘I am detected, it is now too late to draw 
back.” And the sop given, and Satan now seated in 
his breast, he says to himself, with hell in his bosom, 
*¢ The die is cast—now let me go through with it— 
fear, begone!” Jesus, having His eye full upon all 
this, can endure the man’s presence no longer. ‘* Then 
said Jesus, That thou doest, do quickly.” Still, so far 
were the other disciples from knowing what this meant, 
that they took it to be some hint to him about future 
arrangements as treasurer of the family—some sup- 
posing it meant something he was to buy for the 
feast, and others, that he was to give something to 
the poor. Dear, unsuspecting, happy souls! To 
you such treason is inconceiveable, and the traitor 
himself, up to this last moment, unimagined. But 
the mask shall now be torn off, and by himself—‘‘ He 
then having received the sop, went immediately out 
(thus severing himself for ever from that holy society 
with which he never had any spiritual sympathy) ; 
and it was night”—but far blacker night in the soul 
of Judas than in the sky over his head. 

What does Judas go out to do? To await the 
exit of the party he has left. But they are not in 
such haste as he is. For Jesus now, for the first time 
since Judas entered the sacred circle, felt Himself 
entirely free with them. Up to this moment there 
had been more or less restraint, and at the Last 
Supper, such expressions as ‘‘I speak not of you all,” 
“Ye are not all clean,” &c., show how painful this 
restraint had at length become. But the embank- 
ment which kept in the volume of living waters 
having broken down, they burst out, the moment that 
Judas departed, in a torrent which only ceased on 
His leaving the supper-room and entering on the 
next scene of His work—the Agony in the garden.: 
Judas must wait for all that. Those exalted strains 


pression of regard. This act then, while it sufficed | in which the Redeemer is now free to address his 
to point out the traitor quietly to the inquirers, was | dear disciples, must have leave to utter themselves 
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all forth ; and those still higher strains in which He 
pours out his heart into his Father’s ear, must be 
permitted to wind up the never-to-be-forgotten scene 
in the paschal chamber. Nor is all ready for thee 
yet, Judas. They have indeed issued forth, and 
Jesus has ‘‘gone forth with his disciples over the 
brook Kedron, where was a garden into the which He 
entered and his disciples.” But matters are not yet 
ready. Judas knows the place, and expects his 
Master there, “for Jesus oftimes resorted thither 
with his disciples.” ‘* But *‘the band of men and 
officers from the chief priests and Pharisees, with 
their lanterns and torches and weapons” had not 
arrived. So Judas can do no business yet. Nor, even 
if they had arrived, should he have had permission ; for 
the mysterious scene of the Agony has yet to be gone 
through. But what did that mean? The view of all that 
awaited Him came full upon Him. As He felt it com- 
ing on, He retired from all but three of the Eleven— 
His chosen Three—and beginning to be sorrowful and 
very heavy, He bid them stay together, and watch with 
Him. The whole bitterness of the cup seemegall at once 
to rush upon Him, and weigh Him down, even there, 
to the dust of death. He fell on his face and prayed 
that if it were possible it might pass fron Him. 
The oppression waxing more intolerable, He could 
abide the presence even of those Three no longer : so, 
withdrawing from them about a stone’s cast, and 
having strength for still further endurance super- 
naturally supplied to Him, He agonized at the sight 
of the cup which he had to drink, until his sweat was 
as it were clots of blood* falling down to the ground. 
But at length the horrors of the cup all disappeared in 
the glory of an absolute surrender to his Father’s 
will. ‘*The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?” The bitterness of death is 
past. The final conflict, full in view, has been anti- 
cipated and rehearsed. The victory has been already 
won on the theatre of an invincible will to “ give his 
life a ranson for many ;” and it only remains to win 
it on the arena of the Cross, For that He is now all 
ready. So, coming to his disciples, whom he finds 
sleeping, He says, ‘ Rise, let usbe going: behold, he 
is at hand that doth betray me.” 

And while He yet spake the traitor was advancing, 
having along with him a great multitude with lanterns 
and torches, swords and staves. For what purpose ? 
It was full moon, but in case He should have secreted 
Himself somewhere in the dark ravine, they bring 
the means of exploring its hiding-places—little know- 
ing Whom they had to do with. ‘* Now he that be- 
trayed Him had given them a sign, saying, whomso- 
ever I shall kiss, that same is he—hold him fast” 
(Matt. xxvi. 48)—-a speech whose cold-blooded- 
ness was only exceeded by the deed itself. ‘‘ And 
Judas went before them, and said, hail, Master, and 
kissed him.” + The last remains of compunction 
must have been got rid of ere this act and the speech 
that accompanied it could become possible. ‘And 
Jesus said unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou 
come?{ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 


* desl Og6uhu aiuares, Luke xxii. 44. 

+ Contrast 1 Sam. xx. 41, with Prov. xxvii. 6. 

t The word here rendered “ friend” [‘Eraies], signifies rather ‘ com- 
panionship,’ as in mere social intercourse, and is used on other occa- 








kiss ?”—-imprinting on the foulest of all acts the 
mark of tenderest affection, Such wounded suscepti- 
bility—common to all generous and beautiful natures 
—had been partially shown before, but never with 
such intensity as here. 

The wages of iniquity have been well earned ; 
Jesus is a prisoner in the hands of his enemies ; all 
his disciples have forsaken Him and fled; Judas 
alone walks secure, and is four or five pounds richer 
than before. What will he do now? Perhaps he 
was scarcely prepared for the unresisting submission 
of the betrayed One to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and he will wait to see what happens. 
But as he follows the crowd to the palace of the High 
Priest, the horrors of his crime rise up before him, 
and with each piece of intelligence as to what is pass- 
ing within, which he eagerly picks up, the blackness 
of his deed thickens around him. At length, the trial 
being over, sentence of death passed, and the mockeries 
concluded, the judges issue forth and hand over the 
condemned One to the Roman governor for execu- 
tion. At the sight of this, it should seem, the 
courage of Judas broke down; and, remorse taking 
possession of him, he hasted to rid himself, first of 
the burning bribe, and then of life itself. ‘‘ Then 
Judas which had betrayed Him (says the first Evan- 
gelist), when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver 
to the chief priests and elders,” How characteristic 
is this of the power of a stinging conscience! A 
short time before, the promise of this sordid pelf was 
temptation enough to his covetous heart to outweigh 
the most overwhelming obligations of truth, duty, and 
love; now the possession of it so lashes him that 
he cannot use it—cannot even keep it! But the 
speech with which he reappeared to those hard-visaged 
ecclesiastics, with whom he had so lately struck his 
bargain, is still more remarkable: ‘*I have sinned, in 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood.”* Observe 
the inexpressible force of this testimony from such lips, 
For three years had Judas been with Jesus in all cir- 
cumstances: in public and in private, journeying and 
resting, at and after meals, his post as treasurer and 
purveyor (John xiii. 29) for the whole party gave him 
peculiar opportunity of watching the spirit, disposition, 
habits, and designs of his Master ; while his covetous 
nature, thievish practices and quick apprehensions 
would incline him to put dark and suspicious, rather 
than frank and generous, interpretations on all that he 
said and did. ‘If then he could have fastened on one 
crooked or questionable feature in all that he had so 
long witnessed, we may be very sure that no such 
speech would ever have come from his lips, nor would 
he have found any difficulty in keeping the money 
and surviving his crime. How then did the dark 
ecclesiastics receive this remarkable confession? Ina 
way which we will venture to say must have been 
uttered first, in order to be written: ‘‘ What is that to 
us ? See thou to that.” ‘* Innocent blood, you say ? 








sions of remonstrance or rebuke (Matt. xx. 13, xxii. 12). Very 
different is the endearing term properly rendered “friend” [p/as], by 
which Jesus would have addressed a genuine disciple (Luke xii. 4; 
John xv. 13—1)5). 

* More emphatically, ‘‘I sinned in delivering up innocent blood” 
—Huagrov rasgarods cl ece &Baiov. 
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That is your look-out. But we have him now—be- 
gone!’ Hellish as the speech was, none who know 
what sacerdotal hypocrisy is capable of will think it, 
in the circumstances, an unnatural reply. ‘* And he 
cast down the pieces of silver in the temple” *— 
his remorse being deepened, probably, into an agony 
of despair by the sarcastic, diabolical reply which he 
had got, in place of the sympathy which he would ex- 
pect, and the arrest which possibly he hoped that it 
would lay upon the execution—‘‘and departed, and 
went and hanged himself.” What a crowning testi- 
mony to the innocence of his Master, and the unsup- 
portable baseness of his own act ! 

But what is to be done with the money? ‘‘It is 
not lawful for us (they said) to put it into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood.” The consciences of 
those holy hypocrites would have been hurt by such 
a disposal of it: it must be put to some pious use. 
So, after consultation, it is resolved to buy with it a 
field called the Potter’s Field, to bury strangers in : 
thus unconsciously fulfilling a prediction five centuries 
old (Zech. xi. 12, 13). 





Such is the story of Judas Iscariot, as given in the 
Gospel History. And now let us go back upon it in 
thought, and see what it suggests to the intelligent 
and earnest reader. 

1. Viewing it as a whole, from first to last, what 
unsophisticated reader will refuse to own that it 
bears the marks of unvarnished truth—not only of 
truth in the main, but of truth in all its details? 
In particular, that part of the traitor’s story which be- 
gins with the supper at Bethany, six days before the 
last Passover, carries upon its face so many small 
marks of truth, that we venture to affirm the most 
practised pen would have found it hard to invent them, 
and harder still to give them the consistent and har- 
monious setting which they have in the Evangelical 
History. But we have this from four independent 
writers—three of them, at least, all unpractised in 
any kind of literature, and most certainly in the 
literature of fiction. Also in the brief dialogue be- 
tween Judas and those to whom he sold his 
Master, we have a touch of nature which no art 
was likely to think of, revealing the workings of 


them lost to all good, but the one in a way 
not in the least resembling the other. ‘I have 
sinned,” exclaims the one: ‘* Who cares for that?” 
reply the others, ‘* I have betrayed innocent blood,” 
rejoins he : ‘* That is none of our business,” answer 
they. The innocence of the Son of God was equally 
disregarded, and trodden under foot by both parties ; 
but the one, knowing and feeling it, sacrificed and sold 
it for filthy lucre ; while the others, steeling them- 
selves against all evidence of the claims of Jesus, and 
determined to have Him put to death as an impious 
blasphemer, gloated over their success through the 
treason of Judas ; and, far from being staggered at his 
repentance and appalled at his testimony to the inno- 
cence of Jesus, they only snapped their fingers, and 





* iv 7G vaes—the temple proper, commonly called “the sanctuary, 


and Judas was not a priest. How is this to be explained? It is 








| possible that he flung the money in after them. 


very different natures on the same events, both of | 


turned their backs upon him. One and the same 
deed was regarded with horror by the one party, and 
by the other—who were “‘ past feeling” —with a cool 
satisfaction from which one shrinks almost more than 
from the desperation which drove the traitor so quickly 
to ‘this own place.” Can this be fiction? Butif not, 
then none of it can be fiction, for the different stages 
of his history so hang together that they cannot be 
torn asunder without destroying the whole: each pre- 
supposes, and would hardly be intelligible without the 
other. And since the tale of Judas covers almost 
the whole public life of Christ, as given in the Gospel 
History, if you admit the truth of what relates to him 
you virtually acknowledge the fidelity of the whole. 
Thus does the Gospel History approve itself from 
the consistency of even its subordinate features, and 
the harmony of its episodes with the main story. 

2. Taking the story of Judas then, as we find it 
in the Gospel History, to be a record of facts, the next 
question is, by what motive was he chiefly influenced 
in betraying his Master? This will seem a useless 
question to those who never imagined and never heard 
of any other motive than that which stands out on 
the face of the narrative—the love of money. But 
the impression which the condemnation of Christ pro- 
duced upon the traitor, and his inability thereafter to 
keep the bribe and endure life any longer, have led 
certain expositors to conclude that there must have 
been more in it than covetousness; that as the con- 
demnation seems to have taken him by surprise, he 
must have expected a different issue ; that in all pro- 
bability his object was a good one, arising out of the 
views current among the Apostles themselves as to 
the nature and nearness of their Master’s coming king- 
dom ; and in short, that, cherishing a confident expecta- 
tion of a high place in it, and impatient of delays, his 
object was to force on a crisis, and to hasten its 
manifestation. In this case they conclude that Judas 
must have expected that the betrayal would not issue 
in the actual seizure of Christ, or, at least, the 
betrayal was expected to be resisted, or, at least, that 
matters would not be allowed to come to extremities ; 
and that’it was the failure of all these calculations, 
and the certainty that his Master’s death was to be the 
| issue of his treason, that appalled and horrified Judas, 
and precipitated his self-destruction. To this hy- 
pothesis it is enough to reply, that as not the most 
distant hint of it is given in any of the Gospels, 
so it is totally at variance with the character 
there given of him. The brand put on him is so 
black—without one ray of favourable light to relieve 
it—that before we can accept this theory we must 
set aside all that we read of him in the Gospel 
History ; and since it is from this only that we know 
anything of him, we must reject it entirely as a 
groundless speculation, and a speculation not of the 
most wholesome kind. We have admitted, indeed, 
one feature of this theory—that Judas’s view of 
what he had done appears to have undergone an 
| entire change ‘‘when he saw that Jesus was con- 
| demned.” It would not, indeed, necessarily follow . 
| from this, that he confidently calculated on His not 








or the holy place ;” into which none but priests might enter,— | permitting matters to come to this pass. For deeds 


| of darkness are usually done with little thought of 
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their consequences, and even of their nature ; and it 
only requires some event which shall make these 
stand out in all their nakedness to bring the perpe- 
trators of them horribly to their senses. For aught 
we know, this may have been just such a case; 
although, when we think how many miracles Judas 
had seen Jesus work—some of them quite as wonder- 
ful as his eluding the grasp of his captors on this 
occasion—when we consider how, once and again, He 
did actually escape the hands of those who sought to 
take Him, it is perfectly possible that the traitor might 
secretly cherish the hope that Jesus, whom He knew 
to be innocent, would not allow Himself to suffer the 
death of an impostor, and that while he himself earned 
the wages of iniquity, the deed might somehow or 
other not be done. This length we have gone; and 
we are inclined to think that, while quite consistent 
with all that the History says of Judas, it gives the most 
natural explanation of the horror with which the con- 
demnation of the betrayed One seemed immediately 
to fill him. But there is no resemblance whatever 
between this supposition and the modern theory of a 
good intention on the part of Judas in betraying his 
Lord—a theory which we take the liberty of pro- 
nouncing not only baseless, but of mischievous ten- 
dency. The disposition to soften the hard features of 
evil, and to smooth the rough passages in the Gospel 
History—to represent the Lord of Glory as all mild- 


ness, the truths which He taught us all love, and | 


the enemies of his Person and Mission as less the 
enemies of God and men than they are there said to 
be—is a disposition which, however attractive to 
some, is to be eschewed as inimical to faith, which 
will have brought into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ. 

3. How awfully consistent with all that we other- 
wise know of human nature is the fatal influence of 
one master-passion, uncontrolled, in overthrowing 
sooner or later the entire character! Even this is a 
mark of truth in the History which should not be 
overlooked, and which on some reflecting minds will 
make a deeper impression than almost any other. 
But the fact has a dread importance in itself, inde- 
pendent of its apologetic value. 

4. Critics have tried to show that the prediction 
which the Evangelist quotes, as fulfilled in the use 
made of the thirty pieces of silver, has nothing to do 
with the events to which it is applied. Into the 
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long before his birth, bids “*them of the children 
of Israel” give Him his price if they thought good, 
and if not to forbear ; whereupon they weigh Him for 
his price the exact sum agreed on between Judas and 
the chief priests for the sale of Jesus—thirty pieces 
of silver: then the Lord bids him cast this to the 
potter—adding, with sublime satire, ** A goodly price 
that I was prized at of them!” whereupon he takes 
the thirty pieces of silver, and casts them ‘to the 
potter in the house of the Lord” (Zech. xi. 12, 13). 
Now each of these acts was so unessential to the 
main business, that they might have been quite dif- 
ferent from what they were, without in the least 
affecting it. Jesus could have been identified and 
apprehended without being betrayed by one of his 
Apostles, Indeed the plan was first suggested to the 
authorities by Judas offering to do it for a considera- 
tion. And when agreed to, the price offered and 
accepted might have been more, or might have been 
less than what was mutually agreed on. But so it 
was, that of their own accord both parties arranged 
that it should be done for precisely the predicted 
sutn of thirty pieces of silver. Nor was this all. For 
as it would have hurt the tender consciences of those 
pious ecclesiastics to put the price of blood into the 
treasury, they resolve to put it to some charitable 
use ; and of all the possible dispositions of it, they fix 
upon the purchase of the Potter’s field as a burial- 
ground for strangers—thus realising, all unconsciously, 
yet to the letter, this singularly minute prediction ; 
and he who can believe that the prediction and 
the events which in point of fact fulfilled it had no 
pre-determined relation to each other, must have a 
strange faith in fortuitous coincidences. 

5. In such a case as this, as compared with that of 
Peter, one can see that the true character of repent- 
ance is determined, neither by its sincerity, nor by its 
bitterness, but by the views under which it is wrought. 
Judas, who betrayed, and Peter who thrice denied, 
his Master, both repented, it should seem, with equal 
sincerity, and both with equal pungency, of what 
they had done. But while the one ‘‘ went and hanged 
himself,” the other ‘*went out and wept bitterly.” 
Whence this difference? The, one under a sense of his 
guilt, had nothing to fall back upon; and, deeming 
pardon for such a wretch utterly hopeless, and unable 
to live without it, he hastened to terminate with his 
own hand a life of insupportable misery. The other, 


validity of their criticisms we have no intention of | having done a deed which might well have made him 


going here. Indeed it would be out of place. 
when we look at the person valued, the parties valu- 
ing him, and the sum at which he was valued, exactly 
thirty pieces of silver ; the contemptible character of 


But | 


incapable of ever again looking his Lord in the face, 


| nevertheless turned towards Him his guilty eyes, when 
| lo! the eye of his wounded Lord glancing from the 


this sum, satirically expressed in the prophecy ; | 
and the use made of this sum of money to buy | 
the Potter’s Field—when we put all these things | 


together, and then read over again the prediction, 
which (mean what it may) was certainly penned 
between four and five centuries before the death 


hall of judgment full down upon himself, with a grief 
and a tenderness that told their own tale, shot right 
into his heart, and brought from it a flood of peni- 
tential tears! In the one case we have natural prin- 


| ciples working themselves to deadly effect ; in the 


of Christ, the conviction forces itself upon us, that | 


the prediction and the history relate to the same 


events, that the Prophet, personating Messiah thus | 


other we see supernatural principles working repent- 
ance unto salvation not to be repented of. This, 
surely, is truth at once historical and moral—shining 
in its own light, 

Davin Brown. 
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“COFFEE-POT SAM.” 
BY A VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY. 


I DARE say, my reader, you have often got out of | 


temper when, coming up Cheapside or the Strand, or 
any other of those crowded thoroughfares which you 
pass ten or twenty times a-week on your way to and 
from your office, you find that a large hoarding has 
been erected, occupying the whole of the pavement at 
one of the narrowest points. Your irritation, of 
course, is by no means relieved when you notice 
further that an auxiliary wooden foot-path—very 
narrow, very dirty, and very uncomfortable—has 
been laid down, over which, during the three or four 
ensuing months, you will every day have to puff and 
struggle, running the gloomy risk of losing your 
train, or of reaching home squeezed to the consistency 
of a lemon, or perhaps striped like a zebra. How- 
ever, you must submit: and reflecting that your own 
respectable self is not exempt from the necessity of 
repair, as proved by many alittle doctor’s bill, or even 
by more agreeable recollections of trips taken to the 
sea-side or the Alps, you try to meet this necessary 
evil with some ‘cheerfulness of spirit. Week after 
week passes on, and you do not murmur, being only 
too well aware that neither frown nor smile will 
help you a single inch, And sometimes, at the 
moment you are passing, the door in the hoarding 
may happen to be open, and you cannot help stop- 
ping, just to satisfy your curiosity as to why the 
work is proceeding so slowly, and what prospect there 
is of the street being early cleared. A strange view 
presents itself. The eye meets a wide area of deso- 
lation, sufficient to suggest the idea of Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, and to excite a faint image of what he 
is expected to witness when looking down from London 
Bridge upon the ruins of London. It is a sort of 
wild Alpine scene, made up of stones and rubbish. 
There are hills and glens, and ravines and bridges, 
very picturesque and very dangerous looking. Large, 
thick beams lie scattered in wild confusion across the 
precipices, like sturdy oaks struck down by lightning. 
Two sinewy athletes, broad and muscular, and 
with gin-tinctured faces, make an effort to relieve the 
dusty parchedness of the scene by an attempt at a 
cascade, a pump-handle being wrought up and down 
with restless regularity. You gratefully hear the rush 
of water, and fancy yourself near Schaffhausen. At 
a distance, a score of other labourers, with either pick- 
axe or spade in hand, labour in some dark cavern, 
aided by the fantastic glare of a furnace, upon which 
a pot filled with some awful-looking liquid is boiling. 
Half a dozen others, on the top of one of the dust- 
hills, give you the idea of an avalanche, by throwing 
basketfuls of rubbish down an inclined plane, Clouds 
of dust on a sudden wrap the whole scene in a haze, 
like what tourists tell us they witness from the top of 
the Righi or of the Jungfrau. Soon, however, the 
evanescent veil passes away, and you are permitted to 
enjoy the panorama with all the riches of its manifold 
peculiarities. 

While thus looking and dreaming, in the winking 





sun heat, it may be you are ona sudden awakened by 
a push from behind, and the cry, ‘‘ Mind there! ” 
You turn round and find your shoulder under the 
frothy mouth of a cart-horse, which alone was wanted 
to complete the picturesqueness of the scenery. But 
to you it is a messenger, reminding you that the Bank 
closes at three, and that what you have been gazing 
at is but rubbish, So.you resume your walk, and 
looking at the matter in the light of reality, you can- 
not help feeling thankful for not having been com- 
pelled to take your place among the men of whose life 
you just now got a glimpse: for, despite the poetical 
suggestions which a minute ago visited you, you feel 
that no life could well be more prosaic, monotonous, 
and depressing than that which from dawn till dusk is 
spent in handling matter in its coarsest possible form, 
and in seeing nothing the whole day but rubbish and 
desolation. You think how the spirit and life in 
those poor people must at length be totally buried 
under those awful mountains of dirt and dust ; and, 
sad as the thought is, you really cannot wonder 
that they go to the public-house every now and 
then to obtain a little exciting stimulus, and having 
got that, bruise each other’s faces, for what they call 
‘*a bit of fun.” 

But you would be sadly mistaken, if you supposed 
that there were no exceptions to this sort of life 
among these men. Man’s spirit cannot be altogether 
buried and if sometimes by rude violence it is thrust 
into the grave, it will rise again on the thirdday. It 
is not born of matter, and it cannot die through the 
power of matter either. If the man you put into the 
magnificently carved pulpit of some splendid cathedral 
has brought no true spirit with him, he certainly will 
not get it there, even though the building be a 
masterpiece of architecture, the pillars patterns of 
elegance, and the stained-glass windows marvels of 
painting. Again, if you put a man down on a heap 
of rubbish, pick-axe in hand, and looking for all the 
world like a walking pillar of lime, and if he has 
got an eye for the invisible things of God, and a 
heart to feel his all-including love, his words will be 
true music, and his deeds true poetry, though the 
dust should often choke his utterance, a worm-eaten 
bench be his chair, and a broken stone his table. 

The truth of this was proved a few years ago by 
Samuel Brown, a common operative, who worked 
with a score of others of his class at an extensive 
‘‘ job” in Oxford Street. Samuel was a good fellow, 
not the sharpest or quickest of the band perhaps, 
but steady and zealous in his work, of a strong 
robust constitution, and “true as gold.” In his 
speech there was something dry and curt, some- 
thing extraordinarily phlegmatic, as indeed there was 
in the whole of his appearance. But if you had 
chanced to speak a couple of minutes to him, you 
would have discovered that he had a warm heart, and 
that a great deal of true good humour shone through 
those dullish eyes, and played through the features of 
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that stern-looking face, beautifully softening it at | *¢ Not very particularly,” answered Samuel. 


times. That he was a man of character, with the 


courage to think for himself, and to stand out against had one from me,” cried Dick loudly. 


public opinion where he deemed it wrong, could not 
be doubted. He was the only one of the band who 
never drank ale or spirits. While his comrades spent 
their leisure time at the public-house, Samuel took 
his little tin kettle from the corner where he put 
it every morning, with his jacket over it. In the one 
pocket of his jacket were two thick pieces of bread, 
with a slice of ham between them, and in the other a 
little Bible and a few tracts wrapt in a checkered 


handkerchief. He would boil his tea or coffee in the | 


kettle, and taking out his big sandwich, sit down 
where he liked best—sure that nobody would dispute 
his place with him. For this his comrades nick- 
named him ‘‘ Coffee-pot Sam.” But he felt not a 


~*~ 


*¢ You’re the only fellow of the gang who has never 


| ‘Don’t know,” answered Samuel calmly, and 
| taking up the tract which Dick had flung down. 

** Well, then, [ll give you one now,” said Dick, 
clenching his fists and taking position. ‘‘Get up, I 
say, and behave like a man.” 

“<I won’t fight,” said Samuel, looking into the 
tract. 

** You must,” roared Dick, with a horrid oath. 

Before Samuel could rise up Dick’s fist had visited 
his left eye with such force that he felt as if it 
had been turned into a fiery coal But, quick 
almost as lightning, he caught hold of Dick’s legs, 
and before a second blow could be dealt, the ruffian 





straw the less happy for all that when drinking his | 


steaming coffee, and reading a passage of the Gospel, 
or glancing over a newspaper. 

**You are the queerest chap I ever saw in my 
life,” said one of his comrades, who went by the 
name of ‘* Rough Dick,” one day, while preparing to 
go to the public-house, where the rest of the band 
had already gone. Now Rough Dick was not exactly 
a bad fellow, although rather boisterous and quarrel- 
some, owing to the gin, of which he was never wholly 
free. Being a strong muscular fellow, and besides a 
first-rate pugilist, he was generally dreaded by the 
gang. Samuel was then sitting on a plank, engaged 
in reading. ‘* You are the queerest sort of chap I 
ever saw in my life,” said Dick, pulling the paper 
roughly out of Samuel’s hand. ‘* What in all the 
world are you stuffing your brains with every day ?” 

Samuel looked up quite calmly, but made no effort 
to get the paper back. Dick read the heading of a 
tract—‘* Are you prepared to die?” 

‘¢ Bah!” he said, flinging down the leaf. ‘* That’s 
only fit for old wives.” 

**Of course it is,” said Samuel drily, ‘for old 


wives will die soon at any rate. But it is also for. 


you and me, my lad. Death is a whimsical fellow, 
you know. He may pass old wives to take the like 
o’ us first. I think it would be as well for you to 
take this little piece of paper back again, and read it 
at home, if you don’t want to read it now. 

**What? Me?” cried Dick, laughing loudly. 
‘Do you want me to read that humbug ?” 

** You had better not curse it before you have read 
it,” Samuel said in a serious tone. ‘It simply puts 
a question, as you see, which concerns you and me 
very closely. Or are you already prepared to die ?” 

*¢ Pll tell you what I am prepared for,” Dick said, 
imitating the movement of drinking with his hand. 
**T will take one this time that will make the whole 
of London dance before my eyes.” 

‘“‘ And suppose death came to you at that moment,” 
said Samuel: ‘I am afraid your dancing would not 
be of a very merry sort. Moreover, Dick,” he added, 
in a gentle tone, ‘‘ you have a wife and children to 
care for.” 

‘Mind your own business,” said Dick, now get- 
ting angry. ‘* You are in want of a black eye, I 


think.” 





was grovelling in the rubbish, where, of course, he 
had not come down gently by any means. He rose 
up with a groan, and looking at Samuel with an 
expression of amazement, he skulked off, muttering 
something between his teeth, which Samuel did not 
care either to hear or to understand. 

When the work-people returned, Dick was not 
with them. Samuel became anxious. He was 
afraid Dick’s tumble might have been too much for 
him, half drunk as he then was. 

‘¢ Where’s Rough Dick?” he asked of one of his 
comrades. 

‘¢ At the public house, and snoring like a dog,” was 
the answer; ‘‘ we could not get him awake.” 

Dick’s work was the boiling of the pitch. There 
was nobody now looking after it, and considerable 
damage was sure to ensue, which Dick would, of 
course, have to pay for. So Samuel went from time 
to time to see to it, despite his now having only one 
eye at his disposal. 

Two hours elapsed before Dick came back. He 
walked up to the spot rather hurriedly, and to his 
astonishment found the furnace all right, and Samuel 
stirring the pitch. 

*¢ Here,” said Samuel drily, handing him the stick ; 
*¢ don’t be so long another time.” 

He was off before Dick could say a single word, 
but Dick felt very much as though the whole furnace 
had been poured upon his head. 

“T’ll take care not give him another black eye, 
at all events,” he muttered to himself. Debased 
as he was, he now felt that there was something 
genuine in ‘*Coffee-pot Sam.” Ever after, Samuel 
had a surprising power over Rough Dick ; so much 
so, indeed, that frequently when he was quite un- 
manageable, and the others scarcely dared to approach 
him, Samuel was called to put him to rights. On 
such occasions Samuel used simply to take Dick’s ear 
between his finger and thumb, and leading him off 
like a lamb, put him down on a bench, saying, ‘* Be 
quiet, sir; don’t stir, I tell you!” And those who 
saw it would think : ‘‘ After all there’s more power in 
Sam’s coffee-pot than in all the pewter pots in 
London ! ” 

Still, to tease Samuel by playing all sorts of tricks 
upon him was the amusement of some, especially the 
younger members of the band. Kind-hearted and 
| harmless as he was, he often gave them painful re- 
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proofs, simply by not behaving as they behaved, and 
sometimes too by plainly telling them truths which 
they did not like to hear. One would suppose that 
nothing in the world could be looked upon as less 
harmful than to sit down and take a cup of coffee, 
eat a piece of bread, and glance over a page or two 
of print. Yet it was owing simply to this that 
Samuel was actually a thorn in the flesh to many 
of them. And no wonder. Though he spoke but 
little, and never preached at his companions, he was 
nevertheless an ever-present witness against their 
intemperance, filthy talk, and coarse habits. He 
was a living proof that it was possible to be strong 
without strong drink, eloquent without swearing, and 
cheerful without the aid of bad songs. Nor was this 
logic of life and action altogether lost upon those who 
witnessed it, as was demonstrated by the case of 
William Morgan, who went among the band by the 
name of * Jolly Bill.” 

One day Jolly Bill came up to Samuel, who’was 
reading as usual. 

‘* Coffee-pot,”’ said he, with an ironical expression 
in his face, and holding up his pocket-handkerchief, 
in which something was evidently wrapped up, ‘‘ I’ve 
something for you. Guess what it is!” 

Samuel cast a curious glance at the concealed 
object. It looked rather bulky. 

‘¢ How can I know?” he said, 

“ Guess ! ” 

** Ts it something to eat ?” 

‘6 No, iv’ain’t that.” 

“Ts it a book ?” 

** No, nor that neither.” 

Samuel looked again, this time more carefully. 

*Tt’s something living,” he said; ‘‘a kitten, 
perhaps.” 

6 No, it isn’t.” 

‘¢ A puppy, then ?” 

‘6 Yes,” said Bill, uncovering the little creature 
and dropping it on Samuel’s knee. It was an ex- 
ceedingly ugly little beast, of a dirty yellowish hue. It 
had a plump bull-head, scarcely a body at all, and 
no tail to speak of. 

‘¢Poor little thing!” said Samuel, taking the 
shivering animal in his hands, ‘* What do you want 
me to do with it?” 

‘‘Why, don’t you see?” said Bill. ‘*Give it a 
training, to be sure, and you'll have a dog to lead you 
when yeu get blind.” 

s*T don’t want to be blind,” said Samuel, holding 
the puppy against his cheek. 

‘©T daresay not,” was the reply; “but you will 
be blind soon, depend upon it. You'll soon have 
your eyes destroyed with all that reading o’ yours, 
as my own mother did, who used to read books 
and tracts day and night till she got as blind asa 
tole.” 

‘¢Ts your mother blind?” said Samuel in a com- 
passionate tone. ‘* What’s her age ?” 

‘¢ Fifty-two, or thereabout, I think,” answered 
Bill, in a more serious voice. ‘* Poor body! it’s hard 
for her. It’s now two years since she lost the sight 
of her right eye, and six months later her left eye was 
useless too.” 
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** Did you see the doctor about it!” 

**Of course we did. She was a month in the 
hospital ; but it was no use.” 

‘*That’s very sad. Is she living with you ?” 

“Yes, in course. She’s my housekeeper, you 
know.” 

*¢So you are unmarried ? ” 

“cc I am. ” 

**Then is she quite alone in the house while you 
are at work ?” 

‘Of course she is ; but she manages things won- 

derfully well. You could hardly believe it, if you 
saw her cutting bread and making tea, or dusting the 
room. You would scarcely take her for a blind per- 
son if you did not know it. Of course she can’t cook 
very well, nor can she walk out to the shops; but 
she often gets her dinner with a neighbour. They all 
pity her, and are fond of her, and there’s always a 
girl’ about willing to raw an’errand for her.” 
‘+ She must feel lonely,” said Samuel. ‘ And 
then it’s alwaye a dangerous thing to leave a blind 
persoa alone in*a*house. Could you not get a little 
girl td help her ?’” 

* ®ak*t ‘afford it,” said Bill gravely, shaking his 
head gntI-contracting his brow. 

*¢ Why, you earn as much as I do,” said Samuel ; 
*¢and I support a wife and six children,” 

Bill was silent. 

‘¢ Billy, Billy !” said Samuel, liftiag up his fore- 
finger, ‘* you could afford to give her two servants if 
you only left the public-house alone.” 

“ All very well for you, who have a wife and 
family,” said Bill doggedly ; ** but where am I to go 
in the evenings? You can’t expect me to sit down 
with a blind person the whole night after a hard day’s 
labour.” 

** Why not?” asked Samuel. ‘* Couldn’t you read 
something to her? You said she was fond o’ readin’, 
and—she’s your mother.” 

‘“¢Pshaw! you want me to get blind too, do you? 
That’s too bad. One blind person’s enough in a family, 
I should think. Besides, when I take up a book, I 
dose before I read ten words.” 

‘*Of course you do,” said Samuel, in a soft, but 
serious tone ; ‘‘of course you do, after having been 
drinking ale all the day.” 

“ You’re a coffee-pot,” answered Bill, striding 
off. Having walked a few yards, he stopped, and, 
turning round, cried: ‘I say, Coffee, mind the dog. 
You'll want it soon.” 

Samuel took the puppy home. Upon entering his 
room, he found his wife and children as usual 
waiting him for supper. A fine girl of fourteen, a 
boy of twelve, and two girls of eight and six, were 
sitting round the table, while two little boys were 
already in bed. 

‘¢ There’s father!” was the unanimous expression. 
‘¢ Now, mother, now for the dumplings ! ” 

Samuel gave his wife-a kiss. 

“‘ Stop a minute,” he said, ‘‘I have brought you a 
guest.” 

He put the puppy on the table, and the whole 
party broke into laughter when they saw the queer 
little animal sprawling about, 
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‘¢ What an ugly little thing,” cried Jane, the eldest 
girl, spreading out both her hands. 

“‘ Ha, ha!” laughed Fred; ‘¢ it’s lost its tail ; how 
funny.” 

At this juncture little Mary got frightened, and 
began crying. 


| 


‘*¢ That’s my name, sir.” 

*¢ Ts your son in ?” 

** He is not, sir.” 

*¢ Will he be long ?” 

**Can’t tell. It may be midnight or later ; not 
much earlier, at any rate. Could you not tell me 


‘‘ Don’t cry,” Samuel said, taking her up kindly on | what you want ?” 


his knee, ‘it won’t do you any harm. It is a nice 
little creature.” 


Thereupon he put the puppy before her, and soon | parcel which belongs to him.” 
prevailed upon her to stroke it gently with her little | 
| blind, you know.” 


hand, 


‘‘ But where did you get it, dear?” asked his | 


wife, meanwhile putting down the dish with the 
dumplings. 
Samuel told his story. 


‘‘ And now,” he said to Jane, ** I'll entrust the | she held in her left hand. 


puppy to you. It is not a pretty thing, but it be- 
longs to a very sagacious, ang docile race: Four can 
teach it almost anything. - try and train it vel, 
make it tidy and obedient, and when, you have done 
that I’ll tell you what to do then.”-" - : ° ° 

The very next evening Samuel, on taking ‘up his 
jacket and little kettle to go home, found: kimself in 
an awkward predicament. The sleeves of his. jncket 
were sewn up from the very shoulders to the cuffs ; 
so also were the pockets. Fortunately he had a knife, 
but as it was dark, and every caution had to be taken 
not to cut the material, it took him fully half an 
hour before he could put the jacket on. This caused 
considerable disappointment and concern to his family, 
and his good wife was only too happy to find that a 
trick, and no accident, was the cause of his delay, and 
that the shot had this time been aimed at his jacket 


| 


| 
| 
| 


sleeves, and not his eyes. Jane took her mother’s | 


scissors, and cut up the pockets. 


The little Bible and | 


the tracts were gone, and in their stead Jane pulled | 


out of one pocket a mass of pebbles, potato skins, and 
old corks, and from the other a bundle of printed 
papers. John at once took some of the papers, and 
began reading aloud :— 

‘*¢ The merry life of Jolly Johnnie, a new song to 
be sung by all the jolly Johnnies ——’ ” 


** Well, yes. My name is Samuel Brown. Bill 
and I work together in Oxford Street. I’ve got a 
*¢ One minute, please, and I’ll light a candle. I’m 


A stirring was heard in the corner, and soon the 
sound of a press opening, then the scratch of a lucifer 
match over a rough object. A tall figure became 
faintly visible. She was trying to light a candle which 
Samuel stepped forward, 
but before he could give her any assistance, the 
vanile burned brightly. It was wonderful to see how 
cleverly the blind creature managed it all, and how 
cautiously she threw the match into the fire-place. 
Still Samuel could not help seeing that it was very 
aangerous for her to be so lonely. 

The little room had evidently seen better days, 
but now bore signs of poverty and neglect. It was not 
very dirty, it is true; but the cobwebs hanging from 
the ceiling and down the walls at several spots, showed 
clearly it was kept in order more by the touch than 
by the sight. 

Having seated themselves at the good woman’s re- 
quest, Samuel expressed his compassion for her in her 
sore affliction. Mrs. Morgan then told him very 
simply her whole story. Expressions occurred in the 
course of her narrative proving that she was no 
stranger to the Gospel. 

** What Bill told you about reading being the cause 
of my blindness is all nonsense,” she said. ‘* Much 
to my grief he got into the habit of coming home very 
late, often after midnight, and as I never could go 


| to bed before he was safe home, I often passed the 
| long hours in reading ; and of course he used to find 


me doing so when he came home. But the loss of 
my eyes was owing to erysipelas, as I have told you ; 


“Give those papers to me,” said Samuel, before | I am thankful I was able to read so much, as it is 


John could look at another. 


John obeyed, though reluctantly. He was curious 


to know the contents of the other papers. They 
seemed to him so funny ! 
Samuel examined the bundle minutely. The 


papers were all of the same stamp. Among them was 


the name of William Morgan. 

**T thought Bill was at the bottom of it,” said 
Samuel to himself. ‘‘TI shall not read his papers, but 
I hope he will yet read mine.” 


tracts safe in his own corner. Samuel met Bill several 
times that day, Bill casting waggish looks at him, 
Samuel taking no notice of what had been done. 


on your bonnet.. We’ll call on Bill’s blind mother.” 
They entered a dark room. 

‘* Who’s there ?” inquired a female voice, 

** Are you Mrs. Morgan ?” asked Samuel. 


| 


a source of great comfort to me in these dreary, 
lonely days.” 

** What a blessing that the eyes of your mind were 
opened before those of your body were shut !” Samuel 
observed. ** If you cannot see men on earth, you can 


| at least see One seated in Heaven.” 
a bit of a shoemaker’s bill, upon which was written | 


At these words the good woman’s face brightened 


| all over with joy. 


** Ay, sir, that’s it,” she said ; *‘I shall not be 
blind for ever. He who in his good mercy opened 


| the eyes of my soul, will also one day give me new 
The next morning he found his little Bible and the ' 


eyes to behold his glory in heaven. 
*¢ Just so,” said Samuel ; *‘ some have eyes, and yet 
are blind ; and others have no eyes, and yet see. 


| Blind Bartimeus could see the Son of David, whom 
‘* Jane,” he said to his daughter that evening, ‘“‘put | the sharp Pharisees saw not. The man who was blind 


from his birth, and whose vision the Lord restored by 

anointing his eyes with the clay spittle, obtained the 

outward eyesight because his inner eye was clear.” 
“Oh, I often, often think of that!” said the 
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woman. ‘I asked Bill toread it to me, but he never 
did it.” 

“¢ Well, perhaps you will let me read it to you,” 
said Samuel: ‘‘or maybe Jane, my daughter, will 
read it for us. Now, Jane,” he added, handing her 
his little Bible, ‘‘ read as clearly and distinctly as 
you can.” 

Jane turned up the 9th of John, and read it. No 
minister could have done so better or more touch- 
ingly. She knew it by heart, 

‘* Delightful! What a treat!” cried the blind 
woman ; *‘ How nicely she reads !” 

**She might have done even better than that,” 
said Samuel: ** but she is a little shy, you know. 


If you would like to hear her read, and if you can | 


understand her, she might often come and read a 
chapter to you. We don’t live far from this—only 
about five minutes’ walk ; and I will sometimes come 
myself and see you as well.” 

Mrs. Morgan could scarcely find words to express 
her thanks. Samuel now gently led her on to speak 
of her present experiences and her hopes ; and then 
took his leave. 

It was beyond midnight before Bill came home. 
His mother gave him the parcel, and told all about 
the pleasant visit from Samuel, 

‘* Ah, Coffee-pot !” he exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘* Coffee!” said his mother. 
have no coffee for you now—it is so very late ! ” 

‘Well, never mind,” he muttered ; and away he 
went to bed, ‘very likely to sleep off the effects of 
gin. 

It soon became a nice change to Jane to spend 
a couple of hours twice a week with Mrs. Morgan, 
reading to her and helping her. Sometimes, too, Samuel 
would go and have a chat with the blind old-woman. 
And it would be wrong not to tell that one morning 
Jane entered Mrs. Morgan’s room fully prepared to 
wage war with the cobwebs on the roof and on the 
walls ; and that in the evening of the same day her 
father brought long steps and a brush, and a pot full 
of paste, and put all the paper right upon the worn 
walls, 

‘¢ Will you be at our house to-night?” Bill asked 
of Samuel one day. 

*¢ Yes, I think I will,” was the reply. 

Samuel, rather to his surprise, found Bill at 
home that evening. An interesting conversation took 
place between Samuel and the poor mother, to which 
Bill listened with marked attention. Though he 
scarce ventured a word himself, yet he seemed in- 
terested in it. Jane also read, and he noticed the 
intense pleasure it gave his mother. When Samuel 
and Jane left, he observed that they were good people 
indeed, and that he had spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. As it was already half-past nine, he said he 
would not go out of doors again that night. So, 
after having taken a little bit of supper, and quietly 
smoked a pipe, he went to bed. This was the first 
time for many, many months that blind Mrs. Morgan 
had locked the door at such an early hour. 


The two following evenings Bill was late as | 
Habit was strong; and the door of the | 


usual. 
public-house, like the drunken mouths it admitted, 


*¢ You know, Bill, I | 


| were constantly open; but on the third night Jane 
| was there, and read to his mother, and he was 
present again. The next evening he thought he had 
better go home at once, and not wander to The 
Fountain, where he was not wanted at all, The 
reflection that his poor mother was quite alone 
| strengthened the good resolve. And though he was 
| not a great scholar, and could not read so well as 
little Jane, yet he would try. He now felt ashamed 
that other people had come into his house to do what 
he saw he ought to have done himself. Mrs. Morgan 
for a time thought she was dreaming, when soon 
| after dusk Bill regularly came home, and after 
having taken his supper, took the Bible, and said : 
| ** Now, mother, if you have no objection I will read 
la chapter to you.” But the good woman, to her 
| unspeakable joy, soon found that she was not dream- 
ing, though things were changed for the better in 
} such a manner as she had hardly hoped, or even 
| dreamt, 

The purse is a good metronome: it tells pretty 
correctly how time is measured or divided by a work- 
ing man, or indeed any man. Bill soon experienced a 

| change in his purse, too. He found that he could easily 
| afford to pay a girl a shilling a week and her meals to 
| make things comfortable at home. He spoke about this 
| to Samuel. After some talk, during which they had 
wandered away a little frdm the theme they started 
| with, Morgan at length relieved himself by saying 
| that he knew no better girl than Jane. Samuel under- 
stood him: and as he could not fancy a better mis- 
tress for Jane than Mrs. Morgan would be, the thing 
| was soon settled. 
| On an early evening Samuel and his wife accompa- 
nied Jane to Mrs. Morgan’s, to introduce her to her 
new situation. Bill and his mother were already 
waiting them, with coffee and cake on the table. 
| The guests having been seated, Bill, who was sharp 
in his own way, noticed that Jane had brought some- 
| thing under her cloak. 

‘* What have you got there ?” he asked. 

*¢ Guess,” said Jane, smil?> ~. 

‘“* How can I know?” he replied. 
of shoes ?” 

‘* No, it isn’t that,” she said, with a wagzish shake 
of the head. 

*¢ A book ?” 

‘* No,” she replied, trying this time to look grave. 

** A doll, then ?” 

‘A doll!” Jane repeated, in a tone of affected 
displeasure. 

Just at this moment a sound from under Jane’s 
cloak solved the problem. 

‘¢ What! a dog?” cried Bill. 

Out jumped poor puppy, as ugly as ever, it is true, 
but now grown much larger. Exceedingly kind and 
cheerful, he sprang up on everybody, and licked 
everybody’s hands. The party was delighted. 

Mrs. Morgan begged they would let her touch the 
little creature. And so she took puppy on her knee, 
| and stroked it kindly all over, while it, by way of 
grateful return, licked the old wrinkled face, which 
did not by any means lack expression. 

‘¢ Just so,” said Samuel ; “that’s exactly what you 


‘¢ Perhaps a pair 
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brought it for, is it not, Jane? Bill gave it to me 
six months ago to get trained for a blind person. It 
hasn’t completed its education yet; but Jane will 
carefully finish it off here, I daresay.” 

Bill looked a little grave; and, after a pause, he 
said— 

** Mother, didn’t we read the other day words like 
these : ‘ Ye thought evil against me, but God meant 
it unto you for good’ ?” 

‘6 Ay, lad; it was in the story of Joseph.” 

*‘T’ve been thinking about these words of late,” 
said Bill. 

Very probably something glistened in Bill’s eyes as 
he said this, but nobody chanced to notice it, anda 
minute after he turned round to pat puppy, which 
was quietly lying in his mother’s lap. 

Henceforward Bill was Samuel’s staunch friend. 
He very soon lost the epithet of ** Jolly ” which had 
been attached to him ; and he also cast off the ill 
habit of which it was the sign, as the serpent casts its 
encumbering skin. His behaviour, now proper and 
temperate, made the epithet, of course, quite un- 
suitable any longer. Nor had Samuel few friends 
among the band. Such manifestations of his noble 
character as Rough Dick and Bill had witnessed, did 
not fail to gain the esteem and kind feeling of those 
rough fellows, who will yield to the logic of a kind 
act when nothing else will impress them. Indeed, 
there were few who did not like ** Sam.” 

Evidence of this was conclusively shown one day, 
when a worthless lad, who went by the name of “ Red 
Bob,” tried to indulge his propensity for low malicious 
jokes at the expense [of ‘Coffee-pot Sam.” Bob 
killed a mouse; and, stealing to the corner where 
Samuel’s jacket lay, took out the customary sandwich, 
and put the dead animal between the slices of bread. No 
sooner, however, had he done this, than a very rough 
fellow, ‘‘ Pickled Jam,” who had noticed his doings, 


came up, seized him by the collar, and boxed his ears | 


most unmercifully. The lad’s screams brought half a 
dozen of the work-people to the spot. 


them the dead mouse in Samuel’s sandwich, they with 
one consent pounced upon Bob, and actually kicked 
him off the works. The case was soon known to the 
whole band, and there was not one who did not say : 


When “Jam” | 
told them what ‘‘Red Bob” had done, and showed | 


*¢ Well done, Jammie, you served him right. We'll 
take care he shan’t come back again.” 

Now Bob was a nephew of the overseer, to whom 
he told his own version of what had happened, and 
asked him to go along with him to the work, as he 
had not the courage to return alone. But, notwith- 
standing all this, and the natural wish to try to stand 
well with the overseer, no sooner had uncle and 
nephew made their appearance, than ‘‘ Rough Dick,” 
who happened to be nearest the entrance, ran up to 
his companions to tell them who were coming. The 
whole band moved together to meet the overseer and 
| the lad. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,” said Dick, ‘* but that lad 
can’t be admitted.” 

‘*Who are you ?” said the overseer, imperiously, 
*¢ Are you the master of this place, pray ? ” 

* No, sir!” cried several voices; *‘ but Bob must 
go.” 

‘¢And I say he shall not!” cried the overseer in re- 
turn. I see this is just a riot got up among you.” 

‘€ Very well, then J shall go,” answered Dick, 
throwing down his spade. 

“And I! And I!” cried several voices. 

Samuel here stepped forward to speak a word in 
favour of the boy, but Dick pushed him back. 

**Don’t speak a word,” he said; ‘* you have nothing 
to say here. Sir,” he continued, addressing the over- 
seer ‘would you like to eatadead mouse? Had 
Bob done what he did to myself, I should merely 
| have given him a box on the ear, and done with him; 
| but he did it to ‘ Coffee-pot,’ and - 
| Hip, hip, hurrah!” cried the band simulta- 
| neously, and in a moment Samuel was lifted up off 
| the ground and placed upén the shoulders of two 

of them. 
| “Ay, sir, what d’ye say to that ?” said Dick, point- 
ing to Samuel, who in vain struggled to get down. 

The overseer could not help laughing heartily. 

s¢ All right, lads,” he said ; ‘it’s of no use fighting 
against such a king as yours !” 

And off he walked with his nephew. 

When they were outside the gate, he said, ‘* Bob, 
I see you have offended the king of the place. I 
never knew till now there was such power in ‘Coffee- 
pot Sam.’ ” 











PRAISE GOD UPON THE EARTH! 


‘* Great and marvellous are thy works.” 


Praise God! Upon the earth 

His praise is sounding ; 
On every ocean shore 

Voices of many waters are resounding 
His praise for evermore. 


Praise God upon the earth ! 
To Him untrodden, snow-clad, star-crowned moun- 
tains 
Lift up their altars hoar, 
To Him, from far off undiscovered fountains 
Unsullied rivers pour. 


Praise God upon the earth ! 
Him in dense forests, yet unpenctrated, 
| The great trees bow befere ; 
To Him unhunted herds look up unsate', 
| And savage creatures roar. 
Praise God upon the earth ! 


In the dread repose 

Of the silent snows, 

In the upper zone, 
Whose paths are known 
To the stars alone, 
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The mountain has lost its voice—lies mute 
Praising God at his white throne’s foot. 


From its snow-fed source, 
On its glorious course 
The river is streaming ; 
Gushing and gleaming, 
Gathering and growing, 
Flashing and flowing, 
Forest-fringed, miles on miles, 
Studded with isles on isles, 
Dashing down thund’rous, 
Rainbow’d and wond’rous, 
Over the mighty rocks 
Leaping with lightning shocks, 
With a great rushing voice 
Crying aloud, *‘ Rejoice ! ” 
And through the valleys of virginal sod, 
Through plains unpeopled, awaiting new nations, 
Unseen, unsullied by man’s habitations, 
One great drink-offering pouring to God. 


In the cool, green shade, 
By the branches made, 
In the noontide heat, 
The strong and the fleet 
At the waters meet : 


| 
t 
| 
| 





| 
' 


The reeds are shaken, 

They crash and quiver ; 

The beast has taken 

A plunge in his river; 

The herd is rushing, 

With snort and pant, 

Trampling and crushing 

The herb and plant. 
Mild-eyed and bearing meck heads aloft, 
Where the trumpet-blossoms hang thick and 

soft, 

Great gentle creatures start in their fear, 
While quick bright eyes from the branches peer. 


Praise God upon the earth! 
Above the mountains 
The High and Lofty One, 
The source of good beyond the hidden fountains 
From whence the rivers run. 


Praise God upon the earth ! 
The bounteous Bringer 
Of life to all that lives: 
Praise God upon the earth, 
O man, the singer, 
To whom the whole He gives. 
Isa Crata. 





STRAIGHTWAY. 


THERE are many beginnings in this world which 
stand alone, or which shine out in mocking contrast 
with all that comes after. Many a rosy morning 
becomes a cloudy noon, precursor of a stormy night ! 
Many a blossom is nipped by frost! Many a green- 
leaved tree withers! Many a man who starts in life 
well, swerves and wavers as he goes on. In civil 
society, in mercantile life, one often hears the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How is he standing?” ‘* How is he doing ?” 
The divine life in the soul has, humanly speaking, the 
same uncertainties about it. You cannot predicate 
absolute safety of a beginner. God can do so, who 
knoweth all, but we cannot. However bright aud 
clear the spiritual change may be, however favour- 
able the conditions and auspices, we cannot say in 
any one case, ‘‘ Here is everlasting salvation 
achieved.” We must wait for the proving, the 
growing, the fruits, the ‘‘ patient continuance in 
well-doing,” the ‘‘ endurance unto the end.” 

Therefore, some men are apt to say, ‘*‘ No matter 
how men begin, if only they do. If clearly, like the 
mountain spring which gushes into life, well; if 
uncertainly and invisibly, like the waters which come 
trickling from a mossy soil,—still, it is well. It 
will be the same with both in a little while. 1t will 
certainly be the same in the end.” Not so. No 
doubt there are some elements of life common to all 
beginnings which are true, and there is a common 
glorious ending in ‘‘the everlasting kingdom.” But 
also, there are differences at the outset which con- 
on, to make differences all through the progress, 

—5. 


and which will leave shades of difference still, 
through eternal days. It is well to turn into the 
way of life, however haltingly; but surely it is 
better, if that may be, to have the saliency of life 
from the first, 1 plead in this paper for clear, bright 
beginnings, as far as they can be had; for prompti- 
tude and instancy in the action, corresponding with 
the inward feeling. There is a certain force in the 


| spiritual, as in every other kind of life which makes 


| impulse and pressure have ‘“ free course.” 
| the restraining hand. 
| away the hindrance, 





Let such 
Restrain 
Turn it to other uses. Lift 

Open the door of circumstance. 
Grasp the handle of opportunity. Be ready for 
every good work—* Straightway.” 

When the fiery destruction was about to descend 
on the doomed cities of olden time, it was no uncer- 
tain note of warning that fell upon the car of Lot— 
no step of wavering hesitancy sufficed for the emer- 
gency. ‘Up, get you out of this place. Escape for 
thy life, look not behind thee, neither stay thou in 
all the plain, Escape to the mountains, lest thou be 
consumed.” 

When the last day of the long Egyptian bondage 
had closed over Israel, and family by family they 
were gathered to their homes to partake of that 
mysterious supper—‘* Thus shall ye eat it, with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in 
your hand ”—ready for the march to freedom—for 
instant departure, now that God’s time has come, 

Simon and Andrew ‘ straightway left their nets 


itself known by impulse and _ pressure. 
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and followed Jesus.” James and John, the sons of | 
Zcbedee, “immediately left the ship and their father, 
and followed him.” Matthew, sitting at the receipt 
of custom, heard but two words from the Master, 
** Follow me.” ‘* And he arose and followed him.” | 
*¢ Zaccheus made haste and came down, and received 
Him joyfully.” Our Lord refused to accept the 
allegiance of him who said, “ Suffer me first to go 
and bury my father ;” of him who pleaded, “first to 
go bid them farewell, who are at home in my house.” | 
When Paul and Silas spake to the Philippian jailor | 
‘“‘the word of the Lord, and to all that were in his 
house,” ‘‘ he took them, the same hour of the night, 
and washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and 
all his, straiyhtway.” 

A more notable instance still of the promptitude we 
are commending, occurs at the grand turning point in | 
the life of Saul of Tarsus, when ‘‘straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogue of Damascus that 
he is the Son of God.” ‘* What wilt thou have me 
to do?” had been his anxious question, a few days 
before, when he was arrested on the way. ‘‘ Do this,” 
is the answer, not audibly spoken indeed, but elicited 
with authority from his renewed consciousness, 
‘*Preach, Preach me. You know me now—who I 
am, what I have been to you ;—as earnestly as you 
have hitherto persecuted, you must now preach.”— 
‘6 And straightway he preached Christ.” 

“¢ Well, but what else could he do in the circum- 
stances? It seems the most natural thing in the 
world that he should have done just what he did.” 
So, great things always seem the most natural after 
they are done. And a noble career the easiest. It 
is the easiest when men have the heart to it, when 
they take “ straightway ” out of the conscience and 
put it into the life. But it is evident that Paul, at 
this juncture, had the usual struggle between promp- 
titude and caution, between saliency and reservation ; 
for, in giving the history of the matter, long after, he | 
is careful to put emphasis on the immediacy of his 
action—‘* when it pleased God, who separated me 
from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me that I might preach him 
among the heathen, immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood.” That is what he might have done. | 
He might have “ conferred with flesh and blood,” he 
might have taken advice from friends, from fellow- 
Christians, from those who were Apostles before him 
—Peter, James, John, at Jerusalem. If he had so | 
* conferred” it is quite certain that his whole course 
would have been different. Some would have said, 
‘* Stay awhile—keep in quietness until the memory of | 
your career as a persecutor has somewhat died away.” 
Others, ‘* Be cautious. Do not commit yourself so 
early. You may repent it in a while, if you do; 
your present convictions may be only transient ; what 
seems a deep life-purpose may be no more than a mo- 
mentary impulse. It can do no harm to wait,” | 
Suppose he had sent or gone to Jerusalem to consult 
with the Apostles—what would Peter have said? We 
know that about this time he said to the Master, | 
“¢ Not so, Lord.” He would have been quite as ready 
to say, ‘‘ Not so,” to the servant. Not Peter alone, 
but all the Apostles, would have said ‘‘Come up| 








hither, and wait on us awhile. Let your Apostleship 
be proved. Let your faith be stronger. Do not 
Preach yet, and especially not away in Damascus ; 
wait to see the effect of our preaching here in Jerusa- 
lem.” In short, there is not the least likelihood that 
a consultation with flesh and blood would have put 
into Paul’s history that one word which stands so con- 
spicuously at the beginning of it, ‘* Immediately !” 
But it was all-important that that word should be there 
—representative of the promptitude which it expresses, 
That promptitude saved him from many difliculties, 
which else would have beset his course, It raised his 
conversion above suspicion. It confirmed his faith. It 
enlarged his knowledge. It opened his way. It gave 
him an advantage against any who might be his 
enemies, It put him in possession of the ground. 
It made retreat more difficult, It made him a fit and 
profitable example for all who are beginning the 
Christian course, to the end of time. 

That word ‘* straightway” will be needed, will be 
applicable as long as there are beginnings in the 
Christian life; I commend it to all who are begin- 
ning, to all who have just begun. The first sign of 
a rectified conviction is the prayer ‘* what wilt thou 
have me to do?” The next sign is to do it “ straight- 
way.” 

The thing to be done will of course be very different 
in different cases, Comparatively few are required to 
devote their lives to the preaching of the Gospel ; but 
every one who receives it must live according to its 
laws, must breathe its spirit, and must seek its ex- 
tension in every possible way. In a sense, there is to 
every one a preaching of the Gospel when it is re- 
ceived—something to be done, which is as much, in 
relation to the past life and present circumstances of 
that individual, as preaching Christ in the synagogues 
of Damascus was, in relation to the character and 
career of Saul of Tarsus. Nothing less than preach- 
ing would have done for him—open, fearless, earnest 
preaching of Christ, Why? Because he had been 
open, and fearless, and earnest in preaching and 
striving against Christ. He felt that he must undo 
and unsay all that, in so far as he could, and that it 
could only be undone and unsaid by as much open- 
ness and publicity on the right side as formerly he 
had shown on the wrong. Anyone now, speaking 
against Christ, writing against the Christian cause, 
on coming to a better mind, would require to do just 


| as the Apostle did—to stand out and say, “I am for 


Christ now ;” 


Christian cause amongst men ;’* 
mediately.” 

There are some who seem to hold another view ; 
who favour rather the doctrine of reserve in regard to 
religious feeling and conviction. It is thought to be 
right that a man—even a man who assumes the posi- 
tion of a literary teacher, who is accustomed to think 
and to express his thoughts—that such a man should 
keep comparative silence through his whole life on 
the question of personal religion. He may have re- 
verence and godly fear, and the love of Christ, and 
the faith of his Gospel, and never at all give full and 
frank expression to them. The theory is, that these 
thins ought to be felé more than expressed, That is 


or to write and say, **I am for the 
? and to do this ‘‘im- 
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not the theory of the Bible. ‘‘ We believe, and there- become brighter and clearer than it ever will do by 
fore speak.” ‘* We cannot but speak the things which | abstinence and repression. Doubts gather over the 
we have seen and heard.” ‘That which we have | inactive mind, over the slumbering reluctant will, as 
seen and heard declare we unto you.” ‘TI said I will | mists and exhalations above the stagnant pool. Work 
not make mention of Him, nor speak any more in| in spite of them, work through them on to duty, 
his name ; but—his word was asa fire shut up in my | and they are gone, or only hang about the mind, 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could | thin and luminous, like vapours that are vanishing 
not stay.” ‘*Ye shall be witnesses,” not silent wit- | away. 
nesses surely, ‘ unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in ‘* Straightway !” and the outer difficulties, which 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost | gather like the inner doubts, will, like them, be dis- 
part of the earth.” Such was the original law. Is it | persed and you will see them no more; or, better 
changed? When? How? Why? Why is religion | still, seeing them, you will not fear nor regard them. 
to be a thing of reserve? Why are the men who can | He who begins on the yielding system is very likely, 
speak best to speak least ? Why are the men who are | ere long, to give up the whole; strife for these out- 
always writing never to write the thing they consider | ward difficulties that hinder the soul’s first alacrity, 
truest (supposing them to be Christians); never to | will hinder it more and more, There are some 
speak out the things that are holier, dearer, more im- | animals which will not molest you if you face them, 
portant than all other things in their esteem? There | but they will follow you if you flee, One might 
is no reason. Because some others say too much, | almost suppose that these providential difficulties that 
must they say too little? Does one extreme not only | beset beginners especially, have a kind of brute 
breed but justify another? Because thoughtless | instinct in them, to attack the fearful and the waver- 
people sometimes talk not wisely and not well on | ing ; while just as certainly they will dissolve and flee 
religion, must thoughtful people seal their tongues in | before the face of alacrity and determination. Bé 
silence, and keep all dark till the day of death? Let | driven with the wind and tossed, like the helpless 
there be no expression of what is not believed, and | wave, and the wind will drive and toss you—the 
not felt, But, oh! if the scales have fallen! if the | fowr winds will make you their sport. But trim 
light has come! if the spiritual baptism has filled, | your sails for progress, and hold on your course, by 
and purified, and freshened the soul; if there is an | chart and compass, and the winds will blow to help 
open path heavenward, and if hope travels along you, and the tides will roll you on to the haven 
that path with joy, surely there ought not to be a | where you would be. 
life-long silence, or even a habit of stopping suddenly | ‘‘Straightway !” and you will be giving to your 
in the expression of religious truth or emotion. A | soul one of the first and one of the most indispensable 
far nobler habit is that of which we have. the example | of all the conditions of growth. Children would not 
in those who “‘straightway ” preached, wrought, went | grow if they were laid all day on couches—they 
on their way. | would sicken and die. A man might be born, organ- 
Now, if that be the right principle, then it is | ically, a Samson, but if he never used his muscles, 
applicable all down the scale ; not to great men only, | if he never ‘*went out and shook himself,” any 
but to every man. Each one ought, in his own | Delilah could bind him, any Philistine could lead him 
measure and in his own way, to do the like. For | away. Work and grow. Struggle and grow strong. 
a quiet man to speak in conversation, is as much | ‘* But Saul increased the more in strength.” 
as for a public man to write. Toone man aprayer| ‘‘Straightway!” aud you will have laid the first 
in a house would be more than, to another, a sermon | stones in the great edifice of habit. We are, in a 
in a pulpit. Or a change of habit and life might | large measure, the creatures of habit. Does that 
be, with some, the most expressive thing they could | make us less noble? Would it be better if we were 
say or do, Every one who reflects, must see that | all impulse and emotion? Not so well. It is no 
the question of measure, degree, the question as | small part of our greatness that we can build our 
to the form which the duty of the new state shall | life into strength as well as beauty by the stones of 
take, is a question which one can never settle for | habit. Every year may be a pillar; every day for 
another, But the principle is this, that there is to | even every duty, may be a stone of the living house. 
every one something to be done—by book or speech, | A man may thus build up what he himself cannot 
by action or habit something to be done for Christ | easily destroy. He may build himself up into safety. 
as soon as you believe in Him, and that that He may build himself up to heaven. This is the 
something ought to be done promptly and without | true tower with the heaven-reaching top, the tower of 
delay.” 'a man’s own life, and on the very first stones of 
“¢ Straightway !” do what thy hand findeth to do! | that tower that are laid, you see written, “ Imme- 
It may be less or more, It may be in public or | diately.” 
private. It may be a thing or a course that will be | Straightway!” and you will have ended no 
commented on, or passed over in silence by others. | small part of the lesser misery of life. For 
No matter ! when the light comes it is to be followed. | indeed, not a little of that misery is the result of 
When the sense of duty is produced, it is as sacred | duty undone. A word unspoken, an action post- 
to the soul as the Bible itself—the sense of duty is | poned, a visit unmade, a letter unwritten, a sacrifice 
the Bible of the soul! it is produced only to be | declined,—how do such things as these shadow our 
obeyed. | days sometimes! How do they drink up our joys, 
‘¢ Straightway !” and your new consciousness will | or hinder them from ever flowing! We never can 
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have a retrospect perfectly clear, even fur a day: ‘‘ When Paul saw them, he thanked God, and took 
there is always something to chequer, something to courage.” Then how much more would the strong 
make us thankful with the old thankfulness, for the inspire the weak, the hesitating, the discouraged ! 
open fountain, But “straightway” will make that | When young men, after their conversion, begin to 
misery as little as it well can be. It will put a man _ preach the Gospel—as Saul did in Damascus, from a 
in the way of clear, good, happy living. It will fill principle of simple and loyal obedience to Christ, and 
him, as much as anything else can, with the ‘‘ joy of _ from a very earnest desire to save the souls of men,— 
the Lord,” which is his strength. not for display, not to become eloquent speakers, not 
‘¢ Straightway !” and the enemies of our souls— for a livelihood, but for the Saviour and for souls, 
of the gospel of Christ—are taken at advantage, are the effect that may be and is produced is wonderful. 
discomfited, are driven back. ll their tactics are I have seen strong men vanquished willingly by the 
foiled, all their plans are broken, all their prophecies stripling thus. I have seen wise men led by one 
of evil are set at nought, by the very simple yet who, in comparison to themselves, was a little child. 
sublime plan of going right on without delay to duty |I have seen old men looking up with wonder and 
and endeavour. Try to be wiser than they in | thankfulness to the young face ; yes, and even worldly 
worldly wisdom, more politic, more cunning,—you | men “almost persuaded to be Christians.” But again 
will have no success—you will fall like Israel before | we say, you do not need to preach in order to possess 
the Philistines or the Syrians, when she had forsaken | and exercise this grand power of Christian constraint. 
God. But be simple, true, quick in the duty of the | ‘‘Straightway ”—do, say, give, suffer, at the word of 
time, and they fall back and away from before you, | Christ, and in living consecration to Him, and the 
as though you rode on the chariot of the clouds, | greatest and most beneficent force that can issue 
with wheels of whirlwind, and arrows of flame. from one human soul to another will go out from 
‘* Straightway !” and timorous friends, the dis- | you to other souls around. 
couraged, the weak, the halting, receive as it were a *¢ Straightway!” Let us remember, finally, that 
new inspiration. Spiritual strength in this way goes | the word is not for the beginning alone, although it 
from one to another like electricity. A soul in | is most appropriate and most significant then, but for 
prompt action necessarily gives it out—charges other | the whole of the course. It should run along the 
souls with the celestial fire—until they, too, glow | life like a golden thread, binding and holding all 
and burn with love to Christ. We shall never know | together. It is found in every great and beneficent 
how much of spiritual power passes thus from one to | life, invisible sometimes for a while amid the unifor- 
another. Sometimes simple presence in a place will | mity of circumstances, then breaking out again like 
communicate the strength that is needed—sometimes | sunflash when occasion comes, but steadily gathering 
in this way, even the strong in Christ Jesus, in their | in fulness and force all the while, and on to the end. 
hours of weakness, receive strength from far simpler | The end of such a life is grand in the highest degree, 
and weaker men than themselves. Long after this | and yet the mode of reaching it is as simple as sim- 
time, after many years of exhausting toil, Paul was | plicity itself. It is putting ‘‘Straightway” at the 
going to Rome, a weary prisoner, aud some of the | beginning, holding by it through the course, and on 
Christians there, hearing of his approach, came out to | to the end. 
meet him. The very sight of the men was reviving. | ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 


, 
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Many of the readers of the Sunpay Magazing, | ing, the spirit of Christian love and missionary 
in out-of-the-way districts, both in this country and activity; to gender many a warm kind feeling towards 
abroad, would like to find in its pages a bird’s-eye our fellow-men, and deepen the fervour of many a 
view of the principal events that are going on in | heart as it prays, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” 
the religious world. This we purpose to supply. | 
We do not, of course, mean to restrict ourselves| It is a sign of the activity of our age that even the 
rigorously to the limits of the month immediately | autumn months, which public men of all kinds used 
preceding the date of publication. We do not to devote so much to rest and recreation, are now 
mean to make the record of each month precisely | bringing round a class of public occasions of their 
similar, in point of plan or in point of topics, / own. It is not uncommon to hear, for example, at 
to the record of every other, We wish to let | this season, of open-air meetings on a considerable 
our readers understand what the leaders of Chris- | scale, designed for the promotion of carnest religion. 
tian thought and activity are doing, both at home | The plan of these meetings is detailed in the recently- 
and abroad ; what battles are in the course of being | published memoir of the Duchess of Gordon, and 
fought, ‘* because of truth and meekness and righteous- | several such gatherings have taken place in the north 
ness ;”? and what books are coming out, interesting | during the present autumn. The addresses delivered 
and instructive in a Christian point of view. We | are expressly of a rousing kind, and are designed not 
would fain do this, so as to promote, by God’s bless- | only to arrest such of the impenitent as they may 
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reach, but to bring those who may have serious 
thoughts to decide for Christ. In both respects the 
promoters of these meetings believe that they have 
been useful, although there may have been not a few 
cases in which the appearance of emotion for the 
moment has not been followed by a good and holy 
life. 


mingham, Wakefield, and Reading—have given some 
of our public men an opportunity of dwelling on the 
state of the labouring classes, and the desirableness 
of welding together the various sections of society in 
brotherly and Christian sympathy. Lord Lyttelton, 
in opening the Industrial Exhibition at Birmingham ; 
Lord Houghton, on a similar occasion at Wakefield ; 
and the Bishop of Oxford, in opening an exhibition 
at Reading, have all more or less directly spoken on 
this subject. The hopeful tone of all these eminent 
men, in their anticipations of the future, is striking, 
and no doubt there are individual instances that seem 
to justify the belief which most of them express, that 
much progress has been made in the direction in- 
dicated ; but those who are most familiar with the 
state of feeling in the great centres of British industry, 
are unable to speak in quite so confident a tone. The 
chief benefit of these Exhibitions seems to be, that by 
giving to those who show their work in them a special 
object of interest, apart from their ordinary daily toil, 
they serve to relieve that terrible monotony of labour 
which tends to crush all elasticity of body and mind 
and to excite the craving for sensual excitement. 
Their influence may not be very great in elevating 
the vast mass of people whose condition demands im- 
provement, but in union with other agencies of a more 
powerful kind, they may be productive of a modicum 
of good. 

Considerable attention has been directed to an article 
written by Lord Amberley, in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, on the relation of the two great 
political parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
to the Church of England. The importance attached 
to this paper may be due as much to its being the 
production of the son of Lord Russell, as to its con- 
tents. The writer is very severe against those who 
support the Church on any other ground than as a 
means of good, not merely to its own members, but 
to the country at large. The paper is a pleading for 
religious liberty, as Lord Amberley conceives it should 
be. His own sympathies in theology are seen to be 
with the most extreme section of the Broad Church ; 
beauty of character seems his chief standard of truth ; 
and where this is to be found, the rejection of what 
are commonly regarded as the most vital doctrines of 
the Bible is simply ‘‘ outgrowing the limits of orthodox 
theology.” 

The case of Bishop Colenso is entering on a new 
phase. The last portion of his book has fallen dead- 
born, proving that it was not so much the intrinsic 
ability of the arguments, as the novelty of the 
writer’s position, that drew attention to the earlier 
volumes. He himself is now on his way to Natal, 
where the clergy and laity have been holding meet- 
ings to consider what course they are to follow. 
While much perplexed as to the steps they should 








take in endeavouring to procure another Bishop, and 
as to the relation in which such a step would place 
them to the Church of England, they seem to be 
nearly of one mind in declining the authority of 
Dr. Colenso, Meetings have been held in the prin- 
cipal towns of the Colony, but so far as we have 


| observed, no voice has been raised in favour of the 
Industrial Exhibitions of various kinds—at Bir- 


Bishop. 

The progress of the truth in the kingdom of Italy 
continues to be indicated by the bitter opposition of 
the priests and their friends to the agents of the 


| evangelical movement. Any open or serious infringe- 


ment of religious liberty is not of course allowed by 
law ; but this does not prevent the friends of the 
Gospel from being lampooned in clerical journals ; or 
meetings for worship being disturbed by interruptions ; 
or shopkeepers, who do not shut their shops while a 
procession is passing, from being maltreated ; or col- 
porteurs from having portions of their stock burned 
before their eyes. The dispute, whether there ought 
to be a reconciliation between the Italian court 
and the Roman see, goes on with vigour. The pro- 
priety of allowing processions out of church is also a 
subject of keen discussion. Suspicions are enter- 
tained in some quarters that the King of Italy himself 
is secretly more in favour of reconciliation with 
Rome than the friends of his country desire. The 
life he has led, it is whispered, makes him feel uneasy, 
—leads him to resort to the daily services of religion, 
and to feel that only the blessings of the Pope can 
make the head easy that wears the crown. If the 
rumour has any truth that ascribes to him this state 
of mind, it bodes as little good to the country gene- 
rally as to the monarch in particular. He seems to 
be in that very crisis in which a bright revelation of 
Christian truth would effect a revolution in his own 
mind, and lead, perhaps, to the most vital changes in 
the country. 

The China Mail of July 6th has brought intelli- 
gence of the death of a devoted lady, at the age of thirty- 
six, Miss Harriet Baxter, who some years ago deter- 
mined to dedicate her life to missionary labour among 
the Chinese, Enjoying the comforts of a superior 
social position, she resolved to forsake all for the sake 
of the perishing heathen, and solely at her own ex- 
pense she proceeded to Hong Kong, where she 
laboured with great zeal and assiduity for five years, 
On her way to China, she was shipwrecked in Galle 
Harbour, losing nearly all her personal effects, in- 
cluding a number of valuable presents that had been 
given her by her friends, This she regarded as a 
salutary discipline, calling on her to give herself with 
more simplicity and thoroughness to the work of the 
Lord. On setting to work in China, she found that 
the establishment of schools was the most feasible way 
of promoting her object, and besides a boys’ and a 
girls’ school, she established what seems to have been 
a sort of ragged school for the poorer class of Chinese 
girls. Many of the pupils were clothed and fed, 
besides being taught. The funds for this purpose 


were provided by herself aud her friends ; but recently 


the last-named school, where nearly everything had to 
be provided for the pupils, was handed over to the 
Church Missionary Society. Her labours among the 
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wives of the English soldiers were most benevolent | 
and unwearied, Besides this, adds the China Mail, | 
‘*she might often have been seen in the houses of the 
Chinese in some of the worst parts of Victoria, speak- 
ing, in the strange tongue of our Chinese neighbours, 


of some of the sublime doctrines and holy precepts of | 
the Christian religion, with an earnestness that would | 


only be felt where the heart is concerned.” Her 
health beginning to fail, her friends urged her to re- 


turn home, but she could not make up her mind to | 


leave, and died at her post. 

Writing from Pekin, under date 31st March last, 
the Rev. Joseph Edkins gives an interesting instance 
of an application, on the part of natives, for Christian 


Such advantages could only be obtained under a 
Liberal Government in favour of progress.” 
Remarkable awakenings occur from time to time in 
mission districts, that seem like the breath of the 
Spirit on the dry bones of the valley, and lead to 
more visible change in a few weeks than, it may be, 
in many years before. As to permanent results, 
much depends on the wisdom and courage with which 
such movements are regulated by the missionaries, 
Such an awakening is reported by Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries in the district of Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. 
Spence Hardy, at the Committee of Review of the 
Wesleyan Conference in Birmingham the other day, 
after dwelling on the long night of darkness, re- 


instruction. A countryman living at a town 150 | marked, ‘there is now a blessed revival, and perhaps 
miles distant (Tang-feng-tsun) had come and stated | more souls have been saved during the last six months 
that more than a hundred persons in that neighbour- | than at any time during our former history.” Mr. 
hood were desirous of Christian instruction. They Nicholson, the missionary at Colombo, gives an ani- 
had read the books given away at the Church Mission | mated account of the movement, during successive 
at Pekin. A schoolmaster was sent to ascertain how | meetings in the chapel, when, in answer to fervent 
matters stood, who returned with the information that | prayer, a blessing was poured out, and very many 








he had met with eight persons who might be relied on 
as sincerely desiring instruction, one of whom accom- 
panied him. They earnestly desired a missionary to 
go among them, and the matter had been laid be- 
fore the Rev. W. C. Burns, in the hope that he 
might be induced to go and instruct them in Christian 
truth. 


Mr. Consul Pakenham, of Madagascar, has pub- | 


lished a report to Government, in the course of which 
he gives a favourable view of the state of the native 
Christians in the capital of the island. Five thousand 
profess Christianity in Antananarivo, of whom the 
greater portion are Protestants ; and should the present 
Hova Government continue tolerant, there is every 
prospect of Christianity spreading. Education is 
making progress among all classes, Besides a large 
school opened by the Queen for the instruction of 
the officers of her household, and confided to a 
native teacher, there are at the capital seven schools 
belonging to the English Protestant, and three to 
the French Roman Catholic, missionaries, all well 
attended. 

‘*The members of the present Hova Government, 
who, with one or two exceptions, belong to the old 
heathen Conservative party, are opposed to an ex- 
tended intercourse with Europeans, and to the spread 
of Christianity in Madagascar. If left to the bent of 
their natural inclinations, they would gladly revert to 
the old system in force during the reign of Queen 
Ranavalona, The fear of complications with the 
British and French Governments alone prevents their 
doing so. The limited views of the majority embrace 
the present only, without concern for the future ; and 


to secure that present, as regards their own position | 


and influence, is their aim and ambition. ‘The re- 
generating effects of civilisation, and the progressive 
moral advancement attending the spread of Christian- 
ity, are consequently not only feared, but sought to 
be resisted by means of a restrictive policy. Under 
existing circumstances, therefore, we can scarcely look 


for the development of the resources of Madagascar, | ravages. 


seemed to be brought to God. 

Of the permanent results of such movements, Mr. 
Honiss, of Surandei, of the Church Mission in South 
India, writes, in reference to one that took place in 
| that district in 1860: ‘* While it must be acknow- 
| ledged that some things which then took place should 
| not be attributed toa divine origin, yet the catechist’s 
report for the past four years plainly proves that a 
genuine revival must be dated from that period, and 
that the work, though marred by man, proceeded 
from God. Consistency of life has been conspicuous 
in its subjects ever since. Formerly there were many 
drunkards ; now they are all sober men. Formerly 
they were for the most part irregular in their attend- 
ance at the services ; now we cannot complain of one, 
| In former years, 50 rupees subscription was con- 

sidered a large sum; last year they subscribed and 

spent on their church 250 rupees, and on the 
church, since it was commenced, they have spent 
600 rupees.” 

The habit of raising funds for the support of divine 
ordinances among themselves seems to be making 
| Some progress in native congregations. The Rev. I. 
| Welland, of the Church Mission, in a letter dated 

Kidderpore, Calcutta, May, 1865, mentions that 
after 1st July the native congregation attached to 
| the Scotch Free Church Mission at Calcutta was to be 

self-supporting. Sixty-eight members subscribe to 
_ its funds, and they hope to raise 125 rupees monthly. 
| The members of this congregation are, however, of a 

higher class than those of the Church Mission con- 
| gregations, and better able to contribute for the sup- 
| port of their Church. 

Many parts of the East continue to be fear- 
fully scourged by the ravages of cholera. In 
| Constantinople a frightful fire has followed in the 
| footsteps of the pestilence, Part of Palestine has 

been stripped to the bone, as it were, by a visitation 
| of locusts. The Rev. J. Zelle, of the Church Mis- 
| sion at Nazareth, gives a frightful account of their 
Writing in June, he says, “the young 











| 


for administrative reforms, improvement in the social | breed is spreading over the whole land, destroying 
condition of her inhabitants, or increase in trade. | everything. Three days ago the first army arrived at 
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the vineyards south and west of Nazareth. The 
whole population of the town and villages turned out 
to protect at least a part of their property. The first 
day they succeeded, by keeping immense fires all 
round the vineyards, But the next day arrived the 
real army, and, in spite of the fires, the land was 
inundated as by a flood, and in a few hours gardens 
and vineyards were stripped of every green leaf, and 
even the prickly pears (cactus hedges) were attacked. 
The people had to take to flight. . . . June 14th, 
—New swarms of locusts have arrived to-day, and 
the whole country round is so thickly covered with 
them, that for the next week no relief from this hor- 
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same thing is now going on over the plain of Sharon, 
where, both in the north and south, land is going 


| out of cultivation, and whole villages rapidly dis- 
| appearing from the face of the earth. Since the 
| year 1838 no less than thirty villages have been thus 


| 
| 


rible plague can be expected. To-day they penetrated | 
into my rooms, and are marching over my table whilst | 


Iam writing, . . . The winter crops, consisting 
of wheat, barley, lentils, beans, &c., are greatly 
damaged, but the summer crops of Indian corn, 
sesam, cotton, &ec., are quite destroyed. The only 
remaining provisions —corn and meat—are exceedingly 
dear ; milk and oil are scarcely to be got. June 
15th.—This evening I went over the vineyards of Na- 
zareth. . . . The trees are all barren, as in England 
in winter, but it looks asif the country had been burned 
by fire. Every one acknowledges that the curse of 
the Almighty has struck the land. I met many 
people sitting in their wasted gardens with tears in 
their eyes ; others carried baskets full of unripe fruit 
and vegetables. rescued from destruction ; some were 
still engaged in the vain attempt to defend a parti- 
cularly cherished tree from the attacks of the locusts, 
with which the ground is swarming. All confess that 
these are the judgments of the Lord calling us to 
repent,” 


Books on the East, of considerable size and preten- 
sions, have been pouring in on us of late with a rapi- 
dity that shows the unabated interest of the reading 
public in the lands of sacred history. Mr. H. B. Tris- 
tram has given us, in a thick octavo volume, his ‘*Jour- 
nal of Travels in Palestine, undertaken with special 
reference to its physical character.” 


erased from the map, and the stationary population 
extirpated. As the Philistines swept the plain in the 
days of Saul, and ‘the people did hide themselves 
in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, and in high 
places, and in pits,’ so it is again. Either an European 
protectorate or union with Egypt seems requisite to 
save Palestine from gradual dissolution, unless, which 
seems hopeless, the Arabs can be induced to cultivate 
the soil.” 

The conclusion to which Mr. Tristram, as a man of 
science, comes, with regard to the perfect accuracy of 
Holy Scripture, is extremely interesting: ‘‘The pri- 
mary object of our journey was the investigation of 
physical and natural history, not, however, to the 
exclusion of other objects of interest. We passed 
through the land with our Bibles in our hands, with, 
I trust, an unbiassed determination to investigate 
facts, and their independent bearing on sacred his- 
tory. While on matters of science the inspired writers 
speak in the ordinary language of their times (the 
only language which could have been understood), I 


| can bear testimony to the minute truth of innumer- 


| able incidental allusions in Holy Writ to the facts of 
| nature, of climate, of geographical position, —corrobo- 


rations of Scripture, which, though trifling in them- 
selves, reach to minute details, that prove the writers 
to have lived when and where they are asserted to 
have lived ; which attest their scrupulous accuracy in 
recording what they saw and observed around them ; 


| and which, therefore, must increase our confidence in 


| testing it. 


In the years | 


1863-4, he spent nearly ten months in the examination | 
the Arabs has been brought prominently before the 


chiefly of the geology and natural history of the coun- 
try. His attention was particularly directed to the basin 
of the Dead Sea, and to the districts east of the 
Comparatively few travellers have explored 
this latter district, owing, in some measure, to the 
greater dangers that are encountered in it, in conse- 
quence of the multitude and boldness of the Bedouin 
that haunt it. 
of the Jordan, Mr. Tristram says, ‘‘A few years ago 
the whole Ghor was in the hands of the Fellahin, 
and much of it cultivated for corn, 
of it is in the hands of the Bedouin, who eschew 
all agriculture, excepting in a few spots cultivated 
here and there by their slaves; and with the Bedouin 
come lawlessness, and the uprooting of all Turkish 
authority. No government is now acknowledged on 
the east side, and unless the Porte acts with greater 
firmness and caution than is its wont, it will lose the 


their veracity where we cannot have the like means of 
I can find no discrepancies between their 
geographical or physical statements and the evidence 
of present facts. I can find no stand-point here for 
the keenest advocate against the full inspiration of the 
spiritual record. The Holy Land not only elucidates 
but bears witness to the truth of the Holy Book.” 
Besides the Holy Land, the state of Arabia and 


public, in the two closely-printed volumes of Mr. 
W. G. Palgrave, ‘‘ Narrative of a Year’s Journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia, in 1862-63.” 


We refer to Mr. Palgrave’s volumes chiefly on account 
of the view they give us of the religious character of 


Speaking of the Ghor, or valley | 


Now the whole | 


| the six hundred prophets from Adam down to Ma-' 


last vestige of authority on the right bank also, and | 


a wide strip of the most fertile land in all Palestine 


will be desolated and given up to the Nomads, ‘The | 





the Arab population. It is extremely unfavourable. 
** Generally speaking,” he says, ‘‘the Arabs are a 
believing, but not a religious people. Christian, 
Jewish, Mahometan, or Pagan creeds and forms—the 
Arab, when left to himself, does not see why they 
should not all be equally true, equally estimable ; 
while, at the same time, he does not either see any 
very cogent reason for following one rather than the 
other, and thus comes to the happy conclusion of 
binding himself to none: Not that he entertains the 
smallest doubt regarding the Divine mission of any of 


homet inclusively, and even El-Mokannaa’ himself, as 
we shall ultimately see in ?Oman, but he is unwilling 
to give any one of them in particular an adherence 
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prejudicial to the rights of the rest. Besides, he is 
fond of ease, and impatient of restraint; stated 
prayers annoy him, long prayers tire him, ablutions 
are inconvenient, and fasting, especially in presence 
of a fat sheep, is quite out of the question, if indeed 
his ordinary allowance of nutriment might not be 
called a perpetual fast, and even a severe one. 

‘‘Tt is true that among a very large number this 
immense latitude of belief has led to an equally or 
even a more logical consequence, namely, entire 
scepticism, and a settled resolution to prefer the cer- 
tain to the uncertain, the present to the future. 

* Shall I abandon the pleasures of the pure wine goblet 

For all they tell me about milk and honey hereafter ? 


Life, and death, and resurrection to follow, 
—Stuff and nonsense, my dear madam :’ 


are the too-celebrated lines of a very popular Arabian 
poet, and I have often heard them quoted in moments 
of unreserved conversation with unequivocal approval 
on the part of all present. Not that even thus the 
Arab exactly disbelieves, but that he has made up his 
mind not to ‘ fash his thumb’ about the matter.” 

In the field of Scripture exposition, Old Testament 
characters have been receiving a considerable share of 
attention. In his four sermons on “ David,” delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, Mr. Kingsley 
lately made a strenuous endeavour to dispel a delu- 
sion which works no small mischief in some young 
men,—that unguarded and uncoatrolled sensual pas- 
sion is after all but a trivial offence, not greatly im- 
pairing a character of much excellence in other respects, 
The very opposite of this is conceived to be the moral 
of King David’s life ; his shattered and helpless con- 
dition after his great trespass, and the miserable rela- 
tions between him and his family, clearly evincing 
the ruinous results of that one uncontrolle:l lust under 
whose power he fell. The force and earnestness with 
which these and other salutary lessons are urged, 
make us regret the more what we must take leave 
to call Mr. Kingsley’s defective statement on the 
subject of Christ’s great work. 

** Biographies of the Kings of Judah,” is the title 
of a volume of expository sermons by Dr. James 
Augustus Hessey. The field is an important one, for 
the kings of Judah were not only remarkable for 
much variety of personal character, but also for the 
ways in which they were influenced by the circum- 
stances and the people that surrounded them. Dr. 
Hessey has sought to inicate the characteristic 
feature of each life by the designation which he couples 
with the name of the king. Thus we have—Reho- 
boam, or the result of an idle word; Asa, or 
failure at the last ; Jehoshaphat, or the dangers of 
indecision ; Joash, or ingratitude ; Hezekiah, oy the 
might of prayer; Josiah, or the consistent career. 
The errors and failings, as well as the excellences of 
the kings, are clearly brought out, and pressel espe- 
cially on the attention of the young. The book is 
not perhaps all that it might be; but the spirit in 





which it is written may be judged from its concluding 
words :—‘* We have been contemplating the temporal 
kings of Judah. Some of them we have seen to be 
worthy of disapproval; others, in their several de- 
grees, have been proposed as worthy of imitation, 
Yet how poor, how lustreless, after all, is the goodness 
of even the best of them ; how unfit to be compared 
with Him in whom was no sin, neither was guile 
foundinhis mouth, . . . Contrast this (Josiah), 
perhaps almost the best of Judah’s temporal kings, 
with the Spiritual King of Judah, with Him who, as 
on this day, entered Jerusalem in triumph, the chil- 
dren crying Hosannah, likewise early ‘cut off, but 
uot for himself.’ Through his merits and his alone, 
those of whom we have been speaking, whosoever of 
them obtained acceptance, were. accepted ; through 
his merits also must any of us hope for heaven. 
The thrones of earthly kings have been reared and 
have passed away ; his throne endures for ever. The 
righteousness of earthly kings (which, after all, was 
not their own) has been personal only, has not finally 
profited their brethren, except in the way of example, 
and even that very imperfectly ; He is a perfect ex- 
ample of a godly life, and, blessed be his holy name, 
A SACRIFICE TO REDEEM US FROM SIN.” 

‘*Sesame and Lilies,” is the enigmatical title of 
two lectures by Mr, Ruskin, recently delivered in 
Manchester, the purport or tenor of which is not made 
a whit more clear by their second titles—‘*‘ Of King’s 
Treasuries ;’? **Of Queen’s Gardens.” The former 
lecture was meant to give instruction on the reading 
of books, to show how these ‘‘ treasuries” may be 
made to yield the stuff from which men of the kingly 
order are made and nourished ; the other indicates 
the true function and glory of woman, and summons 
her, especially in the upper ranks of life, to send 
forth the blessed fragrance of which the ‘‘ garden of 
lilies” is capable. Both lectures are radiant with 
those wonderful corruscations which sparkle in every- 
thing that falls from Mr. Ruskiu’s pen. Their 
scorching power is marvellous ; everything false, mean, 
or untrue—everything that is not lovely and of good 
report, no matter by whom practised, is exposed to a 
withering fire of sarcasm and scorn. Every enthu- 
siast is almost necessarily an exaggerator, and Mr. 
Ruskin is no exception. He finds in a daily news- 
paper, for example, a notice of a death by starvation, 
and he rushes to the conclusion that our Christianity 
has not in it onespark of true compassion. He greatly 
under-estimates the actual influeuce of the earnest 
religion of the time in the development of true com- 
pa-sion, and other graces, and would almost seem to 
approach the perilous conclusion, that all that passes 
tor religion among us is mere sham and delusion. It 
is painful to see a man driftiug towards a position of 
this kind, who is so well fitted, if he would keep 
within due limits, to expose the errors of society, and 
urge the cultivated classes to tread the noblest 
paths, 
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(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Beigium) 


Prescribed by the most eminent medical men throughout the world as the safest, speedicst, 
and most effectual remedy for 


Consumption, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 
General Debility, Rheumatism, Gout, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, 
Infantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affections, 








Tux distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pz Jonen’s Oil so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I,—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained 4nd guaranteed. 

II,—I¢ contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

ITI, —It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functiove 


’ of digestion and assimilation. 


‘V,—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI,—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE GHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pz Jonen’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pz Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Wauppy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— me 

“T can take Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pg 
Jonau’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease,” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION, 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pz Joneu’s Liaurt- 
Brown Cop Liver Om are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Beysamin Ciarkg, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :’— 

“ Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 








+ own experience, to remark 7 their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 


and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pz Jonau’s 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil are 
distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 
seen many patients die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 
prime of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. DE Jonau’s Light- 

Brown gil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 
(For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side. 
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EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGH'S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE : 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


i 
In those severe disorders, Znfantile Wasting and Rickets, from which chileron suffey 


so extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably : 


5 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. This effect is described by 
Tuomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 
Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazetie:— 

“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pz Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ott is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
ges is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 

il, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 
the Registrar-General,” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the hiyhest character in commendation 
of Dr. DE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected :— 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


“T consider Dr. DE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil to be a very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value,” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst. to the 
on, 





City of Lond 

The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that 
named ‘ Huile Brune,’ and described as the best varie'® 
in the masterly treatise of Dr. pz Joneu. It is, I be- 
lieve, universally acknowledged that Dr. pr. Joneu’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutic 
power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated article,” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sawe-Cobwrg & Gotha. 
‘“‘T invariably prescribe Dr. pz Joneu’s Cod Liver 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I 
am recommending a genuine article, and not a manu- 
factured compound in which the efficacy of this 
invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital, 

“T have Sanenny eperaenies persons consulting 
me to make use of Dr. pz Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil. I 
have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it 
to be a very pure oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” 








“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JuNnGn’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects,” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in 
its preparation by the personal attention of so gooda 
Chemis*,and intelligent a Physician as Dr. DE JoNGH, 
who has also written the’best Medical Treatise on the 
Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence, I deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 


-% Dr, GRANVILLE, F.BS., 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonau’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect 
in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does 
not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the pale oil.” 


EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.B.O.S., 
President of the Medical Ssciety of London. 

“For several years past I have been in the habit of 
prescribing Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than 
other varieties of the same medicine which I have 
also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 











e# Dr, de Jongh’s Light-Brown Vod Liver (il. is sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 
with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. DE JonGH’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s, 





CAUTION.—Jn 
and the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 
with a vew to inereased profit, endeavour, when Dr. DE Joncn’s O11 1s applied for, to recommend or 
substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oul, sold at a nominally lew price. Purchasers 
are therefore solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions, 
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GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


es’. ~aatiaate USED IN THE ROYAL sar oy 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Se) \ 
af ISTARGH PERF ERYORS 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


JULE PRINCESS OF WALES, 








THE best proofs of the great aeanie of fs STARCH are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters: 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz. :— 


IT 1S EXCLUSIVELY USED 'N THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


t 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it is the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 

A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 

A PRIZE MEDAL was also awarded for it at the International Exhibition in London, 1862, 

HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 

HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any other ; 
and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that notwithstanding th: great depression in the 
Cetton Manufacturing Trade, which influences the Starch Trade materially, the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 


a 


THE Manufacturers have every ‘confidence in asserting, that if those Ladies and 
Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would disregard the advice of 
interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on inferior articles, and give it a 
fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with the very superior finish which it 1mparts 
to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the great saving of trouble in its application, and the 
entire absence of disappointment with the results, and would for the future hke 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER, 





ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 
STARCH PURVEYORS 


Hey Royal Highness the Princess of Tales, 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY & EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
At the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


46, Dunlop St., GLASGOW; and 66, Queen St., LONDON, E.C. 





po 


To be had of atl respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., &c.,and wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR C: 
GLENFIELD PATANT STARCH, Veg, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT | 


As inforwor kinds are often suhstituted. 
‘ WOTHERSPOON & CO,, GLASGOW & LONDON 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Patterns Free. 







50, LUDGATE HILL. 


The new Book, with 42 Engravings (86 being Portraits), illustrating the most 
fashionable attire, will be sent post-free for six stamps, which sum is deducted from a purchase, 








“The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a Despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that CHLORODYNE was the only remedy of service in Cholera.” —See 
the Lancet, December $1, 1864. 


Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &, 


CHLOR-ODYN E. 


CAUTION 1! !—VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Connis Browne was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne.—See Times, July 18, 1864. 
Eminent Hospital Physicians of London state that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was the discoverer of Chl : i 
largely, and mean no other. The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. Gennes ee —— it 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores th 
stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of those unpleasant seule suuninns tne toot oe” old 
and young may take it at all hours and times when requisite. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Beware of spurious compounds.—The only genuine has the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLOROD wf 
Stamp. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. THE” on the Government 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$8, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 



































SILKS! SILKS!! SILKS!!![ tesszys marxine INK. CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
ich Blac’ , 82 inches wide, 3s. 6d. r © best Aliment for Breakfast, 
Rich 3 40 Le. > iid. per yard, walk hd INVENTED IN 1838. e a 
's.; 22 inches wide, 2s. 6d. per y: a anacee nm 2 
New Tartan Silks, #1 19s. the dress of 12 Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. || |S s 
yards, worth 4s, per yard. ©| ABSOLUTELY INDELIBLE |'$] |2 5 
Autumn Colours in rich Gro’-de-Suez, £1 19s. the ‘aI nae alo 
dress of 12 yards. M 3 
Black Figure? Gro’-Grains, 9s. 8d. per yard, | | INTENSELY BLACK. |3| |< 
worth 4s. Twenty-seven years’ experi- | 5d | 
Rich Broche Silks, from £2 7s. the dress of 12yds. ence hard rg! eminent the a S 
P * Mm!) sv ri ** Lessey’s MARK- 
— ae big ny A — i] 0 Ixx.” Bold by all Chemists a fy 
4 fq} and Stationers’, and = 
Silk Velvets and Terrys in the new colours | » ‘ my 
for the Season. f4| Wholesale at 97, High Street, = z ad 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 77 & 78, St. Paul’s | ~ Marylebone, London. « Ss 
Churchyard, London, E.C. LESSEYS MARKING INK. WHOLESALE-—23, Henrietta Street, 
CLose ON SATURDAYS AT Four 0’CLOCK. Covent Garden, London. 







































_RECKITISA AMON) TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
P ; aL Ace AMOND RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 


SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
Used in the Palaces of 





cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when sufferin; 

from Convulsions arising from painfu 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as i t 


‘as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 





THE QUEEN 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, & CHEAPER, 


Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further 
than any other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Iron- | to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 











notice that the names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
mongers, &c. tendon, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
8. 


Recxitr & Sons, Suffolk Lane, London, E.C., and Hull. 
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Mathison & Beausire, 36, The Temple, Dale Street. 


Bell, Nott, & Co., 20, 


LIVERPOOL : 


G. Wadsworth & Son, 96, Cross Street, Brazenose Street. 


MANCHESTER: Peter Rasbotham, Esq., 39, Cross Street, King Street. 





DUNDEE: P. H. Thomas, Esq., St. Andrew’s Place. 
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Che Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Is THE LARGEST MUTUAL tire assurance 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED 1815. 








INCREASING FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 


The Funds have increased from £3,518,230 in 1859 to Sore £4,150,000 
The Annual Revenue has increased from £412,767 in 1859 to. ; ; : .e 515,000 
New Assurances of 1864 alone (£10,000 only re-assured) « 6 «© «© 4 , | * 886,350 


SECURITY. 

After setting aside FUNDS to meet the SOCIETY’S LIABILITIES at 31st December, 1859, on the 
ample scale implied in a valuation by the Carlisle £3 per cent. Tables (the whole loading on future Premiums 
having been excluded), the Surplus or Profit on the operations of the Seven Years from 1852 amounted to 
£724,117. The Security afforded by the Society is therefore of the most undoubted description. Since 1815 


to 1859 the following 
PROFIT HAS BEEN REALISED. 


Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to 1845 . ; : 2 ‘ . £708,968 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852 ° ;‘ : _ ‘ oN 591,158 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859 . : : 724,117 





Profit Realised, 1815 to 1859, £2,024,243 


THE WHOLE PROFIT IS. DIVIDED 
AMONG THE POLICY-HOLDERS ALONE, 
while in Proprietary Companies it is divided in certain proportions between Shareholders and Policyholders. 
The above figures serve to indicate that Very Large Sums are necessarily paid to the Society’s Policyholders 
which under the Proprietary System would be paid in Dividends to Shareholders. The following are Examples 
of the additions made to Policies of £1000. 














Policy Amounts of £1000 Premiums paid. Portion of Premiums 
dated Policies in 1865. Age at entry 30. added as Bonuses. 
1815 | £2583 5 3 £1319 12 6 120 per cent, 
1825 2034 5 I0 1060 17. 6 97 9 
1835 ye ne 0a sz COG gI aa 
1845 1417 15 10 543 7 6 Ce 
1855 Fiot. 39. 7 764. 12 «6 67 si 




















Thus Bonuses equal to the greater part of the Premiums paid have been added to Policies of even recent 
issue, while in many instances the Bonuses equal or exceed the whole Premiums paid; ‘he original Sums 
Insured in these latter cases being secured by the Interest on the Premiums alone. 


IMPORTANT PRIVILEGES. 


1. Surrender Values are payable on Demand, there being no interval of years, as zz most other 
offices, during which discontinuance of the Policy involves forfeiture of all the Premiums paid. 

2. Lapsed Policies.—When the premium is not paid within the thirty days of grace, and the Policy is 
not renewed within the further period of twelve months, a sum equal to the /z// Surrender Value is allowed. 

8. Loans (not less than £50) are granted on Security of Policies to any amount covered by their “ Sur- 
render Value.” 

4. Claims are paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, on the simple receipt of the parties 
entitled thereto in virtue of the Policy itself, or of Assignments, or under English, Irish, or Scotch Admin- 


istration. DIVISION OF PROFITS IN_ 1866. 


The WHOLE PROFITS realised since 1859 will be divided among the Policyholders at 31st December, 
1866. The increased productiveness of all the sources from which Profit is derived leads to the conclusion 
that the sum to be divided will be an unusually large one. Ad// Policies issued during the remaining months of 
1865 will entitle their holders to rank for TWO WHOLE Years’ Bonuses. 


Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, /ree of charge, on application to. the Head Office, or any of 


the Agencies, 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


_ YORE: R. A. Clark, Esq., Yorkshire Banking Company. 

















LONDON: Hugh M‘Kean, Esq., 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
DUBLIN: J. E. Purser, Esq., Resident Secretary, 9, Lower Sackville Street. 
And Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom. 


George 8S. Bryant, Esq., 2, St. 


BRISTOL: } 


Stephen’s Street. 


Cc. Taddy, Esq., Solicitor, Shannon Court, Corn Street. 
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Yooper, Esq., Resident Secretary, 18, East Parade. 





